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YME is a word of four letters; and it 
4 brings the cars on the Shore-line Rail- 


| 


road from New York to Boston to a full stop | 


for the space of perhaps a minute at the 
eastern end of the Connecticut River bridge. 
That is as far, probably, as your next neigh- 
bor, who is descanting learnedly upon the 
charms of foreign travel, will be able to 
enlighten you. 
little save a broad stretch of picturesque 
scenery, including the natural variations 
between a fine old sea-beach and rough and 
ragged undulations piled one upon another 
half a league inland. 
ly be attacked by the spirit of inquiry, as 


well as by the notion that, as a native of | 
average intelligence, you are deplorably | 


unfamiliar with the individual features of 
your own country, you may find yourself, as 
did the writer on a certain occasion, stand- 
ing conspicuously alone in ‘apparent posses- 
sion of the main outpost of this ancient and 
interesting town. 


. : : 
The car window discloses | 


Should you sudden- | 


AMERICAN GENEALOGY. 


From Noyes Hill, a few rods 

north of the station, you obtain 

your first glimpse of the vil 

lage, or rather of its roofs and 

chimneys and spires among 

the tree-tops; also of Meeting 

house Hill beyond, of the salt 

meadows and Long Island 

Sound to the right, and of a 

beautiful river, formerly the 

harbor for merchant 

when Lyme was a shipping 

port, winding lazily to the sea 

in the foreground. The ferry 

road eresses a snug New En- 

gland bridge, and guides you 

to the Pierrepont House, a new 

summer hotel, which oceupies a 

commanding position just out- 

side the wealth of shade which 

shields the town. The name 

of this hotel hinges upon the 

romantic. It was given in 

honor of one of the early min- 

isters of Lyme—Rev. Samuel 

Pierrepont, a brother of the 

wife of Rev. Jonathan Edwards 

—who in 1722 was drowned in crossing the 

| Connecticut on his return from a visit to his 
lady-love in New Haven. 

Lyme itself is the namesake of Lyme-Re- 
gis, on the south coast of England, which, 
with its geographical peculiarities, its his- 
tory, traditions, and romances, has been so 
graphically described by Mr. Conway in his 
“South Coast Saunterings.” It covers seven 
or eight square miles of territory, bounded 
on the west by the Connecticut River, and 
on the south by the Sound. It was settled 
over two centuries ago (in 1666) by an act- 
ive, sensible, resolute, and blue-blooded 
people, who gave it a moral and imtellect- 
ual character which it has never outgrown. 
Its climate is one of perfect health, and its 
people live to a great age. The salty, bra- 
cing atmosphere tends toward the increase 
of mental vigor as well as length ef years: 
hence the results which we are about to 
chronicle. It is a town which has kept pace 
with the times. It has been near enough 


vessels 
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THE WAITE MANSION, 


the metropolis to partake of its literary 
culture and many-sided opportunities, and 
sufficiently remote to escape its dissipating 
wastes, and it has always maintained a self- | 
respecting inner life. It is exceptionally 
rich in family reminiscence, occupies in a 
certain sense historic ground, and possesses 
elements of national interest. Lyme-Regis 
is said to have been famous for its physi- 
cians. Lyme is, or ought to be, famous for 
its lawyers, as it has produced more than | 
any other town of its size on this continent, 
or any other continent, and not only law- 
yers, “whose trade it is to question every 
thing, yield nothing, and talk by the hour,” 

but eminent judges, Senators, and Govern- | 
ors, its latest and grandest achievement be- 

ing a Chief Justice of the United States. 

As you proceed from the hotel, “The | 
Street” springs upon you like a new char- 
acter in a novel. There is no warning of 
its nearness until you are among its soft 
shadows. It has a fascinating air of easy 
old-fashioned elegance, is a mile and a half 
long, is wide enough to swallow a whole 
family of New York city streets, is lined 
with handsome grandfatherly-looking trees, 


and mansions, some modest, some preten- | 


tious, some antique, are planted on either 
side of it at neighborly distances. Your eye 
will fall also upon two churches, an acade- 
my, @ post-oftice, two or three stores, where 
groceries, hardware, and dry-goods dwell in 
harmony together, a milliner’s shop with 
peaches and melons to sell, and a wagon 
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shed where th, 
mend breaks ay, 
shoe horses. Sig 
of business the; 
arenone. The sce), 
is one of tranquilli- 
ty on a broad seal 

One of the first 
houses which at- 
tract attention 
through its associa- 
tions, is a cottage- 
built, vine - clad, 
flower - surrounded 
dwelling, with a 
body-guard of aged 
apple-trees. It was 
the home of the 
Hon. Henry Matson 
Waite, Chief Jus- 
tice of the State of 
Connecticut, the fa- 
ther of the present 
Chief Justice of the 
United States, and 
where the latter 
was reared into 
manhood. 

It is only a few 
months. sinee.. we 
witnessed a rar 
| Phenomenon, which is fresh in the public 
| mamas An American citizen was ele- 
| vated to one of the most dignified and im- 
| portant judicial offices in the world with- 
out a dissenting voice. When the nomi- 
|nation was announced, a flood of surprise 
;seemed to drown captious politicians and 
|impatient office-seekers. The choice had, 
| singularly enough, fallen outside of their 
ranks. Ere they came to the surface, Con- 
gress had bowed its lofty head to merit, the 
newspaper press had despairingly confessed 
its inability to find any fault with the nom- 
inee, and the question had rung through 
| the length and breadth of the land, and 
| been satisfactorily answered, “ What man- 
ner of man is he who is to be henceforth the 
| custodian of the liberties of forty millions 
of people ?” 
| The office had been entirely unsought. 
Morrison R. Waite was a lawyer with an 
immense and valuable practice. He was 
the acknowledged leader of the Ohio bar, 
| and had been for a long series of years. He 
Was one whose clearness and dexterity of 
intellect had never failed to bring order out 
of confusion in the most complicated law 
cases Which had been placed in his hands. 
| He was, moreover, a thorough gentleman, 
| with an acute sense of justice, strong opin- 
ions, sound judgment, and a spotless pri- 
vate record. He had meddled little in pub- 
lic affairs, although repeatedly urged to ac- 
cept a nomination to Congress. He had 
i declined a seat upon the bench of the Su- 


VIEW 


preme Court of Ohio. The few instances 
in which he had served the government 
were where the mutual attraction of need 
and fitness were strikingly apparent. In 
1849 he was in the Ohio Legislature; in 
1871 he was one of the counsel of the Unit- 
ed States at the tribunal of arbitration 
at Geneva, winning special praise for his 
labor in the commission; in 1873 he was 
elected to the Constitutional Convention of 
Ohio by the unanimous vote of both polit- 
ical parties, and was presiding over that 
body when he was notified of the action of 
the administration. He stands out in Amer- 
ican history, bright and clear as sunlight, a 
living refutation of the popular idea that a 
man must have narrowed and belittled him- 
self with district politics—in short, have 
gone through the worst possible training for 
it—before he can receive any national ap- 
pointment. 

Chief Justice Waite is so rounded in char- 
acter and culture that there are few salient 
points to seize for purposes of description. 
He is of medium height, broad physique, 
square shoulders, large and well-poised head, 
hair and whiskers slightly flecked with gray, 
complexion heavy, eyes dark and piercing, 
and mouth indicative of decision. His gen- 
eral bearing is firm and self-possessed. He 
was born in Lyme, November 29,1816. He 
studied law with his father, after graduating 
from Yale, but completed his forensic edu- 
cation in the office of the Hon. Samuel M. 
Young, of Maumee City, Ohio, with whom 
he subsequently formed a partnership that 
continued with marked success for nearly a 
quarter of a century. 

He removed his family to Toledo in 1850. 
The name of Waite is both ancient and hon- 
orable. It dates back many centuries. The 
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coat of arms used by the family in both Eu- 
rope and America was granted in 1512. In 


the time of Cromwell, Thomas Wayte* was a 
member of Parliament and one of the judges 
who signed the death-warrant of Cliarles I. 
Shortly after the Restoration the family re- 
moved to this country. Thomas Waite, born 
in Sudbury, Massachusetts, in 1677, settled 
in Lyme when a young man, and married 


Mary Bronson, whose mother was the daugh- 
ter of Matthew and Annah Wolcott Gris- 
wold.t He thus became connected with one 
of the most influential families in the prov- 
ince, and in an age when the distinctions of 
rank and caste were held in severe respect, 
even in democratic New England, “ where 
mental and moral cultivation was the first 


* From the Waite records it appears that the name 
anciently was written Wayte, in modern times Waite, 
and in some instances Wait. It also appears that the 
names of Thomas, Richard, John, and Joseph, espe- 
cially the former two, were favorite names in the family. 
—History of the Waite Family. P. 11. 

t The Griswolds and Wolcotts were of the old En- 
glish gentry. Matthew Griswold, the first magistrate 
of the Saybrook colony, married Annah, the daughter 
of Henry Wolcott. Matthew Griswold was a descend- 
ant of Sir Humphrey Griswold, whose seat was at Mal- 
vern Hall. Henry Wolcott was the son and heir of 
John Wolcott, of Golden Manor. The manor-house is 
still standing, an immense castle of great antiquity, de- 
signed for the purposes of defense against the excess- 
es of a lawless age, as well as for a permanent family 
residence. It is richly ornamented with carved work, 
and upon the walls may be seen the motto of the fam- 
ily arms, “ Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri” 
—inclined to swear in the words of no master, It was 
in keeping with the independent spirit of an English 
gentleman of the Middle Ages, and with that of a Pu- 
ritan of a Jater date, who spurned the dictation of 
ecclesiastical wisdom. Wolcott sold a portion of his 
estate before he left England. He was a magistrate 
in the Connecticut colony, and his descendants in the 
direct line were magistrates, judges, and Governors for 
a period of over one hundred and eighty successive 
years, 
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“THE LORD'S WILL BE DONE.” 


essential for access to good society, and | 
honest labor esteemed no shame.” He was 
the father of eleven children. His fourth | 
son, Richard, was twice married; his first | 
wife was Elizabeth Marvin. 

I beg paréon for the digression, but I 
am reminded of a little story. One of the | 
early settlers of Lyme was Reynold Marvin. 
He was a rich land-holder, a militia captain, | 
and a deacon of the church. He professed | 
to be governed by Divine communications. | 
On one occasion he announced that the Lord 
had directed him to distribute his cows | 
among the poor. A shiftless fellow who| 
was omitted in the distribution finally went | 
to the deacon and said he too had received | 
a communication from the Lord, who had | 
sent him there for a cow. 

“Of course, then, you must have a cow,” | 
was the reply. “But what sort of a cow 
did the Lord say I must give you—a new | 
milch or a farrow ?” } 

“A new milch cow, Sir.” 

“Indeed! Your communication could not 
have been from the Lord, for 1 have no new 
milch cow.” 

The baffled beggar departed. 
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Another time t 
deacon opposed sony 
church measiy 
which was car 
in spite of him. 1}, 
promptly refused ; 
pay his chureh ta 
es, and was. sue 
and his saddle take 
for the debt. Hy 
esteemed — himse|{ 
deeply wronged, an 
rode upon a sheep 
skin (wheeled vehi 
cles had as yet hard 
ly appeared in tli 
colonies) forever aft 
erward. And riding 
upon his sheep-ski: 
one day, he reined 
his horse up to the 
cottage door of pret- 
ty Betty Lee. It was 
an old Dutch door, 
cut in two in the 
middle. She came 
and leaned upon the 
lower half, her blue 
eyes opened wide, 
and herdainty hands 
holding fast to a 
plate which she was 
wiping. 

“ Betty,” said he, 
solemnly, “the Lord 
sent me here to mar- 
ry you.” 

Betty’s eyes fell 
upon the door-step, 
and so did the plate. The demure maiden, 
however, rallied instantly. 

“The Lord’s will be done,” she replied. 

The deacon nudged his horse and trotted 
slowly away, and the maiden finished wash- 
ing her dishes. Betty’s father was not friend- 
ly to the deacon, and tried to break the en- 
gagement. He did not succeed, as appears 
from the publishment which, according to the 
custom of the times, was posted upon the 
chureh door. It was the production of the 
prospective bridegroom, and ran thus: 

“Reynold Marvin and Betty Lee 
Do intend to marry, 
And though her dad op-po-sed be, 
They can no longer tarry.” 

They were married, and lived in peace, 
and in a small stone house on the west side 
of “The Street” brought up a large family 
of children, and in due course of events were 
gathered to their fathers. On a time-worn 
head-stone in the Lyme cemetery may be 
seen the following inscription : 


“This Deacon, aged sixty-eight, 
Is freed on Earth from sarving, 
May for a crown no longer wait 
Lyme’s Captain Reynold Marvin.” 
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lhe Marvins were a numerous race, and 
rists were thick among them in every 
veneration. They seem to have been na- 
ve bards also. One Reynold Marvin (not 
deacon) closes a letter in 1737 to Judge 

john Griswold in the following manner: 

“Sir, this is yours, at any rate, 
To read if you have leisure, 
To burn, conceal, communicate, 
According to your pleasure.” 

To return to Richard Waite. He lived 
on a farm in that part of Lyme known as 
Four-mile River.” He was a leading man 
nd a justice of the peace, which was more 
of an honor in those days than we of this 
veneration can comprehend. He had ten 
children by his Marvin wife, one of whom 
became the celebrated Judge Marvin Waite, 
of New London, whose son is the Hon. John 
furner Waite, of Norwich. He married sec- 
ondly Rebecca Higgins, the daughter of Cap- 
tain Higgins, a large, handsome, imperious 
woman, who, as the years rolled on, devoted 
herself with great zeal to the education of 
her two sons, Remick and Ezra. When the 
latter graduated from Yale, and then de- 
clined to carry out her wishes by studying 
divinity, she was grievously disappointed ; 
and when he crowned his irreverence by 
declaring in favor of law, she would have 
nothing more to do with him. She was se- 
verely religious, never allowed cooking or 
sweeping in her house on the Sabbath, and 


always entered church at the precise and 


proper moment. At one time (just prior to 
the Revolution) both she and her husband 
withdrew from the communion because of 
certain charges against their pastor, but 
finding them untrue, offered to return. Cap- 
tain Higgins violently opposed such a pro- 
ceeding. “ What!” said he to his daughter, 
“has our Lyme church become a tavern, 
where people may go out and come in when 
they please, without even knocking?” Her 
son Remick Waite turned his attention to 
agriculture; but the law in his blood found 
vent. He was made justice of the peace 
when quite young, and sustained the office 
with dignity to the end of a long and useful 
life. He married Susanna Matson, who was 
a lady of superior talents and great worth 
and strength of character. It was her sis- 
ter who was the mother of Hon. William A. 
Buckingham, late United States Senator, 
and the great war Governor of Connecticut, 
and of Rev. Dr. Samuel G. Buckingham, long 
a beloved and honored pastor in Springfield, 
Massachusetts; andshe herself was the moth- 
er of Chief Justice Henry Matson Waite. 
The last-named gentleman deserves hon- 
orable mention, not only because he gave 
direction to and helped to mould the mind 
which now defines for us the limits of even 
authority itself, but on account of his own 
personal excellence and valuable public 
services in his native State. His career 
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Was specially interesting. He graduated 
from Yale in 1809. The following summer 
he taught a small select school in New Ro- 
chelle, and one of his pupils was William 
Heathcote De Lancey, afterward Bishop of 
Western New York. He studied law with 
Judge Matthew Griswold, of Lyme, assisted 
by his brother, the accomplished Governor 
Roger Griswold. One of his classmates was 
Chief Justice Ebenezer Lane, of Ohio. As 
soon as he was admitted to the bar he grew 
steadily in importance. Prior to 1854 he 
had served several terms in the State Legis- 
lature, and had been for twenty years judge 
of the Supreme and Superior courts. He 
was then elected by the unanimous vote of 
both branches of the Legislature to the 
highest seat on the State bench. A well- 
known jurist says of him, “He contributed 
his full share to the character of a court 
whose decisions are quoted and opinions re- 
spected in all the courts of the United States, 
and in the highest courts of England.” He 
was of stately presence, tall, and yet not 
tall, with a fair, serious face, keen blue 
eyes, and light hair. He was highly culti- 
vated by study, chose to use his means for 
educational and religious purposes, and to 
help others, rather than in a pretentious 
mode of living, was social in his tastes, and 
enjoyed the perfect confidence of the entire 
community. His wife was of the first order 
of intellect, and, sympathizing in his pur- 
suits, contributed largely to his professional 
successes. A fit mother was she, indeed, for 
her distinguished son.* She was Maria 
Selden, the daughter of Colonel Richard 
Ely Selden, and granddaughter of Colonel 
Samuel Selden, a notable officer in the Rev- 
olution, who was himself the grandson of 
Governor Dudley, of Massachusetts, which 
carries us again into lordly halls across the 
water, only that we are too intensely repub- 
lican to need any such background and per- 
spective. We all began on this side. 

Chief Justice Morrison R. Waite married 
his second cousin, Amelia Warner, of Lyme, 
the great-granddaughter of the distinguish- 
ed Colonel Selden, of Revolutionary memo- 
ry. She was a beauty and a belle, a leader 
in fashion and society, and now, with the 


* Chief Justice Waite is not the only lawyer son of 
Hon. Henry M. Waite. Richard Waite has been in act- 
ive and prosperous law practice in Toledo, Ohio, for 
some nineteen years. Another son, George C. Waite, 
who died in his twenty-ninth year, was a promising 
lawyer in Troy, New York, and an efficient member 
of the Troy Board of Education. To him that city is 
mainly indebted for its present free-school system. 
Hon. Horace F. Waite, of Chicago, a prominent lawyer, 
member of the Illinois Legislature, etc., is a nephew of 
the late Hon. Henry M. Waite, and a native of Lyme. 
Mr. Daniel Chadwick, a leading lawyer, State's attor- 
ney, etc., residing in Lyme, is another nephew; and a 
niece married the accomplished scholar, Rev. Davie 
Clark Brainard (recently deceased), who for more than 
a third of a century had been the pastor of the Lyme 
church. 
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OONGREGATIONAL CHURCIL 


added grace of years, no lady in the land is 
better fitted by education, culture, and trav- 
el for the position in Washington circles 
which destiny has thrust upon her. She 
carries good sense, refined taste, and a qui- 
et independence of character to the front, 
which will prove an invaluable balance- 
wheel to the great social structure. 

Turning north from the Waite mansion, 
you are confronted by a quaint homestead 
which seems to be taking life comfortably 
right in the middle of “ The Street.” Vener- 
able trees rise above it, and their branches 
droop over its small-paned windows. Its 
door-step is foot-worn, its hall of entrance 
of a pre-Revolutionary pattern, and its whole 
architecture one-sided ; but it has an unmis- 
takable air of gentility. If you enter, you | 
are plunged headlong into an antiquarian 
mine; paneled walls, curious cornices, enor- 
mous fire-places, high mantels, and round 
tables bring all your forefathers and fore- 
mothers round you in their powdered wigs 
and high-heeled shoes. The chairs and pic- 
tures are many of them two hundred years 
old. You may presume before you get to it 
that “The Street” ends plump against the | 
little door-yard fence. No; “The Street” is 
guilty of no such impertinence. It dodges | 
politely around the edifice, and pursues its 
otherwise unbending course as if accustom- | 
ed to trifling obstructions. | 

To the south another mansion has spread | 
itself squarely across the way. It does not, 
like its vis-a-vis, offer the apology of antiq- 
uity, but is evidently a freak of modern in- 
dependence. Itis high and broad, the front- 
door swings in the centre, and it has wings 
on the side and rear. It is imbedded in 
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shrubbery, and gay-colored flowers bright, 
its pretty grounds. The effect of the 1 
houses facing each other half a mile ayay 
is novel in the extreme. They impress 
as being active participants in human 
fairs. They both belong to representatiy 
of the Lord family, who were among t}; 
first settlers of Lyme, and who have in 4 
the generations since been lavish in th 


| distribution of doctors, judges, and divine: 


throughout the country. 

The Congregational church towers aboy: 
you, like an anciently bound and well-pre- 
served chapter of ecclesiastical history, on 
the corner where the ferry road enters “ Th: 


| Street” at right angles. It is an imposing 


edifice of the Ionic order of architecture, 
and strikingly ornate. At its right, and un- 
der its very droppings, as it were, is a large, 
square, old-fashioned house half hidden 
among stately trees, which is the home of a 
lady of elegant scholarship and rare accom- 
plishments, who has for almost half a cen- 
tury been the educator of the ladies of Lyme, 
and to whom is due in large measure the 


| credit of having developed the artistic and 


musical talent for which they are celebra- 
ted. Nearly opposite the church is the 
Mather homestead. It is gambrel-roofed, 
and was clapboarded before the time of saw- 
ing clapboards—when they were rived as 
staves are split. It has been the home of the 
Mathers—the ancient and learned family to 
which Increase and John Cotton Mather be- 
longed—for more than a century. In the 
palmy days before the Revolution, when 
Governors drove six horses, and all the con- 
sequential families in Lyme owned negro 
slaves, this house was almost without a ri- 
yal in the elegance of its appointments. 
Side by side with it stands the oldest 
house in Lyme—a landmark which has been 
proteéted with generous care. Like Sydney 
Smith’s ancient green chariot with its new 
wheels and new springs, it seems to grow 
younger each year. It is the residence of 
Hon. Charles Johnson M‘Curdy, LL.D., an 
eminent jurist, who was for many years in 
the Connecticut Legislature, was Speaker 
of the House, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
State, United States minister to Austria, and 
for a long period judge of the Supreme 
Court. It was he who, when Lieutenant- 
Governor of Connecticut, in 1848, originated 
and carried into effect through the Legis- 
lature that great change in the common 
law by which parties may become witness- 
es in their own cases—a change which has 





| since been adopted throughout this coun- 


try and in England. 

This antique dwelling has the low ceil- 
ings and the bare polished beams of the 
sarly part of the last century. Its doors 
and walls are elaborately carved and pan- 
eled. In the south parlor is a curious buffet, 

| built with the house, containing a rare col- 
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gentleman” mentioned by Gordon 

and Hollister as “ friendly to the 

cause of liberty.”) He was an 

intimate personal friend of Rev. 

Stephen Johnson, who was then 

the pastor of the Lyme church. 

The two had many conferences 

upon the subject of a possible 

independence of the colonies. 

They grew indignant with the 

serene composure of Governor 

Fitch and his associates. The 

first published article pointing 

toward unqualified rebellion in 

case an attempt was made to en- 

force the Stamp Act was from the 

pen of Rey. Stephen Johnson, and 

it was written under this roof. 

M‘Curdy privately secured its in- 

sertion in the Connecticut Gazette. 

It was a fiery article, designed to 

rouse the community to a sense 

of the public danger. Others of 

a similar character soon followed ; 

while pamphlets, from no one 

knew whence, fell, no one knew 

CHARLES JOHNSON M‘OURDY. how, into conspicuous places. 
Could these walls speak, what 

lection of china from ancestral families.* | tales they might reveal!—two sagacious 
Between the front windows stands an ele- | and audacious men trying to kindle a fire: 
gant round table, which descended from | one feeding it with the chips of genius and 


Governor Matthew and Ursula Wolcott Gris- | strong nervous magnetism, the other fan- 
wold, and around which have sat from time | ning it with the eontents of his broad purse. 


to time the six Governors of the family—of | The alarm was sounded; organizations of 
whom more presently. The whole house is | the “Sons of Liberty” were formed in the 
a museum of souvenirs of preceding gener- | various colonies; treasonable resolves were 
ations. In the north chamber is a rich and | handed about with great privacy in New 
unique chest of drawers, which belonged to | York, but no one had the courage to print 
the Diodati wife of Rev. Stephen Johnson ; \them. John M‘Curdy, being in the city, 
also mirrors, tables, pictures, and other rel- | asked for them, and with much precaution 
ics of great antiquity. This apartment was | was permitted to take a copy. He carried 
occupied by Lafayette at two distinct eras| them to New England, where they were 
in our national history—for several days | published and spread far and wide without 
during the Revolution, when he was enter- | reserve. This was in September, 1765, and 
tained by John M‘Curdy, while resting his | before the end of the same month the famous 
troops in the vicinity; and in 1825, as the 
guest of Richard M‘Curdy and his daughter 
Sarah, while on his memorable journey to 
Boston. 

The house has historical significance 
through certain Revolutionary events. It | 
was purchased by John M‘Curdy in 1750, a | 
Scotch-Irish gentleman of education and | 
wealth, who was alarge shipping merchant. | 
He had no sympathy with the arbitrary 
measures of the English government, and | 
gloried_ in the spirit of resistance as it de- | 
veloped in the colonies. (He was the “Irish | 


| erusade (which embraced nearly every man 
| in the town of Lyme) moved from New Lon- 


* The ancestral families connected with the M‘Curdy 
household are the Wolcotts, Griswolds, Lords, Lyndes, | 
Digbys, Willoughbys, Pitkins, Ogdens, Mitchells (the 
Scotch family of Mitchells, the same as that of “‘ Ike | 
Marvel”), and the Diodatis. The descent is direct, 
throngh the wife of Rev. Stephen Johnson, from Rev. 
John Diodati (the famous divine and learned writer of | 
Geneva in the time of John of Barneveld), who was 


from the Italian nobility. TABLE OF THE EX-GOVERNORS. 
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don and Windham counties against Mr. In- | full uniform. The line opened from right to 
gersoll, the Stamp Commissioner. 


then and thus that the egg of the Revolution 
may be said to have been hatched. 

When Governor Fitch proposed that he 
and his councilors should be sworn agree- 
ably to the Stamp Act, Colonel Trumbull 
(afterward Governor) refused to witness the 
transaction, and left the hall. Others fol- 
lowed his spirited example until only four 
remained. Ingersoll, as the agent of Con- 
necticut in England, had ably and earnestly 
opposed the passage of the odious bill; but 
when all was over, he had been duly quali- 
fied to officiate as stamp master. He had 
scarcely landed in New Haven on his re- 
turn when a rumor reached him that all 
was not quiet beyond the Connecticut, and 
he started at once for Hartford. The same 
morning five hundred mounted men, carry- 
ing eight days’ provisions, crossed the Con- 
necticut from the east in two divisions, one 
at Lyme and the other farther north. In- 
gersoll and his guard were riding leisurely 
through the woods near Wethersfield, when 
they were suddenly met by five horsemen, 
who turned and joined their party. Ten 
minutes later they were met by thirty horse- 
men, who wheeled in like manner. No vio- 
lence was offered, and not a word spoken. 
All rode on together with the solemnity and 
decorum of a funeral procession. Reaching 
a fork in the road, they were met by the 
whole five hundred, armed with ponderous 
white clubs, and led by Captain Durkee in 


It was | 





left, and Ingersoll was received with pro- 
foundest courtesy. Martial music broke the 
sombre stillness, and they marched into 
Wethersfield, halting in the wide street. 
Captain Durkee then ordered Ingersoll to 
resign. 

The latter expostulated. “Is it fair,” he 
asked, “for two counties to dictate to the 
rest of the colony ?” 

“Tt don’t signify to parley,” was the 
prompt reply. “A great many people are 
waiting, and you must resign.” 

“T must wait to learn the sense of the 
government,” said Ingersoll. 

“Here is the sense of the government, 
and no man shall exercise your office.” 

“Tf I refuse to resign, what will follow ?” 

“Your fate.” 

“The cause is not worth dying for,” said 
the prisoner. 

A few moments later Ingersoll wrote his 
name to the formal resignation prepared 
for him. That was well, but it was not 
enough. He was required to swear to it in 
a loud voice, and then shout “ Liberty and 
Property!” three times. This last ceremony 
he performed, swinging his hat about his 
head. He was then escorted to Hartford. 
He rode a white horse. Some one asked 
him what he was thinking of. “ Death on 
a pale horse and hell following,” was his 
quick retort. 

They entered the capital four abreast, and 
formed in a semicircle about the Court- 





LYME. 


ouse, With Ingersoll in a conspicuous po- 
tion. He was ordered to read his recanta- 
on in the hearing of the General Court. 
He went through the ordeal to the satisfac- 
on of his captors, even to the shouting of 
Liberty and Property!” three times again. 
fter which the sovereigns of the soil de- 
varted in peace, 

Colonel Putnam, who had been one of the 

nstigators of the movement, was prevent- 
d by illness from being present. He was 
shortly summoned before Governor Fitch. 
In the course of the conversation which fol- 
lowed, the Governor asked, ‘“‘ What shall I 
do if the stamped paper is sent to me by| 
the king’s order ?” 

“Lock it up until we shall visit you.” 

“What will you do?” 

“Demand the key of the room where it is | 
deposited. You may, if you choose, forewarn | 
us upon our peril not to enter the room, and 
thus screen yourself from blame.” 

“And then what will you do?” 

“Send the key safely back to you.” 

“But if I refuse admission ?” 

“Your house will be leveled with the dust | 
in five minutes.” 

Thus the remarkable interview ended. 

Lyme was not without a Tea Party any } 
more than some of the sea-port towns of | 
larger pretensions. On the 16th of March, | 
1774, a peddler from Martha’s Vineyard | 
came into the place on horseback with one | 
hundred pounds of tea in his saddle-bags. 
He was arrested and examined, and in the | 
evening the “Sons of Liberty” assembled, | 
built a bright fire on “The Street” just 
above the Congregational church, and com- 
mitted the peddler’s whole stock in trade 
to the flames, and buried the ashes on the 
spot. 

There are several Noyes houses which it | 
would be pleasant to visit. The first min- 
ister of Lyme was the Rev. Moses Noyes, 
who preached sixty-three years. He was 
one of the first graduates of Harvard and 
one of the founders of Yale. He was from 
a clerical family; his brother was the first 
minister of Stonington; his father was an 
eminent divine of Newbury, Massachusetts ; 
and his father’s father was a still more 
eminent divine of England. His wife was 
the granddaughter of the learned Puritan 
Elder William Brewster. He was a large 
land-holder, and owued a number of slaves. 
His house stood for more than a century 
on the site of the present residence of 
Richard Noyes, one of his descendants. 
Its windows were few, and they were lo- 
cated nearly as high as the top of the door. 
They were small and square, and leaded over 
the sash. They must have been painfully 
inconvenient to the poor Indian when he 
was seeking a bit of useful information con- 
cerning the domestic fireside. The doors 
were driven full of nails. Ugh! one can 


} 
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almost catch the glitter of the tomahawk 
and scalping-knife. 

Judge William Noyes, the grandson of 
the Reverend Moses, flourished a hundred 
years later. He was a tall, grave man, the 
terror of Sabbath-breakers. He never al- 
lowed a traveler to pass through Lyme on 
the Lord’s Day without some extraordina- 
ry excuse. He was strictly conventional. 
When on horseback with his four grown- 
up sons, the latter never presumed to ride 
on a line with him, but always at a respect- 
ful distance behind. He inherited the large 
classical library of the Reverend Moses, also 
a writing-desk which Elder Brewster brought 


_ a 

BREWSTER’S WRITING-DESK, 
to this country in the Mayflower, and which 
is now in the possession of his granddaugh- 
ter, Mrs. Daniel Chadwick, of Lyme. Judge 
Noyes built the handsome old house in the 


| northern part of “The Street,” now owned 


by Mr. Schieffelin, of New York, the father- 
in-law of Rev. Mr. Sabine. By the side of 
one of the chimneys is a curious hole sey- 
eral feet deep, supposed to have been an 
invention of the judge to hide liquor from 
his negroes. Just south of this mansion, in 
the midst of English-looking grounds, is a 
great old-fashioned house, with pillars in 
front, the residence of Captain Robert, the 
youngest son of Governor Roger Griswold. 
And a little farther on is the pleasant home 
of the Huntingtons. 

Black Hall is a pleasant drive of three 
miles from “The Street.” You pass the 
Lyme cemetery, with its kindly shade and 
its ancient and modern head-stones—itself 
a history. You pass also a quarry of what 
seems to be the genuine porphyritic gran- 
ite, with compact base, spotted with reddish 
crystals of feldspar ; it is hard, and suscepti- 
ble of a fine polish. The Swedes and Rus- 
sians have worked a similar variety with 
success, and pronounce it more durable than 
any other material for building purposes. A 
polished specimen, beside one of the Scotch 
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APPROAOH TO BLACK HALL. 


granite of which Prince Albert’s monument 
in Hyde Park is made, shows that it is of the 
same general character, only that the Lyme 
granite is the handsomer of the two. There 
is enough here to build a city, and it is sig- 
nificantly within a stone’s-throw of the rail- 
road track. Two roads diverge at the foot 
of Meeting-house Hill, one of which ascends 


that blustering height (the former site of | 


of which | ernor Roger Griswold commands a magnifi- 


three successive churches, two 
were burned by lightning), and passes an 


old burial-ground inelosed by a tumbling 


stone wall and overgrown by rank weeds, | 


also the original mile-stone which, accord- 
ing to tradition, Franklin planted with his 
own hands when he 
eral of the colonies. 


was Postmaster-Gen- 
It was the old stage 
route from New York to Boston, and most 
of the illustrious men of the olden time have 
traveled over it. The lower road passes the 
Champlin house, which was the scene of the 
marriage of the famous General Buckner to 
a daughter of Colonel Kingsbury. He was 
then a young West Pointer, and was mar- 
ried in his uniform. Just as the final words 


of the ceremony were being pronounced, | 





there was an ala 
of fire; aneighlx 
house was burn 
The bridegro: 
threw off his 
and, with the mi 
ister and othe 
ran to extinguis} 
the flames; thy 
returned, recoat: 
kissed his brick 
and received t) 
congratulations of 
his friends. 

Black Hall, th 
seat of the Gris- 
wolds, is a cluster 
of half a doze 
houses, in the midst 
of a thick grove of 


trees, on’ the fine 
segment of land 
which slopes into 
the Sound so far 


that in winter the 
sun rises and sets 


over the water. 
This large proper- 
ty was a fief or 


feudal grant to the 
first Matthew Gris- 
wold in 1645. He 
built a log-house— 
the first house in 
Lyme — upon the 
site of the mansion, 
which you at 
the end of the pri- 
vate entrance, and 
dug a well, which is 
still in existence. He sent a negro slave to 
occupy the premises, as the Indians were 
too hostile for him to venture to remove his 
family so far from the fort at Saybrook. 
Tradition says that the log-house was called 
the “ black’s hall,” which is supposed to have 
been the origin of the pleasant -sounding 
name which the place now bears. 

The old gubernatorial mansion of Gov- 


see 


cent view of the Sound and its shipping. It 
is the home of Mr. Matthew Griswold, one of 
the Governor’s sons. It is a well-preserved 
specimen of antiquity, and one of those 
dwellings the geography of which can not 
be read upon the face of it. The rooms 
seem numberless, and vary in size and shape 
until the explorer is hopelessly confused. It 
is full of suggestion, for Governor Roger 
Griswold was one of our country’s ablest 
statesmen. He was called, at the age of 
thirty-two, from a valuable law practice 
into the councils of the nation, and was 
pronounced one of the most finished schol- 
ars in Congress, where he served ten years 
—during a part of the administration of 


GOVERNOR GRISWOLD'S HOUSE. 


Washington, the whole of that of Adams, | 
and a portion of that of Jefferson. He was | 
a brilliant talker, and profoundly versed in 
law. He was the first cousin of Oliver 
Wolcott, who was at the same time Secre- | 
tary of the Treasury. He was nominated 
Secretary of State in 1801, but saw fit to de- 
cline. He was subsequently appointed judge | 
of the Superior Court, elected Lieutenant- | 
Governor, and finally Governor of Connect- | 
icut, in which office he died, in 1812. He 
sleeps in the Griswold grave-yard, and his 
tomb, rising against a background of green, 
may be seen as you cross Black Hall River. 


He was the son of Governor Matthew Gris- 
wold, who was conspicuous for the energy 
of his counsels and active measures during 


the Revolution. Governor Matthew, when 
a young man, was grave, shy, tall, and some- 
what awkward. He courted a young lady | 
in Durham, who put him off, delaying to give 
an answer in the hope that a doctor, whom 
she preferred, would propose. He finally 
tired of his long rides on horseback, and 
suspecting the state of her mind, pressed | 
for an immediate decision. 

“T should like a little more time,” reiter- 
ated the fair one. 

“Madame, I will give you a lifetime,” was 
the lover’s response; and rising with dig- 
nity, he took his leave. 

The lady-took her lifetime, and died sin- 
gle, as the doctor never came forward. | 
Young Griswold returned to Lyme so deeply | 
mortified with the failure of his suit that 
he was little disposed to repeat the process | 
of love-making. In course of events his | 
second cousin, Ursula Wolcott, came on a| 
visit to Black Hall. She was a modern edi- 
tion of her grandmother, the historical Mar- 
tha Pitkin, bright, beautiful, accomplished, 
and self-reliant. She was a little older than 
Matthew. She became assured that his af- | 
fections were centred upon herself, but he | 
was provokingly reticent. Meeting him on | 
the stairs one day, she asked, “ What did you | 
say, Cousin Matthew ?” 





“T did not say any thing,” he replied. 

A few days later, meeting him, she asked 
in the same tone, “ What did you say, Cousin 
Matthew ?” 

“T did not say any thing,” he replied as 
before. 

Finally, meeting him upon the beach one 
morning, she again asked, “ What did you 
say, Cousin Matthew ?” 

“T did not say any thing,” he still replied. 

“It is time you did,” she remarked, with 
emphasis. 

Whereupon something was said, the result 
of which was a wedding, and the brilliant 
bride had a queenly reign at Black Hall. No 
lady in American history could introduce you 
to more Governors among her immediate re- 
lations. Her father was Governor Roger 
Wolcott, her brother was Governor Oliver 
Wolcott, her nephew was the second Gov- 
ernor Oliver Wolcott, her cousin was Gov- 
ernor Pitkin, her husband was Governor 
Matthew Griswold, and her son was Govern- 
or Roger Griswold. 

Black Hall has always been famous for the 
beauty and spirit of its women. Governor 
Matthew Griswold had eight dashing sis- 
ters, who were known as the “ Black Hall 
boys,” from being‘ given to all manner of 


| out-of-door sports; they could ride, leap, 
| row, and swim, and they had withal the gifts 


and graces which won them distinguished 
husbands. Phebe married Rev. Jonathan 
Parsons, the Lyme minister, whose clerical 
career did not run smoothly, in consequence 
of his admiration for Rev. George Whitefield. 
He was a protégé of Rev. Jonathan Ed- 
wards, and a man of excellent parts. A 
fair, frank, manly, good-humored face looks 
down from his portrait. He had a passion 
for fine clothes, for gold and silver lace, 


|and ruffled shirt fronts, which distressed 


some of the good Puritans in his church. 
His wife was given to practical jokes. One 
evening as he was about to leave the house 
for the weekly prayer-meeting—after taking 
a last look in the mirror to satisfy himself 
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that every particular hair was stroked the 
right way—she playfully threw her arms 
about his neck, passed one hand over his 
face, and kissed him. As he entered the 
church he was nettled by a ripple of 
smiles which ran through the congregation, 
and he noticed that some of the brethren 
were eying him suspiciously. Presently it 
was whispered in his ear that his face was 
blackened. On another occasion his fun- 
loving wife wickedly clipped a leaf from 
his sermon, and sat in the little square pew 
before him, quietly fanning herself, and en- 


the chasm. She was remarkably clever 
with her pen, and it is said often wrote ser- 
mons herself. 
celebrated Major Samuel Holden Parsons, 
and grandmother of Simon Greenleaf, pro- 
fessor of law at Cambridge, author of val- 
uable legal works, etc.* 


* In illustration of the statement concerning the re- 
markable number of lawyers, as well as other brilliant 
men and women of Lyme origin in different parts of 
the country, I will mention a few well-known names; 
but it must not be understood that I am in the garden 
to cull all the flowers. Chief Justice Ebenezer Lane, 
of Ohio, was a grandson of Governor Matthew Gris- 
wold, and Judge William Lane is a grandson of Gov- 
ernor Roger Griswold. One of the sisters of Governor 
Matthew married Elijah Backus, of Norwich, from 
whom descended General John Pope, of the late war. 
Another sister married Judge Hillhouse, whose de- 
scendants are among the prominent families of New 
Haven. General Joseph G. Perkins, of the late war, 
also Colonel John Griswold, an accomplished young 
officer who fell at Antietam, were grandsons of Gov- 
ernor Roger Griswold. Rev. George Griswold, pastor 
of the East Lyme church for thirty-six years, and Rev. 
Sylvanus Griswold, of Feeding Hills, were of the same 
family. Also Nathaniel Lynde Griswold and George 
Griswold, the great East India importers of New York ; 
the wife of Hon. Frederick Frelinghuysen ; the wife of 
Senator Lanman ; the wife of Senator Foster; the wife 
of John Lyon Gardiner, of Gardiuer’s Island; the wife 
of President Tyler; Chief Justice S. T. Hosmer: and 
Eleanora, the wife of Virginia Cenci, Prince of Vico- 
varo, present Grand Chamberlain to the King of Italy. 
The prince is a lineal descendant of the family of 
Beatrice Cenci, and resides in the ancient Cenci pal- 
ace. The Seldens have contributed largely to the emi- 
nence of our country. Conspicuous among the jurists 
of the present generation are-Judge Samuel Lee Sel- 
den and Judge Henry R. Selden, of New York. We 
may add to the list Hon. Dudley Selden, member of 
Congress ; General M‘Dowell, of army notoriety ; Pres- 
ident Nott; Rev. Dr. Samuel Nott; Professor Eaton, 
of Yale; A. L. Backus, of Toledo; the wife of Rev. 
Leonard W. Bacon; Mrs. General Lewis Cass; and 
Mrs. General Hunt, of Toledo. A daughter of John 
M‘Curdy married the famous and witty ecclesiastic 
Rey. Nathan Strong, of Hartford; another married Dr. 
Channing, of Boston. A daughter of Lynde M‘Curdy | 
married Hon. John Allen, member of Congress; and 
their son, Hon. John W. Allen, was also a member of 


| stones, and clubs. 








Congress. Robert M‘Curdy, the great importing mer- 
chant of New York, is a brother of Judge M‘Curdy, 
and the daughter of the latter is the wife of Professor | 


Two generations farther back we hay 
curious episode, in which Matthew Grisw, 
the second figured as “ Lyme’s champi 

| He was a tall, broad-chested, powerful yo: 
athlete, and a justice of the peace. T), 
|was a troublesome controversy betwee 
New London and Lyme about a tract of Jay, 
/some four miles in width, which both elaiy, 
ed. One summer morning in 1671 a part 


|of Lyme hay-makers went into the contr 
| verted meadow to mow the grass, led 
| Griswold. 
|from New London entered upon the othe: 
joying his embarrassment when he reached | 


by 


About the same time a compan) 


side. They all pitched in together, and 


/such a scrimmage was never witnessed ]y 
| fore nor since in the land of steady habits 
She was the mother of the | 


It began with words, but quickly came to 
blows with fists, feet, seythes, rakes, whet 
There were other jus- 
tices of the peace present besides Griswold, 
and the belligerents were pretty generally 
arrested. They went to law, each party in 
dicting the other; twenty-one from New 
London and fifteen from Lyme. The forme: 
were fined £9, the latter £5. The fines 
were remitted by the General Court of Con- 
necticut, and the land divided between the 
two towns. But the dividing line was not 
determined. Then arose another civil or 
uncivil war. New London kindly offered 


|to take three miles and give one mile to 


Lyme, and Lyme made a similar disinter- 
ested proposition to New London. The 
wrangling continued for some months. Tra- 
dition says “it was finally agreed, since the 
tract was not worth the expense of further 
litigation, to settle the question by a pri- 
vate combat.” This decision was piously re- 
corded as “leaving it to the Lord.” Each 
town chose two champions, appointed a day, 
and people gathered in great numbers to 
see the fight. Matthew Griswold and Will- 
iam Ely fought for Lyme, and so valorous- 
ly and well that they won the victory, and 
New London relinquished all claim to the 
property. 


States Supreme Court; Rev. Dr. Stone, of San Fran- 
cisco; Mrs. Rev. Dr. Hubbell, author of Shady Side; 
Hon. David M. Stone, editor of Journal of Commerce ; 
Mrs. Professor Hoppin, of Yale Theological Seminary ; 
Dr. John Peck; Rev. Thomas Ruggles Gold Peck ; 
Judge Seth E. Sill; General Theodore Sill, member 
of Congress; Miss Sill, of the Rockford Seminary; 
Judge William Marvin, of Key West, Florida; Judge 
Richard Marvin, of New York; George Griffin, the 
famous New York lawyer; Rev. Edward Dorr Grif- 
fin, president of Williams College; the inventor of 
Colt’s revolvers; Judge Colt, of the Supreme Court; 
Judge Colt, of St. Louis; Hon. Alfred Ely, member of 
Congress, author, etc. ; Elias H. Ely, fifty years a mem- 
ber of the New York bar; Abner L. Ely; D. J. Ely; 
Z. 8. Ely, prominent New York merchants; Hon. An- 


E. E. Salisbury, of New Haven. From the Smiths, | sel Sterling, member of Congress; General Elisha Ster- 


Demings, Pecks, Sills, Marvins, Lords, Colts, Elye, | 
Sterlings, Champions, and other Lyme families, the | 
army is legion. Senator Truman Smith; Senator Na- | 
than Smith; Judge Nathaniel Smith ; Rev. Matthew | 
Hale Smith; 
Congress ; 


| ling; Hon. Micah Sterling, member of Congress (all 
| lawyers of eminence); General Epaphroditus Cham- 
| pion, member of Congress ; Rev. Henry Champion ; 
Hon, Aristarchus Champion, of Rochester; Chief 


Colonel Henry C. Deming, member of | Justice William L. Storrs; Hon. Henry Storrs, mem- 
Rev. Dr. Edward Strong, of Boston ; Judge | | ber of Congress; the two wives of Governor Trum- 


Strong, of St. Louis; Judge Strong, of the "United | bull, and a host of others. 
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THE GRISWOLD GRAVE-YARD. 


A pretty little romance once occurred in 
this same notable vicinity, which gave the 
name to “Bride Brook.” In the winter of 
1646-47 a young couple in Saybrook were 
to be married. The only magistrate quali- 
fied to perform the rite was absent. They 
sent to New London for John Winthrop, 
who replied that he would meet them at 
the river, which was then regarded as the 
boundary line between Saybrook and New 
London. It was some six or seven miles 
east of the Connecticut River, but thither 
the bridal party proceeded through deep 
snow-drifts. Arriving on the bank of the 
specified stream, they found it impassable 
on account of the ice, which was breaking. 
Consequently the marriage service was pro- 
nounced upon the New London side, and 
the loving pair promised to love, honor, and 
obey upon the Saybrook shore, and went 
their way rejoicing. 

Lyme was formerly a part of Saybrook, 
the settlement of which commenced in 1635. 
The region was selected for the commence- 
ment of empire by Cromwell, Hampden, and 
several English noblemen who had become 
dissatisfied with the management of civil 
and religious affairs under Charles L, and 
fully determined to remove permanently to 
the wilds of America. They organized a 
company, and secured a patent for a large 


portion of Connecticut, and sent John Win- | 


throp the younger to take possession and 
build a fort at the mouth of the Connecti- 
cut River. It was called Saybrook, in hon- 
or of Lord Say and Seal, and Lord Brook, 
who were foremost in pushing the enterprise. 
It was located on a peninsula, circular in 


form, and connected to the main-land by a) 


narrow neck over which the tide sometimes 


tlowed, and was considered safe from any | 
sudden incursion of the Indians. Two great | 


handsome squares were laid out on the roll- 
ing land near the fort, designed as a build- 
ing site for palatial residences. 

Colonel George Fenwick was the only 
one of the original patentees who came to 
abide in Saybrook. Cromwell and some 


others actually embarked in the Thazes, 
but were stopped by an order from the 
king. Colonel Fenwick was accompanied 
by his young, lovely, golden-haired, sunny- 
tempered wife, Lady Alice Boteler. She 
had been reared in the bosom of English 
luxury and refinement, but could adapt 
herself to pioneer life, and made her rude 
home in the quaint fort bright with wild 
flowers and merry with laughter. She 
brought with her a “shooting gun,” with 
which she used to practice, to the great di- 
version of her neighbors, and she had “ pet 
rabbits,” and a little garden which grew ta- 
ble delicacies. She was fond of out-of-door 
exercises, and was often seen cantering over 
the country on horseback. She had few as- 
sociates—Mrs. John Winthrop, whose home 
during that period was on Fisher’s Island, 
Mrs. Lake, a sister of Mrs. Winthrop, Mrs. 
Annah Wolcott Griswold, and Colonel Fen- 
wick’s two sisters (one of whom married 
Richard Ely), comprised about the whole 
list. She died after nine years of Saybrook 
life, and was buried within the embank- 
ment walls of the fort. Colonel Fenwick 
soon after returned to England, where he 
was one of the judges who tried the unhap- 
py Charles I. He left his private affairs in 
this country in charge of Matthew Gris- 
wold, who erected the monument over Lady 
Fenwick’s grave, which for two and a quar- 
ter centuries was an object of sorrowful in- 
terest on the treeless, flowerless, desolate 
bluff which overlooks the flats and shallows 
at the mouth of the Connecticut River. It 
is, however, no longer there, but occupies a 
shady nook in the old Saybrook cemetery. 
Four years since an enterprising railroad cor- 
poration found the world so narrow that it 
must needs plow directly through this sacred 
spot, and not only rob us of the last shovel- 
ful of earth which our heroie ancestors 
heaped together, but heartlessly overturn 
the “ quiet couch of clay” upon which Lady 
Fenwick had so long rested. Her remains 
were re-interred with imposing ceremonies. 
Her golden hair was found in a perfect con- 
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dition, or nearly so, and a lock of it is pre- 
served in an air-tight box in the Acton Li- 
brary at Saybrook. 

By-the-way, this library, which was dedi- 
cated with great enthusiasm on July 4, 1874, 
will repay a visit. It is an institution 
which originated with the ladies of Say- 
brook about twenty years ago, but which 
remained to take definite shape through the 
gift of a lot to the trustees by Hon. Thomas 
C. Acton, the well-known President of the 
Board of Police Commissioners in New York 
city in the time of the draft riot. He was 
also chiefly instrumental in raising funds 
to erect the handsome building, which, in 
grateful recognition, was christened the 
Acton Library. It contains some seventeen 
hundred volumes already, and the germ of a 
museum of relics and curiosities. It is sit- 
uated on one of the principal streets of Say- 
brook, directly opposite the summer resi- 
dence and attractive grounds of Mr. Acton. 

An attempt was made in 1675 to annex 
Saybrook and its surrounding territory to 
New York. Sir Edmund Andros appeared 
off the coast with an armed 
fleet, and demanded the sur- 
render of the fort in the name 
of the Duke of York. 

“We will die first,” was the 
reply of Captain Bull, the 
commander. 

The garrison was imme- 
diately drawn up and pre- 
pared for action. Andros did 
not wish to ineur bloodshed, 
and sent pacific messages. 
He finally proposed an in- 
terview with the officers, and 
landed. He was received 
courteously. But when he 
ordered the duke’s patent 
and his own commission to 
be read, Captain Bull, whose 
messenger, sent in hot haste 








to Hartford, had just returned with 
structions from the General Court, ste} 
forward and forbade the reading. 
clerk of Andros attempted to go on. 
“Silence!” roared Captain Bull; and t 
with deep sonorous voice he recited the pro- 
test of the Hartford authorities. When 
had finished, Sir Edmund Andros, pleas 
with his boldness and soldier-like bear, 
asked his name. 
| “My name is Bull, Sir.” 
| “Ball! It is a pity your horns were not 
| tipped with silver!” 
| Andros wrote to his royal master afte: 
| his return to New York that nothing could 
| be done with officers or people in Connect- 
'icut, for the existing government was bent 
upon defending its chartered rights. 
Saybrook’s historical point, where the 
lordly palaces of Europe were to have been 
and are not, was the seat of the first Yale 
| College. The building was one story high 
| and eighty feet long, and, together with the 
| lot, was a donation from Nathaniel Lynde, 
the great Saybrook land-holder, who was a 
| grandson of the Earl of Digby. The books 
| which formed the college library were do- 
| nated by the ministers in the vicinity. The 
| scholarly people of Lyme and Saybrook en- 
| joyed the privilege of attending fifteen Com- 
| mencements, and sixty of the graduates of 
that period afterward became distinguish- 
ed in the ministry. When the subject was 
agitated of removing the institution to New 
Haven, these two ancient towns at the Con- 
necticut’s mouth arrayed themselves in open 
opposition. But potent influences were 
working elsewhere. The Governor and his 
royal council finally visited Saybrook in 
state—it was in the summer of 1718—and 
presently a warrant was issued to the sheriff 
to convey the college library to New Haven. 
He proceeded to the house where the books 
were kept, and found resolute men assem- 
| bled to resist his authority. He summoned 
‘aid, entered forcibly, and placed the books 
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ler a strong guard for the night. In the 

rning every cart provided for the jour- 

was found broken, and the horses were 
inlging in the liberty of a free country. 
Other conveyances were obtained, and the 
troubled sheriff was escorted out of Say- 
rook by a company of soldiers. But, alas! 

e bridges on the road to New Haven were 

destroyed. After multiplied delays and 

exations the end of the route was reached, 
vhen, lo! three hundred of the books were 
iissing, also valuable papers. It was whis- 
yered that they had been spirited away and 
buried. 

Saybrook is larger than Lyme, and more 
viven to business. Its streets are broad 
and beautiful, and well lined with the ven- 
erated trees which the first settlers planted. 
Its homes are mostly surrounded with spa- 
cious gardens and grounds. 
ness hardly in keeping with its length of 
years, but many houses are standing, never- 
theless, which have tasted the salt air for 


LYME. 


It has a new- | 


| her subjects. 
| settlement upon its shore in the olden times, 


three and four half-centuries, and are full | 


of historic charms and associations. Prom- 
inent among them is the Hart mansion. It 
was built by Captain Elisha Hart, the son 
of the old minister of Saybrook, and broth- 
er of Major-General William Hart, one of 


| gends, 
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hour. Lyme embraces a number of small vil- 
lages scattered over its wide territory, and 
the intervening drives are exceptionally at- 
tractive. The road to North Lyme winds 
among sharp steeps, wild crags, around glim- 
mering lakes, through weird ravines and 
darksome gorges, every now and then emer- 
ging into the broad sunlight upon the top of 
some remarkable elevation, where magnifi- 
cent views may be obtained, stretching for 
miles up the Connecticut and across the 
Sound, with the valleys of soft green, the 
pretty curving creeks reflecting the blue 


| sky, and Lyme half hidden among the leaves 


below. The variety in the landscape would 
drive an artist to distraction. It is a singu- 
lar mixture of the wild and the tame, of the 
austere and the cheerful. 

A beautiful lake some two miles long lies 
among these hills, seemingly thrown in by 
nature hap-hazard as a sort of plaything for 
The Mohegan Indians had a 


and their bark canoes skimmed its polished 
surface in all weathers. It abounds in le- 
When piracy was at its zenith, sev- 


| eral noted brigands were in hiding for some 


the original purchasers of the three and one- | 


half million acres of land in Ohio known 
as the “ Western Reserve.” 
married the daughter of John M‘Curdy, of 
Lyme, and they were the parents of seven 
of the most beautiful women on this side 
of the Atlantic. Two of 
these daughters were court- 
ed and wed under this roof 
by the distinguished naval 
officers, Commodore Isaac 
and Commodore Joseph 
Hull. It was the residence 
of Commodore Isaae Hull 
and his family for many 
years. A third daughter 
married Hon. Heman Allen, 
United States minister to 
South America. A fourth 
married the celebrated 
Rev. Dr. Jarvis. The house 
teems with incident, and 
many a thrilling romance 
might be gathered from its 
silent halls. Saybrook has 
five miles or more of sea- 
beach, presided over by Fen- 
wick Hall, a great elegant 
summer hotel, which draws 
annually hundreds of visit- 
ors. 

Lyme and Saybrook are 
about ten minutes by rail- 
road apart; by carriage and 
the picturesque old Connec- 
ticut River ferry-boat, with 
its white sail, perhaps an 


he. 


| the same overhanging bowlder. 
Captain Hart | 


time in a cave near “ Lion’s Roek,” and it was 
afterward currently reported that Captain 
Kidd had buried a box of treasures under 
Two negro 
slaves stole away one dark night to dig for 


| it, armed with a Bible, which they had been 


| 


told it was necessary to read aloud whenev- 
er the devil should make his appearance to 


HART MANSION, 
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protect the property. They were followed | 
to their ghostly task by some waggish young 
men, who hid near by to watch operations. | 
For a time there was no sound save the | 
steady stroke of the pick-axe into the earth. 
All at once there was a clink as if it had hit 
some hard substance. 

“Quick, Sambo, read de Bible; I hear de 
debel down dar,” cried Pete. 

Sambo scrambled for the book and turned | 
over the leaves. | 

“ Read, Sambo, read; de debel am gettin’ | 
hold ob de lid ob de box.” | 


“T can’t find de place, de debel he shake | ~ 


me so,” said Sambo, dropping the Bible and | 
running, followed by Pete, neither looking | 
behind them nor pausing until they had ac- 
complished the whole five miles to the town. | 
Upon the heights near this lake is the resi- | 

dence of the celebrated Rev. Dr. E. F. Burr, 
author of Pater Mundi, Ecce Celum, and other | 
works, who is the pastor of the church in | 
North Lyme. To the west a short distanee, | 
near the old homestead of the Elys, and on | 
one of the highest points in the region, is | 
the elegant country-seat of Mr. Z. 8. Ely, of | 
New York. This romantic corner of Lyme 
was the ancient home of the Seldens and 
Sterlings, one branch of the Lords, and oth- 
er notable families. It was here that John 
Pierrepont, the poet, wooed and won his 
pretty Lord bride ; and it was also here that 
Henry Howard Brownell’s last poem was 
written. | 
| 


Lyme, notwithstanding its uneven sur- 
face, has very little waste land. Agricul- | 
ture and the raising of horses, mules, and | 
horned cattle have been a great source of 
wealth to the inhabitants, particularly in 
former years. The shad-fisheries in the 
Connecticut have also yielded large profits; | 
and shell and other fish have been taken | 
plentifully from the Sound. The town has | 
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a thrifty, well-cared-for appearance even to 
its remotest borders, and a quiet, uncon 
scious aspect, as if the stormy world had 
rained only peace and contentment upon 


| its legendary soil and historic homes. It is 
| one of the loveliest nooks on the New En- 


gland coast; and if its distinguished sons 


|and daughters could all be gathered home, 


the world might well pause to exclaim, in 
figurative language, “‘ However small a tree 
in the great orchard, Lyme is a matchless 
producer of fruit.” 


QUATRAINS. 
SPENDTHRIFT. 
Tue fault’s not mine, you understand : 
God shaped my palm so T can hold 
But little water in my hand, 
And not much gold. 


FAME. 


Such kings of shreds have wooed and won her 
Snch crafty knaves her laurel owned, 
It has become almost an honor 
Not to be crowned. 


EPICS AND LYRICS. 


It sometimes chances that the stanchest boat 
Goes down in seas whereon a leaf might float. 
What ponderous epics have been wrecked by Time 
Since Herrick launched his cockle-shells of rhyme! 





A CHILD'S GRAVE. 


A little mound with chipped head-stone, 
The grass—ah me!—uncut about the sward, 
Summer by summer left alone, 
With one white lily keeping watch and ward. 





TO ANY POET. 


Out of the thousand verses you have writ, 

If Time spare none, you will not care at all; 

If Time spare one, you will not know of it: 

Nor shame nor fame can scale a church-yard wall. 


T. B. Avprron. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A CANDIDATE. 
By PORTE CRAYON. 
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THE HEATHEN, 


Menenius. He loves your people; 
But tie him not to be their bedfellow. 
Coriolanus. I do owe them still 
My life and services. 
Menenius. It then remains 
That you do speak to the people. 
Coriolanus. I do beseech you 
Let me o’erleap that custom; for I can not 
Put on the gown, stand nake d, and entreat them, 


|or evil times, 


and have much veneration, 


| but ne rest.” 


Modern biographers and interviewers 
leave our princes neither rest nor venera- 
tion; and it requires the least smattering 
of science to perceive that nowadays the 
heavenly bodies have no hand in the man- 


| 
For my wounds’ sake, to give their suffrages: please you | agement of our public affairs. 


That I may pass this doing. —SHAKSPEARE. 


Princes and planets being thus dethroned 
and discredited, our political philosophers 


T was once commonly believed that | have turned in an opposite direction, and 


kings, ministers, statesmen, heroes, phi- 
losophers, and great folks generally exer- 
cised a controlling influence in moulding 
the character of centuries and directing the 
destinies of nations, while stars, planets, 
comets, aurera borealis, eclipses, and other 
highnesses (more or less serene) participa- 
ted in their honors and responsibilities. 
Lord Bacon embalms the popular faith in 
one of his terse aphorisms: “Princes are 
like unto heavenly bodies, which cause good 
Vou. LII.—No. 309.—22 


| 


now maintain that the people themselves 
are the true sources of power, while wis- 
dom and counsel are only to be found in 
the voice of the multitude. 

And in compliment to the grangers, who 
are rapidly becoming a power in the land, 
we will proceed further to illustrate our 
faith by likening a free people to a mighty 
tree, deep-rooted, wide - branching, cloud- 
touching, with foliage of perennial green- 
backs and fruits for the healing of the na- 











tions, especially the effete seonarchics of 
Europe and the barbarous hordes which in- 
fest this and other continents. As for offi- 
cials, those pretentious governmental agen- 
cies to whom so much power and influence 
were formerly attributed, what are they in 
our eyes but so many troublesome vermin, 
taking the color, taste, and odor of the plant 
which engenders them; squirming borers 
secretly sucking the sap that flows up from 
the vigorous roots; greedy caterpillars pitch- 
ing their subtle tents where the green-back- 
ed leaves grow thickest; strident ephemera 
that by luck or impudence have succeeded 
in crawling to the topmost boughs, thence 
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hes ilthy altitude of a thonsand feet or more 
above the ocean tides, is enabled through 
his weekly telescopic journal to conte- 
plate the folly and confusion of the great 
world beneath, calmly wondering how jt 
has happened that all the knaves, block- 
heads, and bunglers together should hay; 
been selected to run the machinery, whey 
there is so much intelligence and honesty 
going to waste among the unemployed spec- 
tators; so many statesmen out of place 


| who carry on the tip of their tongues the 


| they can’t get 


to be picked off and gobbled by some inves- | 


tigating tomtit, or whirled by the next pop- 
ular breeze into contemptuous oblivion ? 
Glisteuing in the many-colored light of 
a free press, and quivering with the winds 
of free discussion, the character and prod- 
uct of our national plant, as it shows above- 
ground, would seem to be sufficiently well 
understood; but the wise cultivator knows 
the tree of liberty is not an air plant, and 
in seeking assurance of its continued health, 
growth, and fruitfulness, he must consider 
the wide-spreading, hard-working system 
of roots—that humble brotherhood which 
with obscure and unceasing labor draws 
life and vigor from the bounteous earth to 
sustain the whole; and it is precisely be- 


of one of these distant and obscure bunches | 
of rootlets, and have had occasion to ob- 
serve how the political sap which sustains 
our free institutions is elaborated, that we 
feel justified in enlightening the public with 
our personal experiences. 

Shrinking from the competition, and un- 
derrating the prizes offered in the great 
world, I “concluded some ten years ago to 
set up my tabernacle in Hardscrabble, a re- 
mote village in the mountains of my native 
State. Here, with pure air, quiet rural sur- | 
roundings, and the absence of any high and 
exacting standard of living, 1 was enabled 
to realize the truth of Pope’s philosophic 
couplet, 


“Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three words—health, peace, and competence.” 


I had little society ont of my own family, 
but with books and a garden one need never 
suffer with ennui. Then, through my two 
weekly newspapers, one foreign, the other 


domestic, I managed to keep up a rather | to seize upon the first countryman that hap- 


calm and philosophic interest in the current 
politics of Washington, London, Paris, Ber- 
lin, Madrid, Hardscrabble, and all the other 
great centres of intrigue and roguery. 


simple word which, like a cabalistiec charm, 
would silence all this stupid wrangling, but 
a hearing; good Samaritans 
who are ready with their flask of olive-oil 


to mollify the vinegar, pepper, and mustard 


| of this pungent salad, but the people don’t 


seem to like oil in their messes; so much 
untried integrity, which, like Hazael of old, 
exclaims, “Is thy servant a dog that he 


| Should do this thing ?” but is never intrust- 


ed with the opportunity. 
Indeed, the current of my own unambi- 
tious life was sometimes so disturbed by the 


| blundering and patent ignorance of our rul- 


ers that, while all ideas of place or political 
preferment had been definitely ruled out of 
my plans, I felt constrained by a sense of 
duty to embody my views on the questions 


| involved, and send them to a newspaper for 
| publication. 
cause we happen to be located in the midst | 


Now your country editor, generally very 
limited in all kinds of resources, is the most 
‘cheerful recipient of gratuitous contribu- 


| tions, any thing from a big turnip to a two- 


column article being gratefully acknowl- 
edged. My communications were always 
| introduced with a flourish of compliments ; 

| surprise that such abilities should so per- 
sistently keep out of the public service ; in- 
timations that my fellow-citizens would not 
long permit this seclusion; just the sort of 
man needed in our Legislature at this crisis, 
ete. Occasionally in the hunting or fishing 
season I had a city friend to spend a week 
with me, and, as may be supposed, profited 


| by the opportunity to ventilate my thoughts 


When our hill-folks wish to indicate a! 


cool and comprehensive judgment, they say, 
“ Hit looks jess that way to a man up a tree,” 
the point of which homely figure is keenly 
apparent to one who, from a secluded and 


and readings. 

A hospitable host’s opinions are swallow- 
ed with his wine, and my guest politely 
wondered I didn’t assert these valuable and 
statesman-like views in Congress. Then, 
during the long, dull winter months, when 
intellectual humors have accumulated un- 
comfortably, I have often been constrained 


pened to call with marketing. I invite him 
to a seat by the fire, and he replies with the 
| Srangers’ formula of “ Hard times and high 
| taxes.” 

To hasten the thawing process I offer him 
a glass of sherry, and at once proceed to ex- 
plain the causes and remedy for the prevail- 
ing griefs. As the unaccustomed beverage 
warms up his Beotian faculties, he turns 
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ae ; 
upon me open - mouthed, and 
swallows my speech pretty 
much as a@ conjurer swallows 
a sword (which gastronomic feat 
don’t nourish either of them 
much), and at the first pause 
knocks the remaining breath 
out of my body with an enthusi- 
astic thump, exclaiming, “ Why, 
squire, we ort to send you to the 
Legislater, so we ort.” 
These suggestions, continual- 
ly repeated by neighbors and ac- 
quaintances who came to solicit 
mv advice and assistance in mat- 
ters of business—small pecuniary 
advances, my indorsement on a 
note, or the loan of my wheel- 
barrow—made no impression on 
my unalterable resolution ; but 
there seemed to be no reason 
why I should distrust or resent 
expressions of esteem and con- 
fidence volunteered from so many 
different sources. I am sure Julius Cesar 
didn’t kick the man who thrice offered him 
a kingly crown, which perhaps he should 
have done. Nevertheless I must confess 
that after each and every mention of the 
subject I found my interest in the garden 


declining, and my readings involuntarily | 


directed more and more to newspapers and 
political books. I began to entertain the 
idea of subscribing for one or two of the 
leading party journals, and was surprised 
and mortified to find myself mentally re- 
opening a discussion which I flattered my- 
self had been definitely closed ten years 


before: “In this land of popular govern- | 


ment can any citizen, and especially one of 
marked ability, be justified in turning his 


back on public affairs and hiding his light | 


under a cabbage?” After all, do not we 
bo} ’ 


men of culture, we—ah! (well, I may whis- | 


per it tonfidentially)—we gentlemen, err, 
through false pride, self-indulgent indo- 
lence, despicable timidity, feeble fastidious- 
ness, in thus shirking the duties and respon- 
sibilities of good citizenship, and deserting 
the people who have need of us? Or if oc- 
casionally tempted into the arena, do we 
not, like Coriolanus, put on haughty and 
impracticable airs, and because we happen 
to be misunderstood and rejected, stand 
pouting in corners for the rest of our lives, 
like the burly Roman, sour enough to at- 
tempt something worse if we were not too 
lazy ?” 

How can the country get along at all if 
the “wisdom that cometh to the learned 
man by opportunity of leisure” persistently 
refnses to participate in its councils ? 

Pursuing these reflections, my mind in- 
sensibly wandered into a maze of changing 
and exaggerated vagaries, which at length 
began to assume shape and meaning. I 


OLNOLNNATUS. 


found myself moving with an immense civ- 
ic and military procession toward a mighty 


| dome towering above the classic colonnades 


and stately groves beneath like an archi- 
tectural aspiration—an edifice familiar to 
those who deal in railroad subsidies and 
two-dollar greenbacks. My modest person- 
ality was swelled with the proud conscious- 
| ness of being the cynosure of all eyes, my 
soul elevated with the retrospect of a long 
career of public labors, successes, and hon- 
ors. As I took position between the pillars 
of the eastern portico and looked down 
upon the vast multitude that blackened the 
area in front, I felt the supreme moment had 
arrived. The banners waved, cannons roar- 
ed, and trumpets brayed—so did the crowd. 

“Fellow-citizens!” said I. 

“Excuse me, Sir,” said the servant-girl, 
thrusting her headin at the door. ‘“There’s 
three men in the hall wishes to see you.” 

Confused at having been caught napping, 

and irritated at the impertinent folly of my 
irresponsible visions, I hastened to meet the 
| strangers at the door. 
| “Hello, here’s the man we’re looking for!” 
}exclaimed a gruff voice, and a hand was 
laid with rude familiarity upon my shoul- 
| der, from which I recoiled with visible dis- 
|gust; for I recognized Bully M‘Cue, who 
| kept a billiard table and gambling-room at 
|the other end of the village—a notorious 
| character, whom heretofore I had always 
| civilly avoided. 

The hallucinations of my dream were still 
| hanging about my brain, like the mists on 
|a mountain after a storm, so I spoke with 
| freezing dignity: “Excuse me, gentlemen, 

but to what do I owe the honor of this 
visit ?” 

Having expended all he knew of manners 
and diplomacy in that bearish salutation, 


| 
1 
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BULLY M‘OUR. 


Bully seemed abashed, squirted a stream 
of tobacco juice on the carpet, and yielded 
precedence to his colleagues, with both of 
whom I had been previously acquainted— 
Mr. Weakly, the village editor, and Squire 
Stubble, one of our rural magnates, who 
had once represented the county in the 
Legislature. 

“Don’t care to set down; we’ve come to 
talk business,” said Stubble, in a voice whose 
harshness was modified by a jolly wink. 

There was evidently something unusual 
on hand, so I graciously led the visitors into 
my study, closed the door, and invited fur- 
ther explanations: 

“Hit’s no use foolin’ round,” continued 
the squire. “There’s a korkus now a-settin’ 
down at Guzzleby’s saloon, and we’re ’p’int- 
ed a committee to know if you'll run.” 

“Run for what?” I inquired, with some 
bewilderment of manner. 

“Why, the Legislater, of course. Don’t 
think we’d run a gentleman like you for 
constable, do you?” And the facetious 
farmer chuckled at the humorous conceit. 

Silencing his colleague with a gesture, 
the editor took the floor himself. 

“Gentlemen, we all know that men like 
our friend here don’t seek public office un- 
der any circumstances, and don’t consider 
either the emolument or distinction in con- 
senting to accept it; but there are times in 
the history of a free people when its patri- 
otism and ability are bound to come to the 
front. There is corruption and mismanage- 
ment in high and low places, taxes are in- 
creasing from year to year, reform is called 
for, and the party is going down. The great 
question now is, will Colonel Candid con- 





sent to run on the people’s ticket for the 


next Legislature? Hardscrabble awaits 
your answer in breathless suspense.” 

“Really, gentlemen, your proposition js 
so sudden and unexpected that I am pot 
prepared to give a definite response just 
now. I must consider.” 

“That 71 do,” quoth Stubble, bluntly. 
“From a candidate, ‘ consider’ signifies ‘ con- 
sent.’ You’re our man.” 

“A hundred to ten on the people’s candi- 
date!” blurted Bully M‘Cue, recovering his 
voice and slapping his thigh simultaneously, 

Somewhat irritated at the squire’s acute 
bluntness, I reiterated my demand for time 
to consider. 

“We’ll’lect you whether you will or not,” 
persisted Stubble. ‘“You’ve been a-laying 
fallow too long, anyhow.” 

“The game’s dead sure,” said M‘Cue, 
“Sich a hand as he holds will play itself.” 

The editor meanwhile had been scribbling 
something on a bit of paper, and, craving 
silence, proceeded to read what he had 
written: 

“*¢ At the solicitation of numerous friends 
of all parties, Colonel Candid has consented 
to be a candidate for the House of Dele- 
gates. The people’s party and all others 
in favor of reform and opposed to corrup- 
tion will rally to the support of their able 
and distinguished leader,’ ” 

Squire Stubble winked in complaisant ap- 
proval. “Jist the way I was’nounced when 
I went to the Legislater.” 

“Gentlemen,” said I, with an asperity of 
manner which, I fear, was feigned, “you 
are pressing this matter too hastily. More- 
over, I am not a colonel.” 

“No matter,” replied the editor, blandly. 


“We'll make it squire or major, judge or 





GUZZLEBY'S. 


eeneral, as you may select. 
The expense of printing will 
be about the same.” 

«“ But I never held an office 
in my life, civil or military.” 

Nevertheless in this coun- 

try the candidate must have 
a title, a convenient handle to 
his name that the people can 
take hold of easily —some- 
thing mouthy and sonorous to 
serve as a party watch-word. 
If our wise founders failed to 
make adequate provision in 
the Constitution for this ne- 
cessity, popular instinct sup- 
plies the deficiency—often be- 
stowed inappropriately and at 
hap-hazard ; but the popular 
favorite must have a title. 

Silenced on this side issue, 
it appeared rather awkward 
to resume the discussion of 
the main point, so my friends 
returned to the doggery to re- 
port the result of their mis- 
sion, leaving me alone in a 
turmoil of perplexity. Was 
it through weakness or patri- 
otism that I had permitted 
myself to be announced as a 
candidate? What a singular 
coincidence that these people 
should have called just at 
that moment! Yet history 
affords us many examples of 
great careers that have been 
opened and foreshadowed, as 
it were, by incidents as silly 
and unmeaning. 

Yes, I was a candidate. The announce- 
ment flared on the walls and ceiling like a 
prismatic circus bill. I could see it in ev 
ery store, tavern, and saloon, on every big 
tree, plank fence, and barn door in the coun- 
ty. It would be copied in all the city pa- 
pers under the head of “Important Politic- 
al Items.” I felt hot and red to the roots 
of my hair even while I stood there alone. 
But this was not the worst; for presently I 
heard a light rustling footstep tn the hall, 
and a delicate hand laid upon my door-knob. 

My wife is a true woman; the most abso- 
lute femininity prevails in all her instincts, 
habits, tastes, and acquirements. She loves 
her children, her home, her flowers, her mu- 
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| carrying a bouquet culled to adorn my writ- 
ing-table—her daily care during the season 
of flowers. 
3? Look,” said she; “isn’t it lovely ? and so 
| fragrant!” 
| Suddenly she stopped ; a shadow fell upon 
| her face; her apprehensive nostril curled in 
| scornful impatience. 

“Pah!” she exclaimed; “I smell some- 
thing like tobacco and whisky. What made 
these horrid stains upon the carpet? Whose 
dirty boots have been wiped upon the 
lounge? Husband, what visitors have you 
had to-day ?” 

I have always maintained a good reputa- 
tion for courage, but at that moment I wish- 





sic. She loves to queen it in her modest | ed there was a trap-door in the floor. It 
domain, tyrannizing over dirt and disorder, | was solid, however; and, stiffening up, I 
and surrounding herself with all the com- | calmly named over the committee, dwelling 
forts, graces, and elegances that our limited | long on the last conjunction, and stammer- 
means will justify. She loves her husband, | ing a little ere I delivered myself of “ Bully” 
who, like a faithful guardian, has hitherto | M‘Cue. 
held the gate closed against the most dread-| “And what business could that vulgar 
ed enemies of her state—vulgarity, publici- | wretch have with you?” she inquired, in a 
ty, and politics. manner betokening alarm and disgust. 
Wife entered the room radiant with smiles,| “Nothing personal. He was only tacked 
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nothing more to discourage 
embarrass me. ein 
Wife left me so impressed 
with her sublime resignation 
that I took up my pen to write 
to the editor a conclusive re- 
fusal, but reflecting that his 
paper didn’t appear for three 
days, there seemed to be no 
occasion for hasty action, and 
I postponed it, and began 
searching for some’ political 
reading to prepare me for 
coming events. All the books 
of the kind in my active li- 
brary had been pretty well 
conned, but on rummaging in 
an obscure closet I excavated 
De Tocqueville’s Democracy, 
some odd volumes of the Fed- 
eralist, mouse-eaten files of the 
National Intelligencer, with a 
considerable mess of diplo- 
matic correspondence, Patent- 
office reports, and census re- 
turns. There were also some 
pamphlet speeches of Adams, 
Clay, and Calhoun, with some 
packages of De Bow’s Review, 
all of which had come to me by 
inheritance, as also the opin- 
ion that American statesman- 


on to a very respectable committee, who | ship was rapidly and visibly declining from 
called to ask me to become a candidate for | year to year. To retrieve it, what better 


the House of Delegates.” 

“ And was that all?” she laughed. “You 
refused, of course ?” 

“T accepted.” 

The flowers dropped from my lady’s hand, 
and she turned red and pale alternately. 

“Husband,” she said, in an imploring tone, 
‘“‘haven’t I heard you say you would rather 
stand in the pillory than be a candidate for 
popular favors ?” 

“Perhaps I have said so, but circum- 
stances alter cases, and when duty calls, we 
must not shrink from any thing. Good 
men have braved even the pillory for con- 
science’ sake. You remember that grand, 
delightful old De Foe, how the bigots pil- 
loried him for his wit, and how his admir- 
ers and friends made it an ovation of tlow- 
ers ?” 

“Yes,” replied she, bitterly; “but our 
modern democracy don’t pelt their rulers 
with rose-buds, as you will find.” 

Then madam seized a hearth broom, and 
with a certain vindictive energy swept up 
the dirt and tobacco, with the crushed flow- 
ers, into the fire-place, and then departed. 

After a while she returned, with red eyes, 
but a firm and cheerful countenance, and 
asked if I was irrevocably committed to 
those people. I told her I feared I was. 
Then she kissed me, said I must do what I 
thought was my duty, and she would say 


|method than to leave off reading newspa- 
pers and return to the study of the fathers ? 
| In looking over these volumes and papers I 
was astonished to perceive how much of the 
wisdom of past generations is turned into 
folly by the events of the present, and, at 
the same time, how little the folly of to-day 
profits by the wisdom of yesterday. ‘“ Ver- 
ily a living dog is better than a dead lion” 
—a saying which rose to my lips as Squire 
Stubble entered to inform me that the “ kor- 
| kus” had concluded its guzzling, and my 
nomination had been already placarded. 

In repealing the laws of entail and primo- 
geniture the sage of Monticello believed we 
had effectually ‘eradicated every fibre of 
ancient and future aristocracy.” But we 
ean not eradicate human nature by legisla- 
tive enactments. After the lapse of a cen- 
tury we see the same disease which once 
appeared swelling in well-defined boils and 
;carbuncles now diffused like a prurient 
rash, covering the body social from crown 
to heel. 

Squire Stubble is an aristocrat of the an- 
cient carbuncle type, and his career justly 
entitles him to all the regards accorded to 
| the proudest of our Anglo-Norman ancestry. 
| In his youth bold, illiterate, and unscrupu- 
lous as a feudal baron, he entered this coun- 
| ty a penniless adventurer, and squatted on 
a territorial domain, which, by dint of club 
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and the common law (up here), he has suc-| the Guv’ner, and sot in the Legislater.” 


cessfully defended against all comers. By | The ne plus ultra of rural ambition attained, 
a chivalric coup de main he won a fair and} what more had the world to offer him? 
willing bride from an ugly rival and unwill- | Surely nothing better than leisure and op- 
ing parents, and with sturdy perseverance | portunity to enjoy the consideration due to 
has wrung independence from the more his extensive experiences and important 
crabbed and unwilling soil of his squatter | public services. Thereafter he became a 
sovereignty. After the establishment of | recognized power in county politics, and the 
property and family came dignity and hon- | influential patron of candidates for office, 
or. Stubble was made a magistrate, and the | turning his back on the rough heads, and 
champion of fist and thumb-nail became | favoring such as knew Latin and had pre- 
the bulwark of the law. Hence his gram-/| tensions to gentility. Stubble graciously 
marless good sense lifted him to a seat in| offered to ride the county with me, and I 
the State Legislature. At Richmond our| was only too glad to have the benefit of his 
hero found a world he didn’t understand, | advice and countenance. : 
and that understood him as little. His| When I walked down street next day the 
first care was to establish himself in quar-| perception of my new relations with the 
ters at once luxurious and economical. | public surprised me like the shock of 4 gelid 
Fried liver for breakfast, and your boots| bath. Instead of the cold and somewhat 
blacked every morning whether you would | shy deference habitually accorded to inde- 
or not, all for three dollars a week. Bar-| pendent position and reserved manners, I 
ring an occasional treat at the Governor’s, | was every where accosted with an easy and 
he didn’t circulate much socially, and in the | aggressive familiarity. My right hand was 
Capitol never opened his mouth except to | crushed with the cordiality of fellows whose 
admit pea-nuts or vote. A representative | names were unknown to me, and my ribs 
from the adjoining county, with less brains | ached with the friendly pokes of people 
and more tongue, did all the talking for| whose former acquaintance had never tran- 
him, and in return for the service command- | scended a distant nod. Tom introduced me 
ed his steadfast and unquestioning support. | to his neighbor Dick, and Dick presented 
Having seen the elephant, Stubble was/ his friend Harry, and Harry called up my 
satisfied, and could never be induced to try | fellow-citizens Ragtag and Bobtail, and ev- 
it again. “He had feasted on fried liver, | ery body wanted to know my opinions on all 
had his boots blacked, drunk whisky with | imaginable subjects—grangers, railroads, 
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local option, free schools, Cuby, the next 
Presidency, and what not. 

I was seriously embarrassed at finding 
myself for the first time face to face with a 
constituency, but was humanely relieved by 
Bully M‘Cue, who stepped up and whisper- 
ed in my ear, confidentially, “You can an- 
swer all them questions most satisfactory in 
one word—treat !” 

“ A friend in need is a friend indeed,” and 
by authority my committee man led the 
constituency into the next grocery. Then 
I was followed by a bevy of little girls col- 
lecting for the Mite Society, who pertly de- 
manded a dollar from the candidate. Re- 
flecting that little girls have fathers who 
have votes, I called up a sweet blushing 
maiden who was modestly hanging back, 
and gave her the dollar, with a pat on the 
head and a compliment added. This was 
observed, and at the next corner I was boned 
by a maiden aunt of one of the little girls 
for a contribution to the heathen. Certain- 
ly. I*profoundly pity the heathen, especial- 
ly those whose lot is cast in our borders. 

I escaped into a friendly store; but there 
the proprietor spread his stock of silks on 
the counter, insisting I should select a dress 
for madam to wear at the capital next win- 
ter. Only sixty-five dollars the pattern. I 
declined: hadn’t the money. “Very proud 
to have your name on ‘our books,” said he, 
bundling up the dress and sending it off by 
a boy without my daring to object. 

I was next obliged to buy a raw-boned, 
spavined, wind-broken horse to electioneer 
on, because a warm friend and voter insisted 
on it. A burly fellow claimed two dollars 
of me for a load of worm-eaten pine wood 


es 
| he had thrown off at my door without say- 

ing “ By your leave,” and although he knew 
I peculiarly despised that kind of fuel. 

Hastening homeward, I was waylaid by a 
disagreeable, peak-nosed elder who had se- 
ceded from the Methodist society, and was 
trying to get up an opposition meeting- 
house to divide our poor little community. 
Knowing how I contemn him and his enter- 
prise, he now asserts his advantage, and 
thrusts his greasy subscription paper under 
my nose, with the remark “that candidates 
for public favors is expected to be liberal.” 

I fork over twenty dollars with a groan. 
Yesterday I was impressed with the belief 
that the public, “through its committee,” 
was soliciting a favor from me; to-day the 
boot seems to be on the other leg. At my 
house I found the editor waiting, and charged 
with important information. 

Ely Squirms, Esq., was a lawyer of large 
local notoriety, an indefatigable politician, 
and talented fomenter of village vexation, 
a rare compound of impudence and coward- 
ice, rascality and plausibility, who preferred 
a dollar gained by trickery to twenty hon- 
estly earned. He had attended the meeting 
yesterday morning, expecting to manipulate 
it, and get the nomination himself, but find- 

ing Squire Stubble impracticable, he had 
| slipped out, borrowed a horse, and had al- 





ready canvassed half the county, circulating 
all manner of injurious reports against the 
nominee, and proclaiming himself the peo- 
ple’s independent candidate, opposed to 
corrupt court-house cliques and aristocrats. 
This was strong ground, and the situation 
alarming. Weakly wanted a scathing ed- 
itorial for his next issue; the slippery 
schemer must be skinned, salted, peppered, 
and served up broiled to suit the public 
taste. There was certainly no lack of spicy 
ingredients for the dish, but I peremptorily 
declined assisting or countenancing the pro- 
posal, and even succeeded in engaging him 
| to promise that he would publish nothing 
| reflecting on the personal or private char- 
| acter of any individual during the canvass. 
| As this was the only newspaper in the coun- 
|ty, our simple-minded mountaineers thus 
missed the edification and enjoyment of a 
literature commonly current in those more 
enlightened and favored communities pos- 
sessing two or more printing-offices. How- 
ever, as it is essential the press should have 
its finger in every body’s pie, we agreed to 
concoct a circular address, setting forth my 
views and opinions on all the main ques- 
tions, whereof a thousand copies should be 
promptly printed and circulated as a coun- 
ter-poison to the aforesaid slanders. This 
would cost something, but, as the editor 
| cheerfully remarked, “It’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good.” 

| Squire Stubble was not tardy in the ful- 
fillment of his promises, and next day ap- 











peared in a slop-shop suit of 
shining broadcloth and a new 
hat, altogether a most original 
and striking picture of incon- 
eruities. Following suit as 
nearly as my wardrobe per- 
mitted, we mounted our nags, 
and took the field for my first 
electioneering campaign. He 
complimented my equipment. 
“Some folks,” he continued, 
“thinks to please the people 
by goin’ among ’em in their old 
clothes. That dodge may an- 
swer in some places, but not 
here. Our people thinks hit’s 
disrespectful ; they like to see 
a candidate dressed in his best. 
A feller runnin’ for Congress 
come a-noratin’ round this coun- 
ty with a hole in his breeches, 
and lost his ‘lection by it.” 

Flattered by the approbation 
of my mentor on this point, I 
called his attention to my printed address. 
He handed the paper back, declaring he 
couldn’t read without his specs. As I had 
observed he never carried glasses, I drew 
my own conclusions, and proceeded to read 
the paper to him. 

“That’s all wrong,” quoth he, bluntly. 
“These printed dockyments do more harm 
than good. You’re bound to stand up to 
your idees at all times and places, which is 
wery inconwenient in ’lectioneerin’. Hit’s 
like goin’ a-huntin’ with nothin’ but bird 
shot. Suppose you meet a deer or a bar, how 
are you goin’ to change your load? More’n 
that, half the woters can’t read, which Ely 
Squirms kin do for ’em, twistin’ it any ways 
to suit his own interest. You'll see.” 


This curt explanation opened a vista into | 


the new world I was entering which ap- 
palled me for the moment, and made me 
wish I was at home. “He accuses us of 
bein’ gentlemen,” continued Stubble (evi- 
dently tickled with the aspersion) ; “ where- 
in he has the advantage of us, not bein’ 
able to say ‘You’re another.’ Well, Ely 
Squirms thinks he’s smart, but I reckon, 
colonel, we’ll skin him this time.” 

Anon we met a homespun cavalier, whose 
weather-beaten face was fringed with white 
crisped locks. 

“Good-day, Ramshead. This is Squire 
Candid, our candidate for the Legislater. I 


reckon he'll suit you, as he’s jist the man | 


that suits me.” 

We shook hands, and Ramshead, winking 
at my companion, said I looked like a pret- 
ty smart feller. Mightdoonapinch. But— 
Then he stopped short, shook his belluine 
head, and seemed as if about to follow the 
word with the act. 

“On what subjects do we differ?” I in- 
quired, modestly. 
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| “Why, you’re too favorin’ to railreads to 
|suit our section. Some few holds up for 
’em, but—” And another ominous menace 
with his head. 

“What is your objection to railroads? 
| Don’t they open up and improve the coun- 
| try ?” 
| “They’ve ruined my farm entirely. Cut 
|off my meadow from my barn, stampeded 
|my cattle, and last year killed a sow worth 
| at least fifteen dollars. But— Sold your 

wheat, squire ?” nodding to Stubble. 

“No,” replied he; “I’ve had bad luck. 
| Wagonin’ fourteen miles over these roads 
‘is slow work. Wheat fell before I could 
| get mine delivered, and now it won’t pay 
| for the haulin’.” 

Ramshead chuckled with satisfaction. 
| “ Hit’s only half a mile from my barn to the 
| dépét, so I got mine in with the rise, and 
| done first-rate. But—” 
| “On that account your land is worth ten 
| dollars an acre more than ourn up our ways.” 

“Ten!” reiterated Ramshead — “ you 

might say twenty and not be far wrong. 
But—” 

| “Then why do you oppose railroads?” I 
| interrupted. 

“Because they’re cussed monopolies. 
| They killed my sow, and won’t pay any 
| damages, and their high freights have ruin- 
‘ed us all. But—” 

“Good-day, Ramshead,” said Stubble. 
|“ You’ll butt our brains out if we stop here 
|any longer. That feller,” he continued, as 
| we rode on—“ that feller got damages for 
that road goin’ throrgh his meadow about 
double what his whole farm cost him; and 
|his cussed sow throwed the train off the 
| track, killed five or six people, and cost the 
|company twenty thousand dollars: that’s 
| what he wants damages for.” 
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she was of the Meth- 
odist persuasion — g 
popular form of ex. 
pression indicating the 
clearest sense of relig- 
ious liberty—and on 
the current questions 
of party polities she 
was absolutely non- 
committal. It is ney- 
ertheless essential to 
our nature to have 
decided opinions on 
some subject, and to- 
ward the close of the 
|, meal our hostess rath- 
er pointedly asked my 


= x 










Vet opinions on snuff. 

Ht I replied that I oc- 
14 casionally took a pinch 
} H\'\ for a cold in the head, 
; ye 


and had heard it rec- 

ommended for rose 

slugs and cabbage 

F worms, but my expe- 
rience in that diree- 
tion had not been fa- 
vorable. 

She smiled at the 
simplicity of my re- 
mark, and proceeded 
to explain herself. 

: Some did nothing but 
ty THE SOHOOL-MISTRESS. » hurrah for Republic- 
$ ans or Democrats; 
We next stopped at a school-house, and | some quarreled and fit about religion; oth- 
; the mistress, who wore a red head and green | ers went crazy and howled round against 
goggles, invited the candidate to dismount | liquor, which she acknowledged was liable 
and address her pupils paraded on the green. | to abuse, and sometimes made the men frac- 
Stubble intimated that that was the thing | tious and impudent. But the great social 
to do; so I dismounted, and descanting in the | evil in that region was snuff-dipping, and 
approved style on the benefits of education, | if she had a husband, he shouldn’t vote for 
; exhorted the boys and girls to industry and | any candidate that wasn’t pledged agin 
perseverance. They seemed pleased with | snuff. 
the incident as an interruption to the mo- I conscientiously agreed with the widow, 
a notony of their tasks, and one of the larger 
j boys, who evidently appreciated social posi- 
: tion more than he did learning, said, loud 
enough for me to hear: “Ef niggers was to 
f be ‘lowed in schools, he was a-gwine to 
| quit.” 
Several miles further on we stopped at a 
; cross-roads tavern for noonday refreshments | 
q for ourselves and horses. 
The tidiness and culinary accomplish- | 
ments of the widow Bunn had made her | 
house famous, and the dinner we got fully 
justified its renown. The widow’s cap and | 
manners at the table showed she appreci- | 
ated the honor of entertaining the candidate, | 
and her conversation indicated a degree of | 
culture in that art. She kept a temperance 
house, because, as a lone woman, it was pru- 
dent to do so, but she was not illiberal on 
the liquer question, nor were her opinions 
on railroads narrow - gauged. 
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and promised, if elected, to intro- 
duce a bill into the next Legis- 
lature making snuff-dipping a 
penal offense. 
After dinner I found ten or a 
dozen voters waiting outside to 
be introduced. The senior of 
the company, Captain Spavin, 
stepped forward, and, in a some- 
what formal manner, as if he had 
conned the question beforehand, 
desired to know my views on the 
next Presidency. Pleased with 
the opportunity of discussing so 
elevated a theme, I responded in 
terms as dignified and oracular 
as the subject demanded. 
The captain then, half aside, 
informed me that he had served 
with distinction as a militia-mun 
in some of our wars—whether in 
the old Revolution, 1812, or in 
Mexico, I don’t clearly remem- 
ber, and am not sure that he 
knew himself; but his inquiry respecting the 
coming Presidential contest was prompted 
by the desire to be instructed how the result 
might affect his chances for a pension. He 
was gittin old, now past hard work, and 


thought something ought to be done for | 
I agreed with him cordially, and ad- | 


him. 
vised him to stick close to the winning side. 

At this point Job Barker rather imperti- 
nently interrupted us by asking whether or 
not I favored the bounty on fox scalps—the 
laws offering bounties for the destruction of 
noxious animals having been repealed last 
winter, doubtless in response to the general 
complaints of high taxes and official extrav- 
agance: a remedy smelling more of politi- 
cians’ economy than true political economy. 

“Hit stinks of meanness,” quoth Job, bit- 


THE WIDOW BUNN. 
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| terly, “and sets mighty hard on us poor 
Ridgers all through here.” Then Job threw 
| himself into an oratorical attitude, and the 
company stood back in grinning expect- 
ancy. 

“Why, you see, colonel, hit not only robs 
us of the few dollars we used to earn by 
the hardest killin’ of a fox or a stray wolf 
at odd times, but hit even threatens to de- 
prive our people of the consolations of re- 
ligion. For, you see, we bein’ uncommon 
poor and ignorant folks, none of your High- 
Churchmen, like your Peskypalins and your 
Prisbyteryens, don’t take no account of us 
whatsomever, and the misfortin of havin’ 
no water on the Ridge, ’ceptin’ a spring or 
two and a little trout run, prewents the 
Baptists from locatin’ among us, and we 

had no chance only for the Meth- 
odis’ circuit riders, who was al- 
ways on hand when there was 
a funeral or a weddin’ or a big 
meetin’ needed to stir up the 
people. But see how things is 
goin’ to work now. This bounty 
took off, and the varmints is 
goin’ to increase on us until we 
won’t be able to raise a pig or a 
chicken on the Ridge. Now even 
your Methodis’ circuit rider is 
bound to desert a country whar 
there’s no pigs nor poultry; and 
we shall be left to perish, body 
and soul.” 

The speaker closed, and look- 
ed round with an expression of 
profound despair, which was re- 
ceived with shouts of laughter. 

I took leave, promising to look 
after the fox-sealp bill, and save 
the Ridgers from the menaced 
destitution. 














































































































































































That night my companion got stupidly 
drunk, and we were turned together into a 
chamber with one bed. Sleep is reputed 
to be sweet generally, and sometimes essen- 
tial, but if this is the only highway to civic 
honors, I’d rather 

“Wade through slaughter to a throne.” 


I was never wanting either in pluck or ca- 
pacity for adaptation, and consequently per- 
sisted in this sort of thing for a week, with- 
out striking a higher note, and finally began 
to suspect I had undertaken to play upon 
an instrument whose stops I didn’t compre- 
hend. Starting out with high-strung mo- 
tives and enthusiastic convictions, I had 
flattered myself that at least the thoughtful 
and conscientious portion of the community 
would have rallied to my: support; but un- 
fortunately it is rare to find two positive 
thinkers who can agree upon any given 
point, and your thoroughly conscientious 
folks are always those most ready to cut 
throats for opinion’s sake. The spiders and 
wasps of society form an unreliable and im- 
practicable constituency, and, incapable of 
combination, must be always in a minority, 
which, after all, may be a beneficent pro- 
vision of Providence. And herein I real- 
ized the impolicy of my printed circular, 
which, filled with sincere and sharp-edged 
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convictions, instead of winning me respect 
and support, had provoked the open or se- 
cret opposition of the whole venomous and 
conceited tribe, besides furnishing my op- 
ponent opportunity to foment misunder- 
standing and prejudice against me among 
the ignorant and unlettered. To garble 
and misrepresent is common enough in pol- 
itics to be reckoned legitimate warfare, but 
the most damaging trick he played I con- 
sidered unworthy even of Squirms himself. 
In a line respectfully alluding to “the 
masses,” he crimped the paper so as to make 
it read “them asses of the Democracy.” 
The worst of it was, my phrase was so in- 
appropriate in our sparsely populated re- 
gion that the crimped reading seemed the 
most natural and obvious. 

Squirms was evidently a master-musician 
on the popular hurdy-gurdy. He issued no 
circulars, made no public speeches, commit- 
ted himself to no poliey, and pretended to 
no principles, but quietly and persistently 
wriggled through the lazy-brained, easy- 
going multitude, who take their opinions 
and morals as people catch the itch, by con- 
tact, and yield their suffrages to the most 
accommodating and importunate beggar, out 
of simple inanity and good nature. 

Squirms understood angling for gudgeons, 
and did a sharp retail business in human 
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nature. He made his game sure by praising | 
people for what they didn’t possess, and | 
promising every one exactly the thing he 
wanted. The needy and greedy he baited 
with glimpses of private entries to the pub- 
lic treasury. The ambitious booby was daz- 
zled with a possible captaincy in the militia 
or a vacant squireship. To the spooney 
bachelor he discoursed suggestively of bux- 
om maids and wealthy widows. The sullen 
hater was cheered with the hope of a tri- 
umph over hisenemy. The chronic schemer 
was taken into his confidence, and believed 
himself in league with the candidate to 
cheat the devil and the rest of the county. 

lrritated with this bush-whacking war- 
fare, we made a rapid descent on Funks- 
ville, caught our opponent in flagr inte delicto, 
and in face of a crowd of his admirers chal- 
lenged him to judicial combat on the stump. 
Public opinion did not permit a refusal, so 
we mounted the tavern porch forthwith, 
and went at it. Because a ’coon always 
runs when he can, is no proof he can’t fight 
when cornered. This I ascertained to my 
cost. 

Squirms opened on the “high-larnt,” col- 
lege-bred, aristocratic dignity of his honor- | 
able antagonist with damaging effect. Then | 
by contrast he pictured his own ignorance, 
humility, and meanness so graphically that | 
a mouse might have pitied him. Then, as 
if suddenly changing his penny whistle for 
a brass horn, he sounded the praises of the 
people, their virtue, intelligence, honesty, 
wit, and valor, until the mountains rang 
again. 

Remembering the ancient adage, Haud me- | 
rita laus opprobrium est, I expected his hearers 
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to become disgusted, and commence throw- 
ing mud to stop him. On the contrary, they 
were charmed, and applauded vociferously. 
Following the noise, in low tones, husky 
with emotion, he told his love for the peo- 
ple, its depth and disinterestedness, the sac- 
rifices he had made and was still willing 
to make for their welfare; then, swelling, 
snorting, and shouting, he proclaimed his 
eternal enmity to high taxes, corruptions, 
and oppressions of court-house cliques and 
rings. (The audience began to look savage.) 
Again suddenly changing tone and manner, 
he got off some ribald stories, expressive of 
nothing but coarseness, but which were re- 
ceived with extravagant bursts of laughter. 
In conclusion he commented humorously on 
my opposition to the great Funksville and 
Hardscrabble Railroad, and with an irrita- 
ting allusion to my circular, yielded the floor. 

When I rose I was excited and angry (just 
where he wanted me), and every whack of 
my oratorical hoe cut up some cherished 
popular weed or struck fire from some flinty 
prejudice. I proceeded to prove by the ir- 
resistible logic of arithmetic that the pro- 
posed road was absurd and impracticable, 
that its construction would crush the coun- 
ty with taxes, and its revenues wouldn’t fur- 
nish fuel for a locomotive. I wondered how 
it happened that in sections where there 
were no railroads the people were ready to 
impoverish the State to have them made, 
and where they had them already in pros- 


| perous operation the people were complain- 


ing, cursing, suing, and bedeviling them in 
I didn’t say it, but I 
came nigh to proving that they were behav- 
ing like a set of fools. 
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OOMMITTEE ON TAR BARRELS. 


Fortunately I was interrupted by a hor- 
rible caterwauling, and a shower of mud 
balls thrown by fifteen or twenty fellows, 
to each of whom Squirms had confidential- 
ly promised the agency at this terminus of 
the proposed road. This kindling fire was 
promptly extinguished by the magisterial 
authority of Squire Stubble, but, glad of the 
excuse to close, I declined to resume my 
speech. 

Meanwhile, in an adjacent yard, two tur- 
key-cocks, excited by the noise, commenced 
strutting and gobbling at each other. The 
boys and loafers gathered along the fence, 
named them after the rival candidates, and 
yelled with laughter at their absurd demon- 
strations. I was flattered to perceive that 
Colonel Candid, a superb white with crim- 
son gills and jetty beard, was the general 
favorite; but this was the only advantage I 
had got during the day. Seriously, I was so 
disgusted that on consultation with Stub- 
ble it was agreed I might knock off here and 
go home. I had let the people see my face, 
had eaten, drunk, ay, and slept with them— 
enough to show I was not proud. The rest I 
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could safely intrust to my able lieutenants 


and = partisans — the 
squire, the editor, and 
the gambler. 

Election day at 
length arrived. The 
campaign had been 
arduous and costly to 
me in more ways than 
I cared to acknowl- 
edge, but in the crisis 
of suspense we do not 
indulge in retrospec- 
tion. My backers 
were confident and 
boastful, ready to 
take bets on named 
precincts, and offer- 
ing large odds on the 
general result. 

No true wife can 
long withhold her 
sympathy in a con- 
test where her hus- 
band is personally 
engaged and deeply 
moe s interested. Mrs. Can- 

‘4, did wished I had not 

been induced to offer; 
with a respectable op- 
ponent, she would not 
have regretted my de- 
feat; but she could 
not endure the tri- 
umph of such a seur- 
vy, abusive fellow as 
Squirms. Ratherthan 
have our county dis- 
graced, I might serve 
in the Legislature one 
term. She hoped—nay, she was certain—I 
wouldn’t try it a second time. So I found 
her amenable when I hinted there would 
probably be a good many callers that night 
when the returns came in—compliments, 
congratulations, and that sort of stuff. Of 
course I would have to stand it—one of the 
incidental inconveniences of popularity: 
and the best way to meet it would be to have 
some refreshments ready. Madam needed 
but a hint in this direction, and glad of the 
opportunity to soothe her anxieties in the 
exercise of her domestic skill, she spent the 
day in brewing, baking, wasting, and ar- 
ranging. The boys had already called and 
obtained a liberal subscription to a fund 
to be invested in torches, transparencies, 
and tar barrels to celebrate the victory. 

These preliminaries arranged, I retired to 
my study to await the event, and write out 
an extemporaneous reply to the cheers of 
the torch-light procession, which was to 
stop in front of my house on its line of 
march. 

What changes take place in our manners 
and modes of doing things! I remember 
the good old times of viva voce voting, when 
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every election day recalled 
the traditions of Donny- 
prook Fair—a saturnalia of 
whisky, noise, and rough- 
and-tumble fighting. Then 
the opposing candidates sat 
side by side in open court, 
facing the wide-mouthed 
voter, and jealously over- 
looking the recording clerks, 
with the alternating chorus 
of “Thank you, Mr. Hubbs,” 
and“ Thank you, Mr. Stabbs,” 
until they were so hoarse and 
exhausted they could hardly 
art'culate. Then the state 
of the poll was known at any 
moment, and in a close con- 
test the excitement waxed 
with the waning day. Then 
the aged, lame, blind, inva- 
lids, and idiots were ferreted 
out and hurried in from all 
quarters, while with en- 
treaties, bribes, menaces, and 
blows the timid and vacil- 
lating were urged to the civic 
combat. Then a party knew 
its following; and when an 
aspirant got a knock, he had 
no occasion to inquire, “Who 
flung that last brick?” There 
was little chance for fraud, 
but the tyranny of Party 
was crushing, and the brow- 
beating bully ruled the hour. 
Our election day now is 
calm and peaceful as a Sun- 
day morning. No superflu- 
ous loafers around the polls, 
no crowds on the street, no visible excite- | have been closed for an hour or more, and 
ment any where. The inscrutable citizen | my fate was already sealed. With the re- 
walks quietly and unquestioned to the open | flection I grew restless, and walked into the 
window, gives his name, drops his ballot into | dining-room, where I found wife giving the 
the box, and goes about his business. No | finishing touches to her supper table, with 
one cares to flatter, bribe, or bully the mys-| the candles already lighted. I felt singu- 
terious messenger of fate. His missive is| larly annoyed with the glare, and asked if 
like the unseen bullet which we can neither | any one had called lately. She replied 
divert nor dodge. No man knows whose | only by calling my attention to her arrange- 
spear has upheld him or whence the arrow | ments, asking if I thought that would do 
that brought him down. Party can no lon- | - —if there was enough. How many did I 
ger throttle personal independence, and its| expect to supper? I, on my part, was too 
ruffian retainer is out of office. But as the | much preoccupied to respond with the usual 
domineering bully retires from the stage, | commendation, but at the sound of a hur- 
Fraud recognizes his opportunity, and comes | ried footstep I rushed to the front-door. It 
sneaking in to manipulate the ballot-box, | was my friend the editor, whom I cordially 
exhibit his arithmetical puzzles, and con- | urged to enter and take some refreshment. 
centrate his loathsome influences on the se- “Thank you, not now; I merely called 
lected representatives of popular virtue and ito give you the result at the court-house. 
intelligence. Who can tell us “which is the | Rather disappointing—only thirty-six ma- 
elephant and which the monkey?” The| jority, when we expected over a hundred. 
only answer is, “Good people, you pay your | Don’t understand it; some rascality some- 
money and can take your choice.” | where. Good-evening. I’ll-call later, when 
But this was not the speech I sat down to | we hear from the other precincts.” 
write, and to my astonishment I perceived Weakly’s manner was more discouraging 
it had grown quite dark. The polls must! than the figures. I was stunned, and re- 
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my equilibrium. 
room, I was more than ever 
irritated with the glare of 
light. 

“Wife,” said I, tucking 
her right hand under my 
arm, “ you shall not exhaust 
yourself with this nonsense, 
and under no circumstances 
will these lights be needed 
‘a’ before ten o’clock.” So I 

i blew them all out, locked 
the room door, and with- 
i drew with my partner into 
4 the shadows of the parlor. 

' “Husband,” she asked, in 
a low, tremulous tone, “ have 
you heard bad news ?” 

“Discouraging,” said IT; 
“but we can have nothing 
conclusive until ten o'clock.” 
Then we relapsed into si- 
lence, and heard the clatter 
of hoofs and the clamor of 
voices as each rough-riding 
messenger arrived with news 
from the distant precincts. 

At length we were star- 
tled by a red light flashing 
through our windows, and a 
savage burst of yells, shrieks, 
and whoops, as if 
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“All the fiends from heaven that 
fell 
Had pealed the banner cry of 
hell.” 
Wife started up with a nerv- 
ous cry, exclaiming, “Oh, 
husband, there’s a fire down 
town !” 








mained out in the dark until I recovered 
Returning to the dining- 





“Sit down,” I replied, grimly 
“Tt is nothing but those beastly 
Democrats celebrating their yjc- 
tory with a bonfire.” 

What lofty philosophy anq 
profound pathos are commin- 
gied in that exhortation of the 
chivalric victim of self-imposed 
tasks and vigils, addressed to his 
simple, snoring squire, “ Ay, 
sleep, Sancho, sleep; for such as 
thou wert born to sleep!” 

How happy that patriotic vol- 
unteer who, even at the expense 
of a sharp wound, is honorably 
relieved from the miseries of 
campaigning and responsibilities 
of battle, and returns to rest 
under his own vine and pear- 
tree! 

A night of deep, refreshing 
sleep cured both the disappoint- 
ment and physical exhaustion 
resulting from my first and last 
political venture. Rising early, 
as is my custom, I paced proudly around my 
garden, inhaling the morning’s freshness, 
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BOB-IN FOR EELS. 


and thanking God for the thrifty growth 
of my Osage erange hedge, which, while 
excluding the vulgar impertinence of the 
outside world, served also to confine my 
thoughts and interests to the little plot of 
national territory which I was still entitled 
to govern and improve according to my au- 
tocratic will. Welcome defeat, which, as it 
liberates me from a humiliating public serv- 
itude, still secures the haughty independ- 
ence of free citizenship, which, like a hedge 
of thorns, closes out the distant and deceitful 
horizon of ambition, while it protects and 
cherishes the fruits and flowers of my own 
garden. Early as it was, I heard the strokes 
of a hoe in the adjoining lot, and, peeping 
through the hedge, saw my neighbor at work. 

“ Good-morning, Boguey. What crop are 
you cultivating so diligently this morning ?” 
“Patience,” replied he, without looking 
up or returning my salute. Boguey had 
been a warm partisan of mine in the recent 
contest, and I believe had staked some mon- 
ey on the result. 

Presently dropping his hoe, he approach- 
ed the hedge, and said, in a semi-confiden- 
tial tone: “ To tell the truth, I’m digging for 
fishing worms. I’m told there’s excellent 
sport over on the river, and I’m going to try 
it. Won’t you go along ?” 

I declined, remarking at the same time I 
never had known he was a disciple of Izaak 
Walton. 


He answered, with an expression of pro- 


found disgust, “Can’t say I ever had any 
luck in fishing, or in any thing else, but I 
want some excuse to get out of town until 
these blasted scoundrels get through with 
their snickering and bragging.” 

When the ancient Orientals were dead 
beat, they pouted in sackcloth and ashes. 
In similar circumstances our modern rural 
politicians take their equivalent of humilia- 
tion in sitting all day on a stone or slimy 
log, sun-blistered and gnat-bitten, bobbing 
for eels. I determined to stay at home and 
try to place my establishment in statu quo 
ante bellum. I commenced by burning the 
tent caterpillars and wiring out the borers 
that had made a lodgment in my neglected 
apple-trees. As the breakfast bell rang, I 
gathered a bouquet of dew-spangled flowers 
and presented it to madam at table—the 
first attention of the kind she had received 
since my candidacy—and in consequence 
my coffee was double-sugared. Then I re- 
tired to my library to put down in black 
and white some arithmetical calculations 
which had latterly been making me vaguely 
uncomfortable. It is an axiom among stat- 
isticians that “figures can not lie.” I was 
sorry to believe it, for they indicate the ne- 
cessity of three years’ rigid economy in liv- 
ing and total abstinence from cities and 


summer retreats as the result of my recent | 


experiment in patriotism. 
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Wife reported that the uneaten election 
supper would keep us in cold meats and 
knickknacks for about three weeks, and I 
enjoyed a whole day’s holiday in the garden, 
while she was having the house scrubbed 
and fumigated. Thus withsoap and economy 
our personal disasters will soon be repaired, 
and as time rolls on, I am pleased to observe 
that the commonwealth has not suffered ap- 
preciably from the result of the election. 

Taxes are considerably increased, which, 
however, seems to be a matter of course aft- 
er any great reform movement. The Hard- 
scrabble and Funksville Railroad carried onc 
passenger to the Legislature, and has never 
been heard of since. I am sure Squirms 
can have no influence in the Assembly. He 
either abjectly follows some hard-headed 
leader, or is totally absorbed in some *om- 
bination where his personal character has 
no play. Shortly after the election he call- 
ed on me confidentially, sought my advice 
and counsel on the leading questions of 
State policy, and offered unreservedly to put 
any thing through the Legislature I desired ; 
suggested the United States Senatorship, 
and borrowed twenty-five dollars to carry 
him to the capital; declared on parting I 
was a clever fellow and the only gentleman 
in the county. But I note he has not yet 
returned the money, which he promised to 
do when he touched his pay. 

Mrs. Candid is happy now, for she has my 
positive promise; and I observe she can 
hardly repress her gayety whenever I open 
on my favorite topics of political philoso- 
phy; but as I have no longer the fear of 
public opinion before my eyes, the world is 
welcome to my speculations. 

Nicias, the son of Niceratus, remarked 
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that the Athenian populace were always|it admires genius. With these views we 
jealous of character and ability, fearing to| may commend our modern “nominating 
intrust a strong man with power lest he | conventions” and universal suffrage as pat. 
should grow too strong for them ; preferring | ent safeguards against this dangerous ele- 
to suffer from the dishonesty and incapac- | ment in public affairs. And when by sub. 
ity of a weak ruler, whom they might set | tlety or oversight it sometimes occurs that 
up and pluck down at will; and indeed we /|a strong man slips into place, we are re- 
need not return to ancient history for not-| assured by the zeal and promptness with 
able examples to justify this jealousy of | which that special guardian of our liberties. 
ambitious ability, or to find apologies for | the Press, unites to quench the dangerous 
the popular instinet, which, preferring free- | light and bury the aspiring patriot under y 


dom to prosperity, dreads tyranny more than | monument of mud. 
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MATTHEW VASSAR. 


T has been wisely said that te be free in 
this world of reality means to be mas- 
ter, not slave, of the things of time and 
space. But mastery over the forces of na- 
ture—the victory which leaves the spirit 
free—is to be attained only through knowl- 
edge. The old Hindoo bent before the might 
of nature, only because her ways were to 
him inscrutable. The Persian, through his 
feeling of the violated majesty of nature, 
persecuted the men who dared to profane 
her laws by plowing the earth for purposes 
of agriculture. But one veil after another 
has been torn away from the hidden forces, 
and exactly in proportion to the knowledge 
of man has been his ability to turn even 
iestructive forces to his own use, For al- 
though nature sometimes, as in an explosion 
or a tornado, seems to re-assert her power, 
she is willing to be led and controlled. It 
is by science, and only by that, however, 
that.man has risen from the position of 











VASSAR COLLEGE. 
NNA C. BRACKETT. 


her crouching, cringing slave to that of 
her master. 

The same is true in the spiritual as in 
the material world, for he who tames 
and leads captive minds and hearts, he 
who digs new channels in which the es- 
tablished streams of thought are hence- 
forth to run, is he who knows. The man 
who knows is the man who can, and he 
is, no less actually than etymologically, 
the king, and no longer the slave. 

The ever-increasing and peremptory 
demand of women for a general, a grad- 
ual, and a wide education finds its justi- 
tication and its irresistible force in this 
truth, and for just this reason; because 
it is the utterance of this everlasting 
truth has it acquired.such headway and 
force. It has already wrenched the bolts 
from the doors of many a college and 
university, and it gains in effective 
strength with each victory. That Vas- 
sar College should be an object of in- 
tense interest is due mainly to the fact 
that it was one of the first answers to 
this urgent demand. 

The mind of the founder, in its straight- 
forward earnestness and simplicity, felt the 
strong sweep of the current of thought be- 
fore many of his contemporaries, and joy- 
fully, though modestly, acknowledged its 
claims by dedicating to its service most of 
the material results of his whole life. That 
his honest instinct was truer than the skep- 
tical wisdom of the world was proved on the 
day of its opening, September, 1865, when 
its halls and corridors were crowded with 
applicants, and it started out on its work 
with three hundred and fifty accepted stu- 
dents from all parts of the United States 
and Canada. It was evident that the heart 
of the noble old man had guided him truly, 
and there was no longer any force in the 
statement that it was useless to offer a 
course of higher education to women be- 
cause they did not want it. Something of 
the same feeling as that with which the as- 
tronomer, after carefully setting his tele- 
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scope by long calculations, detects a new | ‘ 
planet sweeping on in its exactly defined 
orbit, some such thrill as that with which | 
the chemist beholds his carefully prepared 
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experiment leap into a confirmation of a | reduce this article to the level of a report of 


long-doubtful theory, must have filled Mat- 
thew Vassar’s heart and moistened his eyes 
on that day. He had, in the face of opposi- 
tion, doubt, and even derision, staked his all 
on the instinct of everlasting truth in his 
generous heart, and he had won. All over 
the country earnest girls and women an- 
swered to the test, and the doubt of preced- 
ing months and years, which were also years 
of national prostration and calamity, became 
a joyful certainty. 

Moreover—and this was a better thing, 
and it was a wonderful thing—when in the 
first months there was question as to what 
should be the standard of the college, as to 
how severe and broad should be the culture 
and training to be given, it was the women 
within its walls who modestly but firmly 
demanded the highest and severest possible. 
They were in advance of the trustees, they 
were “in advance of the men of years and 
experience with whom the decision rested.” 
To the women, therefore, belongs the credit 
of the fact that a full and strict collegiate 
course was adopted for Vassar. And so the 
work began. 

The college has now completed its first 
decade—a decade of constant and increasing 
prosperity. To attempt to give any idea of 
its intellectual success by giving an account 
of any number of recitations listened to 
would be a shallow and unworthy mode of 
proceeding. To say that this or that in- 





a school examination. Individual men and 
women pass away, one instructor succeeds 
another; there are left now in the facul- 
ty not more than four persons who were 
members at the opening. The point to be 
considered is Vassar itself, not any one or 
two of its professors or teachers into whose 
recitations I may have happened to go. If 
I spoke particularly of them, such criticism 
would be like giving an account of the char- 
acter of Cologne Cathedral by describing 
the curves of a pillar or the color and size 
of the stones that constitute the floor, or it 
would be like trying to convey an idea of 
the painting of the “ Last Judgment” by de- 
scribing a half dozen detached figures taken 
at random out of the many groups. 

Nominalist or realist though he may be, 
every one at all conversant with the inter- 
nal life of any school knows that every such 
institution has an actual character of its 
own, which is in and through all its daily 
workings, though professors and teachers 
may come and go, and it is with that that we 
are concerned. 

Again, to spend five minutes in the gray 
old cathedral or before the colossal painting 
an give us no true idea. The building and 
the picture must be known at sunrise and 
sunset, in shade and sun, within and with- 
out, in general and in detail, and then, and 
only then, can we say what it as a whole 
really is: so with Vassar. By day and night, 


structor is exact or thorough would be to! term time and holiday, pupil and teacher 
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begin to be able to express what the ten 
years of Vassar have to say to us. For it is 
not alone what the students are learning 
from their books and their lectures, it is not 
only the physical health and strength which 
they are gaining, though these are impor- 
tant factors; it is the general tone prevail- 
ing, the general spirit and character in proc- 
ess of growth, with which we are concerned ; 
and even this we care to know, not alone for 
the sake of Vassar itself, but for the sake 
of the great demand to which Vassar is only 
one answer, and to the justice of which it is 
only one witness. In this spirit, and this 
alone, I endeavor to give to those who have 
never been there some idea of this college. 
Nothing is more true than the fact that 
the character and aims of those who give 
the first impulse to any educational enter- 
prise leave their mark for years, long after 
the individuals have passed away. There 
is a spiritual as well as a physical inherit- 
ance, and the guiding thought of the first 
prime worker has a wonderful vitality. To 
look back, then, to the man whose name this 
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must become familiar, and then we shall | find him living in quiet times. Descended 


from French stock, though born in a little 
| town in Norfolk, England, his home was “ 4 
| very humble farm-house not more than ten 
paces in length and a single story in height,” 
his father an English farmer. 

Such were his humble surroundings. But 
only a day’s journey from the little village 
was the city of Norwich, and in that city 
towered one of the old cathedrals which 
must be unconscious educators of all. the 
children who grow up under their shadow, 
and that this did not fail of its effect on the 
boy’s mind the memory of the old man of 
threescore and ten abundantly proved. 

His parents did not belong to the Estab- 
lished Church, whose coffers were full, and 
whose interests were affiliated with those 
of the monarchy. In the year of Matthew 
Vassar’s birth, 1792, the French Revolution 
was shaking all the thrones of the Conti- 
nent, and the threats of the royal party in 
England drove into exile many stanch Dis- 
senters in search of civil and religious liber- 





| old, he was brought to America. 


college bears will not be a useless task, for | 


in his life and character we shall have a 


clew to the tendency which was given it at | 


the first. 

We do not find in Matthew Vassar one 
familiar in his early days with luxury, sur- 
rounded with inherited wealth, nor do we 
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ty. Thus, when the boy was only four years 
But leav- 
ing strife and contention at home, they 


| found it again in the excited canvass which 


was then going on between the rival Presi- 
dential candidates, Adams and Jefferson. 
After the election, however, they decided to 


make America their permanent home, and 





after much consideration and many disap- 
pointments, Matthew’s 
father at last bought him 
a small farm in Pough- 
keepsie, where the home- 
brewed ale of old Vassar 
soon became a more re- 
munerative investment 
than the farm. By the 
time Matthew was fif- 
teen years old he could 
not be induced to take 
any part in the brew- 
ing business, and equal- 
ly averse was he to his 
father’s next plan of 
making him a tanner’s 
apprentice. But looking 
at his refusal as a boy’s 
freak, the father went on 
with the preparations till 
the articles of indenture 
were drawn and the day 
set on which Matthew 
was to go to the tanner. 
The morning came, but 
the boy did not, for be- 
fore that time he had 
enlisted his mother in 
his scheme of opposition. 
He was only following 
out his father’s example 
when, with his extra 
wardrobe, consisting of 
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a shirt and a pair of stockings, 
tied up in a handkerchief, he 

stoutly trudged his eight miles 

to the New Hamburg ferry, and 

there kissed his tearful moth- 

er good-by. 

He went across the river 
alone, with seventy-five cents 
in his pocket; but the river 
was to him what the ocean 
had been to his father, for it 
interposed a barrier between 
him and coercion. It was not 
long before he found employ- 
ment in a country store, and 
in four years his seventy-five 
cents had grown to one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. With 
this he went back to his father 
to become his chief clerk. 

Then came another time of 
trial. His father’s brewery 
was burned, and his eldest 
brother met a sudden and 
terrible death. All efforts 
to re-establish the business 
failed, and the father finally 
retired to a small farm, where he spent quiet- 
iy the remainder of his troubled life. 

Thus, at twenty years of age, Matthew, 
forced again to begin his life, wisely chose 
the work which he understood, though on a 
small seale, and at last took up the business 
of brewing. Three barrels at a time were 
all that his resources enabled him to under- 
take, but he devoted himself diligently to 
his business. 

Modest in his ideas, he ventured, however, 
to support a wife, the entire outfit of the 
young couple costing about one hundred 
and fifty dollars, and he rented’ part of a 
house at forty dollars a year. 

In order to succeed, Matthew Vassar now 
needed capital as much as the Duke of York, 
in the reign of Henry VI., needed men. And 
as the men came when York, the ambitious 
duke, had proved his capacity, so, after two 
years of unaided struggle, the capital came 
to Vassar, when he was twenty-two years 
old; and after that time the record of his 
business is one only of success and increase. 

The character, then, of the founder of 
Vassar College came of a good old stock. 


ty, and grew by self-dependence, honesty, 
earnestness, perseverance, economy, and a 
determination to do his best in a humble 
sphere. 
success. 

I need speak no farther of Matthew Vas- 
sar’s life, except as it is connected with the 
college. 
selfishness, or avarice. He had no children, 
and for a long time had revolved in his 
mind how he could most beneficially dis- 
pose of ‘his great wealth. To be remem- 


It | 


was formed in danger, hardship, and pover- | 


Such are the simple requisites for | 


His economy was not parsimony, | 


THE LAKE-SIDE. 


| bered among men is no unworthy ambition. 
|This the man did desire, but he was also 
|anxious that his efforts should be turned 
|into the channel where they would do the 
| most good. 

| It seems to have been a woman’s thought 
| that first inspired his final purpose, and 
| that the thought of a hard-working teach- 
| er, his niece. The idea, once planted, final- 
| ly grew and ripened. Its fruit is Vassar 
| College. 

One can not help regretting that the prac- 
| tical woman who first originated it could 
| not have lived to see her hope fulfilled, and 
| to bear her share of the honor. The name 
of Lydia Booth ought to be remembered by 


| the women of America. 
| In 1861, when Mr. Vassar was nearly sey- 


| enty years old, he had formed his resolution. 


|The college was formally incorporated by 
| act of the Legislature of New York, January 
| 18, 1861, and as soon as possible thereafter 
Mr. Vassar called together those whom he 
| had selected as a board of trustees. 

| I quote here, because no mere statement 
can do justice to their simplicity and noble- 
ness, the exact words of the old man, before 
formally transferring to the trustees more 
than four hundred thousand dollars of his 
property. 

“GantLemEN,—As my long-cherished purpose to 
apply a large portion of my estate to some benevolent 
object is now about to be accomplished, it seems 
proper that I should submit to you a statement of my 

| motives, views, and wishes. 

“It having pleased God that I should have no de- 
scendants to inherit my property, it has long been my 
desire, after suitably providing for those of my kin- 
dred who have claims on me, to make such a disposi- 
tion of my means as should best honor God and bene- 
fit my fellow-men. At different periods I have regarded 
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various plans with favor, but these have all been dis- 
missed one after another, until the subject of erecting 
and endowing a college for the education of young 
women was presented for my consideration. The nov- | 


selty, grandeur, and benignity of the idea arrested my 


attention. The more carefully I examined it, the more 
strongly it commended itself to my judgment and in- 
terested my feelings. | 

“It occurred to me that woman, having received 
from her Creator the same intellectual constitution as 
man, has the same right as man to intellectual culture | 
and development. 

“I consider that the mothers of a country mould the 
character of its citizens, determine its institutions, and | 
shape its destiny. 

“Next to the influence of the mother is that of the 
female teacher who is employed to train young chil- 
dren at a period when impressions are most vivid and | 
lasting. 

“‘It also seemed to me that if woman were properly 
educated, some new avenues to useful and honorable 
employment, in entire harmony with the gentleness 
and modesty of her sex, might be opened to her. 

“It further appeared there is not in our country, | 
there is not in the world, so far as is known, a single | 
fully endowed institution for the education of women. 

“Tt was also in evidence that, for the last thirty 
years, the standard of education for the sex has been 
constantiy rising in the United States; and the great, 
felt, pressing want has been ample endowments to se- 
cure to female seminaries the elevated character, the 
stability and permanency, of our best colleges. 

* And now, gentlemen, influenced by these and sim- 
ilar considerations, after devoting my best powers to 
the study of the subject for a number of years past, 
after duly weighing the objections against it and the | 
arguments that preponderate in its favor, and the proj- 
ect having received the warmest commendations of 
many prominent literary men and practical educators, 
as well as the universal approval of the public press, I 
have come to the conclusion that the establishment 
and endowment of a college for the education of young 
women is a work which will satisfy my highest aspira- 
tions, and will be, under God, a rich blessing to this 
city and State, to our country and the world. 

**It is my hope to be the instrument, in the hands 
of Providence, of founding and perpetuating an insti- 
tution which shall accomplish for young women what 
our colleges are accomplishing for young men. 

. = . . * * 





“All sectarian influences should be carefully ex- 
cluded ; but the training of our stadents should never 
he intrusted to the skeptical, the irreligious, or the 
immoral. 

“In forming the first Board of Trustees, I have se- 
lected representatives from the principal Christian de- 
nominations among us; and in filling the vacancies | 
which may occur in this body, as also in appointing | 
the professors, teachers, and other officers of the col- 
lege, I trust a like catholic spirit will always govern 
the trustees. 

“Tt is not my purpose to make Vassar Female Col- | 
lege a charity school, whose advantages shall be free 
to all without charge; for benefits so cheaply obtained 
are cheaply held. But it is believed the funds of the 
institution will enable it to offer to all the highest ed- 
ucational facilities at a moderate expense, as compared 


with the cost of instruction in existing seminaries. I 
earnestly hope the funds will also prove sufficient to | 
warraut the gratuitous admission of a considerable | 


number of indigent students annually—at least by re- 
garding the amount remitted, in most cases, as a loan, 
to be subsequently repaid from the avails of teaching 
or otherwise. Preference should be given to benefi- 
ciaries of decided promise, such as are likely to dis- 
tinguish themselves in some particular department or 
pursuit, and especially to those who propose to engage 
in the teaching of the young as a profession. 

“TI desire that the college may be provided with 
commodious buildings, containing ample apartments 
for public instruction, and at the same time affording 


to the inmates the safety, privacy, ard purity of the | 


family. 
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“And now, gentlemen of the Board of € Frestece, I 
transfer to your possession and ownership the real and 
personal property which I have set apart for the ac. 
complishment of my designs.” 


After the transfer had been accomplished, 


| Mr. Vassar thus expressed himself: 


“IT beg permission to add a brief and general ex- 
pression of my views in regard to the most judicious 


| use and management of the funds. After thie college 
| edifice has been erected and furnished with all needfu) 
| aids and appliances for imparting the most perfect 
| education of body, mind, and heart, it is my judgment 


and wish that the amount remaining in hand should 
be safely invested, to remain as a principal, only the 
annual income of which should be expended in the 
preservation of the buildings and grounds, the sup- 
port of the faculty, the replenishing and enlarging of 
the library, cabinet, art gallery, etc., and in adding to 
the capital on hand, so that the college, instead of be- 
ing impoverished, and tending to decay from year to 
year, shall always contain within itself the elements 
of growth and expansion, of increasing power, pros- 
perity, and usefulness. 

“In conclusion, gentlemen, this enterprise, which | 
regard as the last great work of my life, I commit to 
you as a sacred trust, which I feel assured you wil] 
discharge with fidelity and uprightness, with wisdom 
and prudence, with ability and energy. 

“It is my fervent desire that I may live to see the 
institution in successful operation, and if God shall 
give me life and strength, I shall gladly employ my 
best faculties in co-operating with you to secure the 
full and perfect consummation of the work before us.” 


The most noticeable points in the state- 
ment are its straightforwardness and unan- 
swerable arguments as to the right of wom- 
an to culture and development, the strong 
prominence given to the influence of the 
female teacher, the decided refusal to make 
the college sectarian in its influences, and 
the wisdom, as well as the kindness, which 


| is embodied in the statement about charity 


and indigent students. 

Here we have the spirit in which this 
work was begun, here the spirit which per- 
meated the atmosphere of the new school. 
In the sentiments thus expressed there is 
vitality enough to be felt through every 
branch of the institution for years to come. 

Ground was broken for the college build- 
|ing June 4, 1861, and the walls went up 
steadily all through the troubled times of 
the civil war, till, in four years, the trustees, 
finding the building complete, decided to 
open it the following September. The de- 
scription of the building is as follows: ‘The 
main edifice is almost five hundred feet in 
length, with a breadth through the centre 
of about two hundred feet, and at the trans- 
verse wings of one hundred and sixty-four 
feet. The centre building and the wings 
are five stories in height, and the connect- 
ing portions are fourin height. The height 
of the centre building from the foundation 
to the top of the dome is ninety-two feet. 
All of the partition walls are of brick, and 
| are carried up from the ground to the roof. 
There is a corridor in each story twelve feet 
in width and five hundred and eighty-five 
feet in length, affording room for exercise in 
‘inclement weather. These corridors may 
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be instantly divided into five separate 
parts by iron doors connected with eight 
fire-proof walls. The latter are in pairs, 
standing ten feet apart, and cut the build- 
ing into five divisions. These pairs of 
walls are connected only at the corridors, 
where the floor is brick and stone, over 
which the iron doors may slide and be 
closed, so that, should a conflagration oe- 
cur in one portion of the building, the 
other parts would be perfectly secure 
from harm. These divisions of iron and 
masonry extend from the foundation te 
the roof.” 

Vassar is located about two miles east 
of the city of Poughkeepsie, New York, 
and it embraces in its immense building 
all the rooms necessary for the board and 
tuition of some four hundred students 
and their teachers. It will not be seen 
without some reflection what these 
words imply. The college authorities 
thus become not only the instructors, 
but the heads of the family of four hun- 
dred, and the immense complication of 
duties which this arrangement presents it 
is not easy to appreciate. We have at 
onee before us a large hotel, with all the | 
departments necessarily involved in that, 
and we must not put out of view the evident 
fact that, as this hotel is not in a city, it 
will be forced to provide its own supplies 
of water and gas, and to carry on its own 
laundry. We have next to include all that 
we expect to find in every college, with its 
full number of departments, additig to the 
number of professors requisite a resident 
physician, with hospital accommodations for 
the sick. We must not forget a treasurer’s 
department, which includes, from the sub- 
urban situation of the college, post-office, 
express Office, and telegraph—and we see at 
once that the positions of president and lady 
principal are situations demanding the very 
highest qualifications. 

I do not mean that the direct supervision 
of all these departments comes upon the 
president and lady principal, but I do mean 
that, living in the midst of the community 
as they do, with so many different depart- 
ments, the greatest executive skill is de- 
manded in order that there be no waste of 
time from the clashing of one against the 
other, and in order that the intellectual 
work, which is the object of all this machin- 
ery, may go smoothly on. The college work 
proper is, of course, to Vassar what the brain 
is to the other organs of the human body. 
For that alone they all exist, and they must 
be all controlled for its convenience. But 
as in endeavoring to understand the human 
body we can not neglect the organs of re- 
pair, of nutrition, nor even the mechanical 
structure, so, minor thongh they be, we can 
not pass without notice the corresponding | 
departments of Vassar College. 





i 
MATTHEW VASSAR, JUN. 


We have, then, first, the outside depart- 
ment of the farm and garden; next, a de- 
partment not generally reckoned as one, 
however—that of guide and messenger. 
This needs some explanation. 

In the room of this officer is the clock in 
accordance with which, and by means of 
wires connected with a powerful battery in 
the chemical laboratory, all the regular 
hours are struck all over the house with 
the precision and regularity of the bells of 
a man-of-war at sea. These bells call the 
time for rising, meals, the beginning and 
close of each recitation, and so forth, through 
the day. In this office, also, are stationed 
the messenger girls, who, as their name in- 
dicates, are employed to convey messages 
from teacher to teacher or from teacher to 
pupil. Mechanical though this so-called 
department may be, it will be at once per- 
ceived that it is very important. 

The janitor’s department has the care of 
all ordinary repairs and of the porterage, 
which, it is readily seen, is one requiring 
considerable skill at the beginning and end 
of terms. 

Next comes the treasurer’s department, 
which transacts all financial business, and 
whose office includes the post-office, express 
office, and telegraph, also a bookstore on a 
small scale for the supply of text-books and 
all needful school apparatus. To the judi- 
cious management of Matthew Vassar, Jun., 
the treasurer, and nephew of the founder, 
the college is largely indebted for its tlour- 
ishing financial condition. 

Fourth in order is the engineer’s depart- 
ment, the duties of which are to furnish 
plenty of heat, light, and water to the small 
village. But in order to guard against all 
possible casualties from fire, this depart- 
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ment, isolated like the sun from the earth,|of the laundry with the steward’s office 
is placed at quite a distance from the col- | seems to be a measure of economy, as part 
lege building. If, guided by the tall chim-|of the servants thus can do double duty; 
ney, we make our way thither, we find an | but this arrangement does not prevent the 
immense coal-yard, five large boilers, a com- | necessity of a competent head for the laun- 
plete apparatus for manufacturing gas, and | dry, which is now in a separate building. 
steam-pumps for forcing water. A staff of Before we can come to the brain-work we 
six men, constantly employed, supply daily | must add still one more department, which 
to the college building 11,500 feet of gas | might be called the pathological, for al- 
i and 80,000 gallons of water, which numbers | though the resident physician is professor 
iH are of value only as aiding one to gain a/|in the college as well, yet her direct respon- 
vivid idea of the size of the college. sibility for the health of the students and 
Through nearly fifty miles of pipe the | her care of them in sickness do not properly 
steam traverses the distance to the main | belong to the intellectual side. 
building and warms the whole, partly by The office of this department is not only 
means of coils in the rooms, partly by means | the consulting-room of the physician, but 
of coils inclosed in brick chambers in the | it includes the hospital proper and several 
cellar communicating with hot-air flues. To|rooms in the upper story, out of the way 
show what the capacity of the steam appa- | and of the sound of the otherwise omnipres- 
ratus is, it is only necessary to read the de- | ent electrical bells, in which students who 
seription of the size of the building, and to | are not really sick, but who are tired, may 
add that even in the coldest of winters there | be quite secluded during whatever time is 
was but little complaint of insufficient heat. | desirable. It is an undoubted fact that the 
Fifth, we name the matron’s department, | nervous strain produced simply by living in 
more properly that of the housekeeper, as | so large a family, and the constant and nec- 
her duties correspond exactly with those of | essary demand for exact punctuality that is 
the housekeeper in any well-regulated ho- |made on every student by the inexorable 
tel. In her charge are all the rooms of the | bells, are more wearing than any one not 
students and the college rooms, and she has | living in it can imagine. We all know that 
under her orders a large corps of servants. | there is something in the very atmosphere 
The sixth department, that of steward, | of a large city which forbids quiet. With 
includes the purchasing of all supplies, and | the best resolutions in the world as to re- 
the management in full of the dining-hall, | fraining from overwork, we are, as it were, 
kitchen, bakery, and laundry. Simply add-|sucked in by the maelstrom, and our will 
ing, for the same reason as before, the fact | seems powerless to extricate us. The very 
that fifty pounds of butter and three hun- | sight of Broadway, when one is weary of 
dred quarts of milk are daily in demand, | work, is almost unendurable, and though 
one can easily see that the office of steward | we are conscious of this sympathetic strain 
at Vassar is no sineeure. The combining! on the nerves only when our own are over- 
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taxed, yet it must always exist. Constant- | 
ly repeated, it is very nerve-exhausting. 
More than half of the sickness for which 
Vassar has been held responsible is owing, 
not to the evil effects of intellectual effort 
on the young organisms, which need the | 
brain-work, but to the exciting effect of 
this sympathetic strain on girls who are 
too young to be sent there at all. Parents 
do not realize this fact, though they are 
warned. Perhaps it is impossible for them | 
to do so. They insist upon sending girls | 
too young out from the quiet of their own 
small families into this intensely stimula- 
ting atmosphere, and when the inevitable 
evil comes, they wash their hands and blame 
Vassar. The future will remedy this injus- 
tice. 

With regard to these quiet rooms, it was 
evidently none but the motherly care of a 
woman that provided these resting-places, 
where the girls, with a peaceful yet varied 
landscape spread out before them, a centre- 
table for their books and papers, amuse 
themselves in quiet till their nerves are 
rested. 

If now, having passed in review the dif- 
ferent departments whose duty it is to pro- 
vide beforehand for the healthy action of 
the body in general, we cone to the direct 
provision for the brains themselves, we find 
opening before us a wholly new set of de- 
partments in instruction. We review these | 
only briefly, as they correspond, of course, | 
in the main with those of any college, and 
for convenience, place them in tabular form: 





j Physiology 
(Hygiene yh oes 
( Physical Geography Pes 
Botany ; 
< Zoology 

| Mineralogy 
Geology 

( Elocution ms 
os ahi a { 


PuysioLocy 


Natura History . 


ENGuisu 


\ Literature. ... 
(Modern Languages 
Foreran LANGuaGes Ancient Languages yal 


History 


s Natural Philosophy... ’ 


PINON. soi eosin 00 strsoe8 {Chemistry . 


Algebra. 
Geometry 
.< Trigonometry... 
| General Geometry 
(Calculus 


*MATHEMATIOS 


A8TKONOMY 
J Intellectual 


PurLosorny .... {Moral 


(Music 


Outside of all these, and serving as indis- 
pensable adjuncts, we must not forget the 
beautifully arranged library, full of valua- | 
ble books of reference in all departments, | 
and carefully catalogued by means of the | 
card c atalogues now in use in nearly all our 


a Although these two constitute but one department 
in the printed statement of the college, yet, as they are | 
practically two and distinct, I have so stated them for | 
the sake of the spirit of the truth, and not the letter. | 


hension, Nor must we pass vanetinnd the 
reading-room, with its files of newspapers 
from all quarters and its long list of mag- 
| azines, where, picking them up at random, 
I found, among others, quietly together the 
| Baptist Quarterly and the Unitarian Review, 
| the Sailor’s Magazine and Old and New, Good 
Words and the Herald of Health; among a 
crowd of the usual magazines, both native 
and foreign, the Contemporary, British Quar- 
terly, Nation, Revue des Deux Mondes, American 
Journal of Science and Art, ete., ete., ete. 

If we walk across the college grounds, 
where, instead of men, we meet women, 
hastily shawled or cloaked, goirg to and 
fro, bent on recreation or recitatien, we 
reach the rooms for the illustration of the 
departments of natural history and art. In 
the building formerly known as the gymna- 
sium, and part of w hich is still devoted to 
the regular daily exercise of the students, 
we shall find, first, the new art gallery, only 
recently opened—a large and finely arranged 
hall, where the walls are lined with paint- 
ings, engravings, and photographs from the 
antique, the floor studded with full-size casts 
of the most celebrated statues, and where 
valuable books of engravings lie ready to 
the hand. We shall also find the drawing 


| room, where unfinished paintings or draw- 


ings stand upon the easels, and the delight- 


| ful disarrangement of the theoretical studio 


is the order of the day. 
But if, passing through these, we enter 


, | the museum of natural history, we shall at 
| once remark, not the abundance of illustra- 


\ Woman professor, and instructor in gymnasium. 
» Professor and assistant. 


» Professor and four lady assistants. 
| 


J 
One German, two French ladies. 
; Professor and four lady assistants. 


f Professor. 


» Woman professor and two assistants. 


Woman professor. 


} Professor (President). 


Professor. 
Professor and ten lady assistants. 


tions from all the departments of animal, 


| vegetable, and mineral life that we can see 


in many museums, but the evident arrange- 
ment of all the specimens with a view to 
instruction, and not for the purpose of show. 
To illustrate: In one case we find together 
types of all the four branches of animal life, 
and then again, in the same case, types of 
the classes of each, so that, as the zoologic- 
al student begins her work with the names 










































































































































of the divisions and subdivisions, these will | 
not be to her mere names, but she finds the 
illustrations of the otherwise dry text all 
laid out before her in order. It is as if one 
took at a comprehensive glance a survey of 
all the animal life on the face of the earth. | 
The same educational arrangement is seen 
in the minerals; and I mention it not for | 
its own sake, or for the sake of the individ- 
ual mind which actually did the work, but | 
because, reverting to the idea expressed in | 
the beginning of this article, it is as good 
an illustration as I can give of the spirit 
of earnest, honest work and adaptation of 
means to ends—those ends being real edu- 
cation—which the impartial observer can 
not fail to recognize in every department 
at Vassar College, and which is an inherit- 
ance by right from the earnest, honest spir- 
it of the founder. 

But as we turn to leave the building by | 
a long passageway, what noise is this we 
hear? At first one might fancy that he 
was in some large lunatic asylum ; for a con- 
fused medley of sounds, high and low, and 
of metallic vibrations, recalls to our mind 
the terrible prophecies of our well-meaning 
friends. We begin to fear that the over- 
work at Vassar, too severe for the organiza- 
tion of woman, whose brain was originally 
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intended only as a servant and not as a 
master of the other functions of the body, 
has produced here the expected result. If 
all American women are to become incipi- 
ent lunatics as the result of their mental 
training, would it not have been better for 


| Matthew Vassar to have given his half mill- 


ion to Harvard University, where no such 
evil could result, and to have dismissed for- 
ever his chimerical idea, benevolent, no 
donbt, but foolish after all? 

These doors conduct, doubtless, to so 
many cells, where the unfortunate victims 
of “identical education” are confined, and 
they are placed here so that their shrieks 
and groans and discordant pounding shall 
not disturb the remainder of the doomed 
community. Alas for the rarity of wise 
generalization from insufficient facts! The 
thirty doors, when examined, prove only 
entrances to thirty rooms where thirty stu- 
dents are practicing at thirty different pi- 
anos in all styles of art. As we look in, the 
work still goes on, and healthy faces and 
erect forms do not even turn to note our 
coming. We return, simply meditating, as 
we emerge into a charming little lecture- 
room, on the uselessness of this hallway 
experience for moral illustrative purposes. 
Here, instead of discords blending into har- 
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mony, we had found the polar antithesis. | 


Every student was earnestly pursuing her 
own work. Each in her limited sphere, un- 
conscious of the rest, was making harmony, 
and yet the result to the comprehensive ear 
was a most unmitigated discord. After all, 
illustrations must not be too carefully ana- 
lyzed or carelessly applied. 

We find our charming lecture hall ready 
for the meeting of the literary societies, and 
also prepared for the mimic perforinance of 
any of Shakspeare’s dramas. Even as we 


enter, a spirited rehearsal is in progress of | 
one of the acts of Henry VI. 

The observatory, where is located the de- 
partment of astronomy, is also a short dis- 
tance from the main building, and contains, 
besides the rooms requisite for observations 
and recitation, accommodations for the pro- 


fessor. When the telescope was mounted 
it was inferior only to three in the coun- 
try, the diameter of the object-glass being 
twelve and three-eighth inches, and its fo- 
cal length sixteen feet six inches. 
The reader will 
of course have no- 
ticed, in looking 
over the list of 
departments and 
teachers, the large 
number of women 
instructors. This 
was in accordance 
with Mr. Vassar’s 
idea at the start; 
and here, as else- 
where, it seemed to 
be only the wom- 
en themselves that 
stood in the way 
ef the professors’ 
chairs being all 
filled by women. 
One would sup- 
pose by the anxiety 


| at Vassar it does not seem 


with ‘which people seek after and assume 
the title of professor that it was to be highly 
valued; and yet what is a professor but a 
teacher, after all, as Louis Agassiz at the 
height of his fame taught us in the begin- 
ning of his will—“ I, Louis Agassiz, teach- 
er.” So the simple words run, and they 
may well put to the blush many a half- 
fledged pedagogue of a country school who 
prefixes the title of professor to his un- 
known name on every possible occasion, 
and with no provocation. 

As we enter class-room after class-room 
at all odd to see 
women presiding over the work in a style 
for which we can have no criticism except 
respect. And yet if these very women were 
called professor the world in general would 
be much surprised, not to say offended, 
though their acquirements and professional 


| tact might far surpass those of many a pro- 


fessor suddenly elevated to his position, 
with scant intellectual acquisitions, and no 


| experience whatever in the art of educa- 
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MISS MARIA MITCHELL, PROFESSOR OF ASTRONOMY. 


tion. The title is of but little consequence, 
but it is of consequence that the world 
should judge fairly, and award to great ca- 
pacity and long and varied experience their 
meed of fairly won honor and fairly merited 
recompense. As it is, it will be evident by a 
glance at the list of school departments and 


teachers before given how far Mr. Vassar’s | 


desire has been carried out, that there should 
be a “full co-operation of women in the la- 
bor of instruction and discipline in the col- 
lege.” I quote again his simple and noble 
words : 


“Tt is my hope—it was my only hope and desire; 
indeed, it has been the main incentive to all I have al- 
ready done, or may hereafter do, or hope to do—to in- 
augurate a new era in the history and life of woman. 
The attempt you are to aid me in making fails wholly 
of its point if it be not an advance, and a decided ad- 
vance. I wish to give one sex all the advantages too 
long monopolized by the other. Ours is, and is to be, 
an institution for women, not men. In all its labors, 
positions, rewards, and hopes the idea is the develop- 
ment and exposition, and the marshaling to the front, 
and the preferment of women, of their powers on ev- 
ery side, demonstrative of their equality with men— 
demonstrative, indeed, of such capacities as in certain 
fixed directions surpass those of men. This, I con- 
ceive, may be fully accomplished within the rational 
limits of true womanliness, and without the slightest 
hazard to the attractiveness of her character. We are, 
indeed, already defeated before we commence, if such 
development be in the least dangerous to the dearest 
attributes of her sex. We are not the less defeated if 
it he hazardous for her to avail herself of her highest 
educated powers when that point is gained. We are 
defeated if we start upon the assumption that she has 
no powers save those she may derive or imitate from 
the other sex. We are defeated if we recognize the 
idea that she may not, with every propriety, contrib- 
ute to the world the benefits of matured faculties 
which education evokes. We are especially defeated 
if we fail to express by our acts our practical belief in 
her pre-eminent powers as an instructor of her own 
sex.” 


As we go through the building we shall 
observe many peculiarities. Instead of the 
uninteresting tints of black, brown, and 























gray which we have been accustomed to 
observe on college benches as the class gath- 
ers at its summons and sits expectant of the 
professor, we have time to notice the dashes 
of brilliant color and the taste for beauty. 
The combination of a seal-skin sacque and 
a pretty white apron on one attracts by its 
novelty. The most perfect freedom and ip- 
dependence seem to prevail. One sits jy 
full out-door costume while absorbed in her 
book; another, with her sacque carelessly 
thrown open, holds her hat in her hand: 
one, in house attire, has a crimson rose-)hui 


slipped into the button-hole of a gray dress: 
| and another a scarlet shawl flung round her 
| shoulders. 
| some are going to it as 


Some have come from exercise, 
soon as the recita- 
tion is over, some are from their rooms. 
But there is no doubt as to the interest and 
attention as the work begins and goes on; 
and when the professor leaves the stand, 
and scarlet shawl, crimson rose, and seal- 


| skin sacque disappear as the class uncere- 


moniously adjourns, we know that we have 
been in no play-room, but in an atmosphere 
of honest work. 

As we stroll by the students’ bulletin- 
board we select the following advertisement 
as of an unusual character for a college bul- 
letin: 

e i itor tiny oriole wing, brown and yellow, very 
precious to the owner. Please return to Room 

No. —.” 

But as directly beneath we read, 

” OST—Manuscript book containing calculations 
for solar eclipses. Finder will confer a favor by 

leaving it at Parlor No. —,” 

we do not feel that the dignity of the col- 

lege is at all impaired if students do give 

part of their attention to tiny oriole wings. 

The same combination arrests our atten- 
tion as we come through a corner door into 
a hall where sleds, leaning against the wall 
at the orthodox angle for practical coasters, 
bring visions of quickened circulation and 
rosy cheeks. On the bush by the door hangs 
a bright blue ribbon, evidently dropped 
from some golden-brown curls, and waiting 
to be reclaimed, while so near on the edge 
of the stone foundation that the end of the 
ribbon sweeps across it, lies a heavy volume 
of logic, also awaiting its owner. 

But one soon becomes accustomed to such 
combinations at Vassar, and imbibes mean- 
while a healthy appreciation of the facts 
that intellectual work and taste for the 
beautiful are not incompatible, and that 
really cultured minds do not necessarily lose 
their native love of art. 

Our day at Vassar begins by the simul- 
taneous chiming of the bells for rising, but 
there is no perceptible stir till the second 
chime, which announces breakfast, and 
which is equal in its effect to the summons 
of the pied piper of Hamelin. At first dim 
and indistinct, then louder and increasing in 
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yolume, from above, 

from below, from all 

sides, sounds the 

step of multitudi- 

nous feet; and then 

from all directions, 

down stairs and up 

stairs and along the 

wide corridors from 

both sides, come 

trooping the stu- 

dents, slowly and 

leisurely at first, 

pausing for a greet- 

ing or a joke, but 

very soon hurriedly 

and more and more 

rapidly, the latest 

stragglers perhaps 

adjusting a cuff or 

tying a neck-ribbon 

as they speed along 

to the wide open 

doors of the dining- 

hall. The throng 

passes slowly in, as 

when the doors are 

open’ of a concert- 

hall or a theatre. 

In less time than it 

takes to write it the many tables are full, 
each student standing behind her chair. The 
bell of the lady principal, at the head of the 
faculty table close by the door, strikes, and 
all are seated. Another bell, and through 
all the long room for one moment there is 
utter and perfect silence—the silent grace, 
a custom brought from his old Nantucket 
home by the father of the astronomical pro- 
fessor. It is but a moment, but for that 
moment the hall is like the enchanted pal- 
ace of the Sleeping Princess, and then the 
spell is broken, and the hum of voices and 
the inevitable clatter of knives and forks 
begin. 

Here are, alas! some unfortunates who are 
late, and who now come in, each pausing as 
she enters, for a recognizing glance and nod 
from the lady principal as permission to 
take her seat. The students must remain at 
the table for a certain length of time, the 
end of which is announced by another bell, 
before which, however, it is quite possible 
that some notices may be given which con- 
cern the whole college; as, for instance, if 
the day is very bad, that students are ex- 
cused from out-door exercise. The original 
source of such permission is the resident 
physician, who, seated at the faculty table, 
before commencing her own meal, is writing 
her orders for the girls who for any indis- 
position are excused from coming to table. 
The first bell strikes, and the most anxious 
of the students go out one by one as they 
choose, the rest following in their own time. 
We can not avoid remarking the erect car- 
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riage and the firm and even gait of the girls 
as they pass us. I think that fine walking 
is a very noticeable thing among the Vassar 
students, also a very self-possessed and quiet 
pursuing of their own affairs. These girls 
are learning the value of time and the mean- 
ing of the word business, and the knowledge 
will stand them in good stead when they 
come to take their share of the world’s work. 

From quarter past eight to twelve, from 
half past one to half past five, and from sev- 
en to eight in the evening are assigned to 
work—either study, recitation, or exercise ; 
but as no student is allowed to pursue more 
than three full studies at once, it follows 
that much of this time is spent in study. 
We can wander at will during the morning 
study hours from one recitation or lecture to 
another, hearing every variety of topic dis- 
cussed. I note the interesting discovery 
that out of the Sophomore Class of fifty, 
twenty-seven, or more than half, had elect- 
ed to go on with their mathematics when 
the study became optional, though I do not 
propose, as I before stated, to give any de- 
tailed account of special recitations. I will 
only say, because it bears out my theory of 
inheritance, that I found every where the 
same atmosphere of honest work. More I 
can not say; and every teacher who has by 
long experience gained the professional 
quickness of perception corresponding to 
that which interprets to the skillful physi- 
cian the flush of a cheek or the beat of a 
pulse will know how much that means. 

So goes on the day at Vassar, broken by 
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the dinner at noon and the old-fashioned 
tea at sunset, followed by prayer and the 
singing of a hymn in the chapel. 

If during the day we vary our round of 
class observing by dropping into one of the 
cozy little parlors, we find a cordial polite- 
ness and courtesy. The three or five pro- 
prietors have spent their ingenuity and taste 
in adorning it, and we find them quietly at 
work, as if in their homes. Every where it 
is evident that the students are self-govern- 
ed. A European teacher would be amazed 
and horror-struck at the perfect freedom 
which is given to them. They take their 
daily walks when and where they please, 
and if one asks, ‘“ What is there to prevent 
these girls from going away if they choose ?” 
the answer is, “ Nothing.” 

But this is a nothing which means every 
thing, for it is the self-respect which is na- 
tive-born at Vassar, and which is more of a 
safeguard to our American girls than the 
constant espionage and the strictly limited 
inclosures of traditional schools to their 
European sisters. It is the Venus of Milo 
that is at home in the art gallery of Vassar, 
and not the Medicean Venus. 

The Senior Class have some privileges, 
dating mostly from last year. For instance, 
while all the rest are under the supervision 
of a corridor teacher, whose room is just at 
the end of the corridor, the Seniors have no 
corridor teacher, except so far as the lady 
principal calls them her own; and the room 
designed for that purpose has been placed 
in their hands as a Seniors’ parlor. Into 
this privileged sanctuary no one but a Sen- 
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ior is expected to enter, unless introduced | 





by one of the class, and to adorn and beau- 
tify it the whole class unite. Vines are 
trained over the white walls, pictures en- 
liven them, and tasteful furniture and deli- 
cate curtains complete the arrangement. 

I should have spoken before of the vines 
which are trained over the walls in other 
rooms. The English ivy seems to take kind- 
ly to an intellectual atmosphere, and flour- 
ishes, spreading its branches far and wide. 
Indeed, there is scarcely a room in which 
one can not trace a cultivated and refined 
taste. 

At night the bells chime the hour for rest, 
the innumerable parlors grow dim as the gas 
is turned off, and sleep settles over the fam- 
ily, save the night-watchman, whose duties 
now begin. 

The professors and the president have 
independently arranged houses, which are 
incorporated in the building, and they car- 
ry on in them an entirely separate house- 
keeping. 

It is doubtless true that in any large col- 
lection of women and girls there is danger 
of sentimentality and narrowness, just as 
in any corresponding collection of men and 
boys there is danger of coarseness and bru- 
tality, but I think the impartial observer 
will find that this danger has been overcome 
at Vassar. Hard pure study is the counter- 
poise in a girls’ college, as it is where it ex- 
ists in a boys’ college, and the sickly flicker 
of sentimentality and the blaze of animal 
forces grow dim in the clear dry light of 
truth. But it must be the dry clear light of 
truth, and no pretense, which will do this; 
and in the fact that there seems to be almost 
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no aady esittennnbalide among the Wansee wn would act as mothers to these compara- 
girls, either in recitations or in their private | tively small families? This is no light ques- 
rooms, I find a corroboration of my profes- | tion, for the position is one which ‘demands 
sional impression that Vassar is not the | a very unusual combination of qualities of 
home of shams in work, and that what it) mind and heart. 

shows is an honest showing. The very It is often stated as against sending girls 
carelessness With which she opens wide her | away to Vassar that,the atmosphere must 
doors to inspection is presumptive evidence | be a very unnatural one, and it is implied 


of this. 

When a visitor finds herself left to come 
and go at her own will from class to class, 
and is continually reminded of the lines, 


that it is therefore not good for the girl. 
But all education is unnatural, from its be- 
ginning, when the tiny fingers are taught 
to hold the pen by an unnatural effort, to 


| the end. Man in a state of nature is the 
; raw material of the Art of Education, not its 
product. Educated man is not natural man. 
It may be well asked whether one of the 


‘None shall ask thee what thou doest, 

Or care a rush for what thou knowest, 

Or listen when thou repliest,” 
she begins to feel a respect for the work, 
before the necessities and importance of means which its science authorizes us to use 
which she is of no consequence. Not that! be not this very removing of the subject 
visitors may be satisfied is the inspiring for a limited time completely from family 
spirit, but that the work may be done. The relations. In no other way ean a girl learn 
blacksmith casts, perhaps, a sidelong glance | what the family signifies; in no other way 
upon us as we draw near his forge, but he | can she gain a true, though perhaps severe, 
hammers and turns the iron afterward in knowledge of herself; in no other way ean 
sublime unconsciousness of our presence; she realize the full meaning of individual 
the engineer may offer us a seat in the lo- responsibility. Taken entirely out of her 
comotive before he 
blows the whistle, 
but afterward he 
stands with hand 
on the lever and 


eye straight ahead; 
and when we see 
those signs we re- 
joice, because we 


may be reasonably 
sure of good horse- 
shoes or a safe jour- 
ney. 

It would be ab- 
surd to say that 
there might not be 
improvements at 
Vassar. The origi- 
nal plan of making 
one large family of 
four hundred stu- 
dents may be un- 
wise. With the in- 
crease of numbers 
comes an increase 
of the nervous ten- 
sion before spoken 
of, and this is prob- 
ably bad. It would 
perhaps be better 
if the large body 
of students could 
have been divided 
into twenty dif- 
ferent buildings. 
Practically, how- 
ever, this plan has 
also its diffieul- 
ties. Where are the 
twenty women to 


be found who could THE SENIORS’ PARLOR. 
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family, the girl sees it at a distance under 

a new light. She returns to it again with 


a fresh sense of its value and of her duties; | 


but she comes back to it also with a new 
recognition of herself as a member of soci- 
ety at large. In this view, which I am more 


and more convinced is the true one, the “un- | 


natural atmosphere” of a large school, away 


from home and among strangers, is, as far | 


as the mental education goes, one of the es- 
sential means for fashioning noble women 
out of impulsive girls. And if any thing 


ean be devised which shall lessen the phys- | 
ical nervous tension in the first years, or, | 


better, if parents and guardians would not 
allow girls to go to college till seventeen 
years of age, I am strongly.inclined to be- 
lieve that even the large number of four 
hundred in one house might be not only un- 
objectionable but very beneficial. 

The plan on which the building is con- 
structed admits of much just criticism in 
several particulars. The ventilation is in- 
sufficient, consisting of the usual holes in 
the wall, opening into flues full of station- 
ary air, and in some rooms on the upper 
floor the evil is perceptibly felt. Modern 
science could completely obviate the diffi- 
culty, providing flues through which a con- 
stant current of heated air should be driven. 
And with the amount of steam heat which 
is always at, hand the work wonld seem to 
present no practical difficulty. Ventilation 
may be expensive, but physicians are more 
so; nay, even headaches are more so. 

It was a consideration for show rather 
than health which planned the long and 
wide corridors against the cutside walls, 
and gave two out of three of the sleeping- 
rooms no windows except into the corridors. 
Clear sunlight and air direct from the sun- 





ee 


lighted external world are especially in- 
dispensable to a sleeping-room. 

Connected with the subject of ventilg- 
tion and sunlight comes the ever-pregs- 
ing question of drainage; and with re- 
gard to this much might be suggested 
at Vassar. We Americans seem to pre- 
fer to be taught by typhoid fever and 
diphtheria rather than by the milder 
persuasions of science, that where so 
many are congregated this is a matter 
which will not take care of itself in the 
same way in which it was supposed to 
take care of itself on a New England 
farm. Though much improvement has 
been forced at Vassar, much more might 
be effected. 

Again, it is a fact worthy of being pub- 
licly recorded that when the house was 
opened and housekeeping began with 
three hundred students and a large 
force of servants, there was not one 
single closet in the whole house. The 
need of closets had not once occurred to 
the minds which directed and planned. 
|It is stated that when the defect was 
spoken of to Matthew Vassar, he replied, 
as if puzzled, that the girls could easily 
| have two nails on the walls of their rooms, 
| one for their school dress and one for their 
best dress, adding, “What do they need 
more?” The want has been remedied by 
| coffin-like wooden boxes, which stand up- 
right in the corners of the rooms. The story 
only points a moral, which is, that in the 
office of every architect engaged in house 
planning there should be at least one wom- 
an. She might be called the suggester sim- 
ply, this being a humble and modest title, 
| not implying to outside parties that her ad- 
vice is to be taken; and thus dignity might 
be preserved, while the convenience of the 
women who are to live in the houses and do 
the work would be secured. There is a’ 
Spanish proverb which runs thus: 


“A woman’s advice is no great thing, 
| But he’s a fool that doesn’t take it.” 


| With this motto inscribed on the wall of 
every architect’s office, and with the last 
line carefully concealed by graceful dra- 
pery, which the office suggester could easily 
| arrange, much weariness and much unhap- 
| piness might be saved. 
Every student at Vassar ought to have a 
separate room. Even if this were impossi- 
| ble, she ought to have a separate bed. This 
| also was a matter not thought of importance 
| by the men who planned, because they were 
| planning for women. But it is a matter of 
| no small importance, and the rights of indi- 
| vidual privacy should have been acknow]- 
‘edged before this time, and enforced even 
| against the wishes of the girls themselves, 
|if these existed. Into each parlor open 
| three rooms, no one of which is large enough 





for two people to sleep in during the night. 
Each student should have one of these ab- 
solutely to herself, and three proprietors are 
quite encugh for one parlor. if it be ob- 
jected that funds will not admit, I answer 
that funds should be created. 

There are many men who, while theoret- 
‘cal believers in the right of women to a full 
education, yet practically deny this by the 
consideration with which they treat them 
as students. The girls who demand a col- 
lege education ask—and they ask it unani- 
mously—“ a fair field and no favor.” But it 
is almost never that one finds, at least east 
of the meridian of eighty-seven degrees 
west, a man who in his teaching uncondi- 
tionally grants this. He gives a fair field, 
perhaps, but he gives favor, and that is just 
what the girls do not want. The cas. is 
different when one sees a class of girls con- 


fronted in a direct contest with an equally | 


able and prepared woman. She grants no 
favor. The attack and defense are on level 
ground, and the challenger is only proud 
and glad when the respondent proves her 


power. To be conquered by a brave knight | 
is no dishonor, and the truest teacher is | 
she who helps her pupil to be her own suc- | 


cessful antagonist, if not to prove herself 
her superior. 


This trouble, felt in classes of girl stu- | 
dents taught by men, is avoided by co-edu- | 


cation, for there the boys grant no quarter, 
even if the professor otherwise might, and 
the matter takes care of itself. But if 


man to grant absolutely no favor in an in- 
tellectual contest to his girl students, then 


it must come to pass, sooner or later, that 


girls’ colleges must be taught by women 
alone. 
would be best; but I am sure, under the 
supposition that the yielding tendency of 
the masculine mind is unconquerable, that 
the pressure of the students themselves will 
finally force the appointment of women for 
professors in all our girls’ colleges. 
problem is a general one, not applying par- 
ticularly to Vassar, but dimly felt by all 
girl students, and recognized by practical 
women. It is only one of the problems 
which this nation has to solve for itself un- 
der the new conditions presented by this 
country and this age of the world. 

There is one danger into which the move- 
ment for the education of women is likely 
to fall—nay, is falling. It is the same error 
which has been inevitable, perhaps, in the 


past, but is not inevitable in the future, | 
and which has kept so low the standard of 


American colleges. It is this: they have 


sufficient endowments, and every man who 


desired to help the cause of education has | 


founded a new one, instead of turning his 
half million or so into the treasury of one 
Vou. LII.—No, 309.—24 
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| sented with a scholarship. 
| come forth a long line of noble, brave, and 
| well-appointed women, who would lift with 
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already started. If every brook were to 
run on in its own channel into the sea for 
the sake of retaining its own name, we 
should have nowhere a river deep enough 
to float an Upper Mississippi steamboat. 
And this is just what has been the trouble 
with the men’s colleges, their medical, the 
ological, and law schools. The tide sets i 
the same way now as to women’s colleges 
Is it too late to plead, for the sake of jus 
tice and womanhood, that it be checked? 
Let us profit by past experience. Let us 
not have a dozen women’s colleges in one 
State, every one struggling, every one forced 
to such shifts as those above spoken of, for 
pecuniary reasons, every one utterly unable 


| to commnd the best teaching talent in all 


or any one of its professors’ chairs. Let us 
have at least one noble, fully endowed col- 
lege, one fully endowed university, with the 
best of every thing. 

Let the men and women who are now 
asking themselves what they shall do with 
their wealth in the coming day pause, while 
Vassar exists, before they endow anothe: 
girls’ school. Were it not better to fill her 
coffers, to secure proper accommodation foi 
her students, the women of America, tha 
to start another college on the same basis ’ 
Give Vassar another building, give her five 
call each by the name of the giver, if nec 
essary, but found for the present no mor: 
schools of the same kind, to fail in some of 
their best efforts through insufficient pro- 


| vision. 
it should be found that it is impossible for a 


I must enter here a personal statement. 


| lest I should be suspected of having som: 


personal interest in Vassar. I myself should 
send a girl to Cornell or to Michigan Uni- 


| versity, and not to Vassar, simply because 
I am not sure that otherwise this | 


I believe in co-education. But if all those 
who believe in educating girls apart would 
give their money to Vassar, it would be 
freed from many impediments which now 
fetter it, and give its faculty the chance of 
showing the world what they desire to do, 
and under those circumstances could do. 
The entire preparatory department could 
be dispensed with, the standard for admis- 
sion raised, and many a girl in many a coun- 
try village, who sees her days of youth go- 
ing by while insufficient means prevent her 
from applying for admission, could be pre- 
Thence would 


a powerful lever the whole level of our pri- 

mary education, and with it all the rest. 
Vassar should have scholarships in abun- 

dance, for the whole business of the school 


| education of this nation is rapidly and inev- 
been founded, one after the other, on in- | 


itably passing into the hands of its women ; 
and the man or woman who founds schol- 
arships there for able girls thereby becomes 
the benefactor of the whole nation, not only 
for the present, but for all coming time. 
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GAR 


By JULIAN 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE STUDIO. 
a QO* my Garth,” exclaimed Madge, “I’m 
so tired !” 

“Rest, then,” he answered, lowering his 
paint-brush, and leaning back in his chair. 

“T didn’t mean in that way,” rejoined she, 
availing herself, nevertheless, of the permis- 
sion to stretch her arms and alter her posi- 
tion. “I’m tired of seeing you sit there so 
long moving a little brush up and down. 
Tell me—do you love painting better than 
me ?” 

Garth looked at her, with his chin upon 
his breast, but made no reply. 

The studio occupied the northeastern cor- 
ner of the attic, an area about six paces 
square being divided off from the rest by 
rough partitions. The naked beams and 
boards of the angled roof, sloping steeply to 
the floor on the north and east, gave a rude 
vitality to the aspect of the room. The 
brown bareness of the walls was partly 
veiled by festoons of sombre or vivid dra- 
pery, and partly by studies of human heads 
or bits of landscape, tacked up here and 
there. An ottoman across one corner of the 
room was covered with the hide of an In- 
dian tiger; in the recess behind, a cast of 
the Venus of Milo was bound as to the tem- 
ples with a blue silk scarf, whose fringed 
ends rested on her left shoulder. In the 
opposite corner stood a suit of early seven- 
teenth-century armor, reflecting in its pol- 
ished surfaces, with an added depth of tone 
and grotesquely distorted, the manifold 
forms and colors of the surrounding ob- 
jects. Scores of canvases were stacked 
against the walls, some with their brown 
backs turned to the spectator, others re- 
vealing more or less of their painted faces. 
An antique bronze candelabrum depended 
from a hook in the great beam traversing 
the angle of the roof. A small iron stove 
was set up on the hearth, and above the 
fire-board were grouped some of the old 
pikes and battle-axes which Captain Neil 
Urmson brought with him from England in 
1647, together with a couple of Revolution- 
ary muskets and a pair of cutlasses, trophies 
of the later captain’s warlike achievements. 
The studio was lighted through the roof, a 


section of which, to the north, had been re- | 


moved, and its place supplied with coarse 
glass, across which shades were made to 





* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1875, by Jurran Hawrnorng, in the office of the Li- 
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slide back and forth on wires. In the shad. 

ow beneath this window lurked a tall, mys. 

terious mirror. ; 
Of the pictures to be seen here, not thi 


| least striking, perhaps, was the studio itself, 


with the artist and his model posed in the 
strong light and shadow: She—clad for the 
occasion in an antique long-waisted gown, 
ruffles at her wrists, and a quaint ruff stand- 
ing out round the open neck, a heavy chain 
falling from her shoulders to her waist, and 
an aigrette of feathers in her puffed and 
frizzed hair—was seated negligently in a 
high-backed oaken arm-chair, her crossed 
feet outstretched beyond the stiff hem of 
her embroidered petticoat, and her right 
cheek supported on her hand. Over against 
her, the artist at his easel, again in his red 
boating shirt, the sleeves turned up to the 
elbows of his dark muscular arms. Masses 
of deep brown hair stood up all over his 
square-built head; while the white light 
from above showed the depression in the 
centre of his rugged forehead, and cast 
swarthy shadows beneath the irregular ley- 
el of his shaggy brows, and brought sharply 
out the strong curve of the under-lip and 
the cleft in the chin. When he was seated, 
the massiveness of the young man’s chest 
and shoulders, and the noble set of his head 
upon his stalwart neck, gave promise of 
imposing stature; and it was an odd sur- 
prise, on his standing up, to find that you 
overtopped him by perhaps four or five 
inches. 

Madge, after a pause, during which she 
twisted the links of her necklace between 
the fingers of her left hand, spoke again. 
Her tone was half plaintive, half wayward ; 
but the girl was so thoroughly good-tem- 
pered, so prone to humorous mischief, and, 
above all, so beautiful, that it was always 
difficult to tell what she might be up to. 
The eye of analysis was dazzled by her 
charms, while the subtle fluctuations of her 
mood compelled it to be continually focus- 
ing itself anew. 

“You loved me better when you loved me 
first,” said she ; “and you used to say then 
that you hated painting—well, at least you 
said it was wicked, and you hate every 
thing wicked, you know. Now that you’ve 
come to care for painting, you'll begin to 
hate me.” 

“How am I changed, Madge ?” 

“Oh, don’t I remember how you used to 
blaze at me with your eyes sometimes, and 
make me quiver all over! You’re always 
quiet and grave and old now; and I’m get- 
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ting old too. But painting crawls so, that 
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a year seems no longer to you than a week | 
does to me.” 
“What a silly girl, to be jealous of paint- 
ing! Were you jealous of my mother ? she | 

was my first love. Sit here beside me,” he 
continued, in a more tender voice. “My | 
virl, other loves can only teach me how to 
love you better.” 

Madge, having seated herself on a camp- | 
stool at her lover’s side, had taken one of 
his hands in her lap; and was stroking it | 
lightly with her finger-tips. “You have 
the handsomest, strongest hands that were 
ever seen!” murmured she. “You might do 
any thing with such hands.” 

“P]l make you a fortune with them.” 

“Will you?” said she, glancing at him 
sidelong. “Is that all you paint for—to| 
make me a fortune ?” 

Garth hesitated, half smiling. 

“Are you always thinking of me when 
you paint?” she went on, holding up her 
finger. “No; and I believe you often for- 
get me even when you're doing my por- 
trait!” 

“You’re too near me to be seen or thought 
of distinctly,” returned he, reddening a lit- 
tle; “but you must be at the bottom of it 
all.” 

She nodded her head, and smiled to her- 
self, without looking up. “I'd like a for- 
tune,” said she, lightly, “the biggest in the 
world; but Pd want some of the world 
with it.” 

Garth waited to hear more. 

“T wouldn’t paint pictures, or write books, 
or do any of that stay-at-home sort of work, 
if I were a man, because, however well I did 
them, it’s they would be famous, and not I, 
my own self. Instead of sending things off 
to make money for me, I'd go and make 
money my own self, and have every body 
see me make it; and I’d make it with my 
own self, because I was so brave, or strong, 
or beautiful, or something. IfI were a man, | 
I'd be a famous soldier, and conquer the 
whole world; or a terrible robber; or, at 
least, a great minister or statesman, to make 
every body do and think what I pleased— 
one day one thing, and another day the op- 
posite thing, if I chose it. Yes, I would, Mr. 
Garth, if I were a man!” 

“ Humph!” ejaculated the artist, clutching 
at his back hair with a grim smile. “ Better 
be a prize-fighter, or an acrobat.” 

“Tm only a woman, you know,” contin- 
ued Madge, demurely, though with a singu- 
lar glance into her lover’s face. “ But even | 
women can do something besides stay at | 
home and spend’ money—if they have it; 
and if not, grow old and be poor both. I 
can’t sing and play on the violin, like Miss | 
Golightley, but I could be an actress, and 
have all the men in the world in love with | 
me. I’m not afraid of them; and I’m beau- | 
tiful enough ; and I know how to make my- | 


| 
| 


|done you wrong, Madge. 
| the trouble: we live from hand to mouth. 
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self-seem even more beautiful than I am. 
What do you think of that, Mr. Garth ?” she 
demanded, with a sudden soft laugh that 
prevented him from knowing exactly what 
to think. He gazed at her; but though she 
met his gaze, he could not penetrate the 


| laughter sparkles dancing in her long dark 
| eyes. 


“What put that in your head ?” he asked 
at length. 

“It isn’t in my head—it’s I,” returned 
she, laughing still. “Do you remember that 
night when you canoed the rapids? Well, 
if you hadn’t done it, Sir, ’'d have disappear- 
ed that same night, nobody knows where.” 

“T didn’t tell you about it till next day,” 
said Garth, shaking his head. 

“Oh, ’m a witech—didn’t you know? 


Ni- 


| komis taught me. I was flying over the tops 
| of the trees, on my way to a witch’s meetirg 


at Wabeno, when I[ saw you shooting the 
lower fall; so I alighted on the pine knoll, 
and left the other witch, who was with me, 
to go on by himself. He was angry, but I 
told him that a man who was brave and 
skillful enough to run those rapids was bet- 
ter than a witch who could fly about on a 
broomstick. Since then, every once in a 


| while, he’s sent me invitations to attend 


witch meetings all over the world; and sev- 
eral times, Mr. Garth, I almost went, for you 
haven’t done any brave, splendid things for 
ever so long, and—you were away from me 
in Europe more than five years. Tell me, 


| did you think I'd rather stay here than 


travel about with you? Would you have 
been astonished if you’d met me in London, 
or Vienna, or Paris, or some of those nice 
places, leaning on the witch’s arm? Well, 
I think it was very good in me to resist his 
temptation, and wait for you to come back. 
But now you only sit and paint, «s if people 


| lived forever, and Urmhurst was the best 


place to live in. I wish I were a man!” 
Garth turned in his chair and took both 
her hands in both his, with a gontleness 
which was at times peculiar to him, and 
more impressive than any ordinary vehe- 
mence. ‘“ My dear girl—my dear little girl!” 
he repeated, in a low inward voice, such as 


the listener seems rather to feel than to hear. 
| In a few moments he rose abruptly, and be- 


gan to pace up and down the studio slowly, 
his hands clasped behind his head. “I’ve 
But poverty is 


Would you have married me any time in 
the last six years?” 

“Listen, my Garth,” returned she, spring- 
ing up to walk beside him, folding her hands 


;round his arm, and speaking close to his 


ear. ‘I would have married you the day 
you left college. You should have asked 
me, Sir. Then we would have been rich 
and famous before now.” 

“It takes as long for a married painter 
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to make a reputation as for an unmarried | darkness seem light, and the impossible e 


: ” asy; 
one, and meanwhile 


| and witch or not, she was bewitching. 
“Oh, always this painting!” cried she,| “What do you want?” he demanded at 
stamping her foot. “Garth, you are asleep; | length. “If I’m not a painter, I’m nothing” 
ever since you’ve had an easel and palette “You don’t know what you are. You are 
you have been asleep. Be all warm and!aman. I love men, and the best man best: 
awake and fierce and splendid! Make me/| and I’ve never seen a better man than you 
afraid of you a little, please, dear! Yes, I| Most good men are fools, and most bad men 
am jealous of painting. I want you to love | are cunning; but you are not cunning, and 
only me—me more than any thing in the| you’re not a fool. You are good, and yet 
world. Do you?” you have all the strength that bad men 
“Yes,” said Garth, pausing in his walk | have.” 
and looking at her. “Madge, if Sam Kineo had beaten me ip 
She put her quick arms round his neck | that fight of ours, would you have loved him 
with a little exulting ery, and they kissed | instead of me ?” 
each other. She looked sidelong at him, and gave his 
“Tf you had married me when you left | arm a soft pressure, but the next moment 
college,” resumed Madge, softly, looking | said, waywardly, “Why not, Sir, if he’d beat- 
down at the dainty pointing of her toes as| en you fair? He told a falsehood about me 
they walked on, “it wouldn’t have been by | to be sure, but if he’d made it good against 
painting that we should have made our for-| you— There’s no telling; it might hav: 
tune. Ah, you don’t know what I can do, | turned out true.” 
even if I wasn’t a witch! You don’t know | “Our three lives would have turned out 
me, dear, though you love me better than | very different, then, even if you had only 
any thing in the world. But if you’d mar-| said then what you say now. Is strength 
ried me, you naughty boy, you would have | all you care for ?” 
found me out long ago, and found yourself | “What is better worth a man’s having, 
out too.” I'd like to know? Women do not fall in 
“Do you know what you are talking | love with weak failures. You can not use 
about ?” exclaimed Garth, half laughing and | your strength in painting.” 
half puzzled. The artist stopped in front of his easel, and 
“Look there!” said Madge. She pointed | gazed frowningly at the picture. Madge, 
to the dark corner where the mirror stood, | her cheek resting on his shoulder, embraced 
now reflecting the faces and figures of her | his relaxed arm and hand. Her eyes wer 
lover and herself. “Are not those two peo- | toward the picture also, but she was watch- 
ple handsome and well matched,eh? And ing her lover and feeling his pulse, being 
they have brains, which is more important. | still perhaps a little afraid of him. 
The man looks his. You might think the “My best does that,” he said at length, 
woman only beautiful, but I shouldn’t won- | nodding at the canvas; “and so the high- 
der if she had as much sense as the man—| est part of me doesn’t satisfy you.” 
at least she can use what she has more easi- “No part of you satisfies me; I want the 
ly. I believe those two people could do any | whole. Men must have bodies to their heads. 
thing they pleased, only they 1uust always | Painters aren’t manly enough for you to be 
please to do the same thing. They could|one. You should do things, not sit down 
do or be any thing—a king and queen, if | and imitate them.” 
they chose. I wish the man were taller.| “Great painters are great men. You don’t 
However, his face makes him seem taller| know what you’re saying, Madge. The 
than other men’s bodies make them look.! whole means evil as well as good; my art 
He and his wife are just of a height—oh, | has helped to keep my evil down.” 
she isn’t his wife, is she ?” “Why do you callit evil? Strength and 
This latter turn was so demurely given | power are not evil, my Garth. I believe a 
that for an instant Garth missed the point | great deal is lost from the fear we have of 
of it, and for the next instant doubted | being called bad—by weak people and fools. 
whether Madge saw it herself. But there Let them call us what they like, so we get 
was a sparkle in the corner of her eye to | the better of them.” 
rebuke his slow wits. There could certain- “Hush, hush, my darling! You never talk- 
ly be no question as to her intelligence, and | ed like this before. I shall begin to believe 
some of its manifestations made Garth, in| all you said about witches and robbers.” 
spite of his five years in Europe, half be-| Madge relinquished his arm, and walking 
lieve himself her inferior in worldly wisdom. | listlessly to the model’s chair, sat down in 
She was self-possessed to a degree extraor-|it. “Well, paint me, Sir,” said she; “you 
dinary in a village maiden, unless her own | love my picture better than me. But it can 
theory of witchcraft were to be accepted. never be to you what I would, and you can 
He paused a while before speaking. It} never be to it what you might have been 
was hard to be self-contained under the in- | to me.” 


fluence of this young woman. She made} “Heaven and earth!” burst forth Garth, 








in a sudden blaze, “what would you have 


on 
me do? 


The woman’s eyes filled with tears, and | 


she hid her face in her hands. “TI only want 
vou to love me,” quavered she. 

" «Love you! Would it be loving you to 
vive up painting? Oh, I’ve had my temp- 
tations! Without knowing it, you have 
sometimes been my tempter. Asleep? but 
['m doing my best. Don’t wake me in that 


way. But it’s hard and dull for you— But, 


Although Madge had hidden her face, and 

filled her eyes with tears that were at least 
half honest, she had not closed her eyelids ; 
for Garth, while thus passionately deliver- 
ing himself, was worth looking at—with hot 
face and flashing eyes, and hands now clinch- 
ed, now thrown open, as was his way in ve- 
hement moments. But with the utter ice 
of her name his fierceness melted, and his 
voice was charged with the masculine ten- 
derness which, however self-possessed, she 
could never hear without a quickened heart- 
beat. He came near and drew her hands 
from her face, dropping to his knee beside 
her chair. 

“Madge, I'll confess: I thought you tired 
of me. We were too long apart, and misun- 
derstood each other. I’ve not done all I 
might with painting—not tried to make 
money from it as if ’d been sure of you. I 
got bound up in my pictures, and stingy of 
them. But now I'll sell every thing. Tl 
paint to sell and to be famous. It’s a grand 
profession—more than I can do justice to. 
I mustn’t give it up. But no more dullness 
and slowness, my girl! Come, we'll finish 
this picture, and then wait no longer. Mar- 
ry me, dear; be my wife. You shall see the 
world, and be happy your own way—every 
one at your feet! Come; I trust you: trust 
me.” 

She leaned back luxuriously, with half- 
closed eyes and parted lips. This was some- 
thing like a woping. Truly, when Garth 
was in this vein, almost might a statue have 
throbbed responsive; and Madge, despite 
her clear head and firm fibre, was exquisite- 
ly sensible to the luxury of love—possibly, 
indeed, her appreciation outdid any man’s 
power of ministering to it single-handed. 
Be that as it may, she was soothed and pleas- 
ured now, and had the wisdom not to let 
her present failure to enforce her will re- 
garding her lover’s profession distress her. 
Suffice it that, after long apathy, she had 
kindled anew in him some of that passion- 
ate fire which she had almost feared was 
quite extinct. Yes, he could still be splen- 
didly impetuous, still bring agreeable flut- 
terings to her heart, and stimulate blood to 
her cheeks and tears to her eyes. He was 
lovable still, a hero not lightly to be given 
up, painter or no. And though in his strong 
moods he swayed her judgment and mag- 
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netized her will, she was nevertheless self- 
conscious of a subtler, more persistent pow- 
er, likely in the end to get the odds in her 
favor. 

“How can I help trusting you, when 
you're so kind to me ?” murmured she, with 
a happy sigh. “I must wait till you’re 
cross again before knowing what to do.” 
Presently she looked and leaned toward 
him, and said, with earnestness : 
“Garth, tell me—you are really more than 
othermen? (I’ve thought a great deal, but 

You never met any 


curious 


I’ve seen very little.) 
one, in Europe or any where, that you were 
afraid of ?—but no, no,” she added, quickly, 
putting her hand over his mouth; “don’t an- 
swer me; never answer me when I ask such 
silly questions. I don’t want to hear, and 
you don’t know what I mean, either. Let 
us be happy, and think of nothing. There! 
now go and paint me; I won’t be tired 
again.” 

The sitting was accordingly resumed, 
Garth working at first mechanically, but 
gradually increasing in fervor, till he be- 
gan to emit the occasional long sighs which 
denoted profound absorption. “I wish your 
lodgers weren’t coming to-day,” he mutter- 
ed at length; “I might finish this head.” 

“Tf Pd been Miss Golightley, ’d never 
have left Europe,” affirmed the model. “Td 
have gone on the stage with my violin, and 
made a bigger fortune than Mr. Tenterden 
lost.” 

“You're not cold-blooded and blasée, but 
beautiful and energetic,” replied Garth, with 
rather less than his customary impartiality. 
“How do they get on at your house ?” 

“They don’t know how to be poor at all,” 

said Madge, laughing; “but they are very 
pleasant. I hope they’ll find who stole their 
money. Mrs. Tenterden said a detective 
was after it—not a regular detective, but 
some one who had been acquainted with 
them before: a Mr. Selwyn, the same name 
as your friend.” 
“Humph!” muttered Garth to himself. 
“What if it should be Jack! It would be 
like him to turn detective for a while, and 
be a good one, too.” 

“Your uncle Golightley knows nothing 
about the detective,” Madge remarked, aft- 
er a short silence. ‘“ He doesn’t believe in 
detectives, Mrs. Tenterden said, and told her 
it would be no use employing one. But 
this Selwyn offered himself in a friendly 
sort of way, and Mrs. Tenterden consented 
without telling your uncle; because, she 
says, he’s been so kind and helpful that he 
would feel hurt if any thing were done 
against his advice.” 

“T should think Mrs. Tenterden was in 
the right,” said Garth. “Turn more to the 
left, and look at the battle-axe over the fire- 
place.” 

“Your uncle is very rich now, isn’t he ?” 
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“T know nothing about it; he didn’t ap- 
pear to be two years ago.” 

“Tf he is, do you think he'll give you back 
any of the money your father has been send- 
ing him ?” 

“He might make the offer,” said the art- 
ist, with a smile. “But, you know, there’s 
a mystery about all that which nobody un- 
derstands, except, perhaps, Uncle Golightley 
himself.” 

“He is rather mysterious,” she responded, 
meditatively. “What a strange story he 
told us last night!” 

“Father says he was a morbidly imagi- 
native boy.” 

“Such vivid imagination seems like real- 
ity to me. What do you suppose was in 
that paper that he hid in the cellar?” 

“You're turning to the right again,” said 
the artist, shaking his head. 


ey ?” persisted the model, who seemed mis- 
chievously determined to prove her lover’s 
patience to the utmost. “Let me tell you, 


Sir,” she continued, as he pursued his work | 


in silence, “that you have no head for af- 
fairs. 
easily as poor Mr. Tenterden. 
something happens that you pretend you 


wish should happen, Mr. Garth, it must be | 


on condition that every bit of the business 
be left tome. Do you hear?” 


thing belonging to me,” exclaimed he, lay- 


ing down his palette and brushes, and clasp- 
ing his hands behind his head, with a smile. 
“Only you must promise to let me paint 


you at least once a year, without asking | 


me a single question about the connection 


There they come!” 


In fact, there was a multitudinous tramp | 
upon the attic stairs and the indistinct | 


murmur of voices, then three authoritative 
raps on the door. 
throwing on his coat and passing his hands 
through his hair. In stepped, accordingly, 
first Mrs. Tenterden, in black, somewhat out 
of breath, but smiling, and greeting the art- 
ist with perfect good nature; then Miss Go- 
lightley, in gray, touched up with scarlet, 
coldly civil and undemonstrative ; close be- 
hind her Uncle Golightley, striding magnif- 
icent in a purple velvet smoking-jacket, 
with his beard in the air; and finally, Mr. 
Urmson senior, in a long dark brown dress- 
ing-gown, bound round the waist with a 
cord, giving him the appearance of an as- 
cetic and reverend monk. 

“So different from the studios abroad, 
Nellie!” remarked Mrs. Tenterden, in an un- 
der-tone. “I should think it would be bet- 
ter on the étage below.” 

“Ah! ah! Garth,” exclaimed Uncle Golight- 


| “so this is your workshop 


| Hm!” 


| ground. 
You would let yourself be robbed as | 
And if ever | 








ley, coming forward and expanding himself: 
ah! and this js 
the model—good-morning, Mistress Marga. 
ret! Well, yowre enough to make a honse 
painter turn Raphael!” He laid his white 
hands tenderly on the young girl’s shou]. 
ders, and was about to bestow upon her an 
avuncular salute; but she, with perhaps 
an excess of maidenly reserve, evaded it at 
the critical moment by stooping suddenly 
to pick up one of Garth’s paint-brushes, 
“Well, well,” laughed Uncle Golightley, re- 
covering himself, “ you’re bent on breaking 
my heart, I see that. But let’s have a look 
at this work of yours, Garth. Cuthbert tells 
me that you are painting the family history, 
as he is writing it. H’m! Yes. By George! 
With these words, and holding his 
hands arched over his eyeglasses, the child 








| of esthetic culture settled himself in front 
“Do you think it could have had any | 
connection with the mystery about the mon- 


of the canvas, the rest of the company (with 
the exception of Garth, who stood behind 


| the easel, with his eyes on Miss Golightley) 


grouping themselves on either side of him. 
The picture represented five figures, re- 
lieved against a depth of sombre back- 
The central personage was a man 
of grim aspect, whose dark frown strangely 
contrasted with the grin which twisted his 
lips from his clinched teeth. From a deep 
gash in his chin the dripping blood spatter- 


| ed on his steel gorget and trickled over his 
| polished breastplate. 

“God bless your clever little heart! you | 
shall do your worst with me and with every | 


The chief light in the 
picture was created by the smoky flash of a 
pistol, leveled by him against a cavalier in 


'the foreground, whose form showed black 


against the glare. The latter had just re- 
ceived the bullet; a battle-axe was slipping 
from his grasp, and he was on the point of 
falling heavily on his face. A soldier in a 


| buff jerkin had started forward and grasp- 
between bank accounts and ghost stories. | 


ed him by the arm and shoulder. 

Of the two remaining figures, one was a 
young woman, nobly formed, who clung to 
him of the pistol, while her eyes fastened on 
the cavalier in a stare of terror and anguish. 


“Come in,” said Garth, | Her left hand, lying across her bridegroom’s 


breast, was red with the blood from his 
wound, which had likewise sullied the pu- 
rity of her golden wedding-ring. This ring, 
judging from the presence of the minister, 
whose colossal outline loomed in the back- 
ground, had but the moment before been 
fitted to its place. Into the midst of the 
bridal party murder had thrust its ghastly 
visage, illumining every face of the group 
with an infernal gleam, and writhing their 
features into some likeness to itself. Here 
was depicted the fatal consummation of a 
sinful history—a consummation which might 
well be the starting-point of a yet gloomier 
history of retribution and remorse. 

“Oh, what a dreadful picture for any body 
to paint!” exclaimed kind-hearted Mrs. Ten- 
terden, with a gesture of aversion. 

“T hope it may not rekindle ancestral 
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heart-burnings,” said Mr. Urmson, who was 
standing at her side. “It’s a scene from 
our family history, you know, in 1646. He 
in the black cloak is Sir Reginald Golight- | 
ley, and the black-browed gentleman who 
has just pistoled him is his ex-bosom-friend, 
Captain Neil Urmson.” 

“What a shocking thing! Why did he 
do it?” 

“ Ah, I know the story—I know the sto- 
ry!” murmured Uncle Golightley, in an ab- 
sent manner, still spying at the picture 
beneath his arched hands. “But go | 





Cuthbert. You’re the historian; you can 
give it more effect than I could, I dare say. | 
Really, Garth, this is very—good—indeed. | 
By George, you surprise me! Figures in 
foreground still unfinished, but—h’m!” 

Cuthbert went on to inform Mrs. Tenter- 
den of the main points of the story, and ex- 
plained to her how Sir Reginald had got | 
beside himself with fury at being compelled | 
to witness the marriage of Lady Eleanor to 
his rival. 

“JT should think he would!” cried Mrs. 
Tenterden, indignantly. “If I ever heard 
of such an outrageous flirt, to worry the 
poor man so! I declare, she was as bad as 
any of them—worse !” 

“T hope,” said Cuthbert, quietly, “that 
she knew nothing of the plot against your 
ancestor until she saw it consummated. It 
came very near having a different upshot 
from what, Captain Urmson had intended; | 
and, for my own part, I must confess that I 
have sometimes wished Sir Reginald had | 
fairly succeeded in splitting his old friend’s 
head open: it would have saved the Urmson | 
descendants all the trouble in the world!” | 

Mrs. Tenterden had perhaps been on the | 
verge of uttering a similar wish; but find- | 
ing herself half disarmed by this forestall- 
ment, she was content to remark, with gen- 
tle gravity, ‘“ But there wouldn’t have been 
any descendants in that case, Mr. Urmson— 
would there ?” 

“Oh, Mildred!” murmured Uncle Golight- 
ley, in a sort of dreamy rapture, “you are 
delicious—delicious !” 

“You are right, Mrs. Tenterden—the cap- 
tain had no brothers,” said Cuthbert, with 
his usual presence of mind. “But that is 
all the story, so far as they were con- 
cerned.” 

“But not the whole story!” added Go- 
lightley, with a melancholy shake of the 
head. “Ah no; that is not ended even 
yet!” 

“Dear me! what dreadful creatures they 
were in those days!” sighed Mrs. Tenterden, 
as she turned away. She walked to the 
sofa, and sat down there with evident satis- 
faction; and Madge taking a seat beside 
her, the two entered into a friendly conver- 
sation. The elder lady had taken a great 
fancy to the ingenuous village beauty, and 
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| had already been moved t> make her a con- 
| fidante in many matters whereon speech was 
perhaps more pleasant than politic. But 
Madge, in spite of her ingenuousness, had 
about her an air of security and good sense 
which inspired trust; and, as a matter of 
fact, she had kept more than one secret in 
her life with such inviolability as might 
have justified even more confidence than 
she received. 

Elinor Golightley all this time had been 
standing without words and almost without 
motion from the first, gazing at the picture; 
and the artist had the pleasure of seeing the 
very essence of the tragedy which he had 
portrayed reflected in her face. It was a 
face remarkably susceptible of tragic ex- 
pression, and withal possessed of a subtle 
mobility which rendered it especially avail- 
able for artistic purposes. By-and-by Miss 
Golightley moved away, and without taking 
any notice either of the painter or the rest 
of the company, began to pace slowly, with 
her arms folded, up and down the little 
studio. 

Garth came out from behind the easel, 
and apparently became absorbed in the 
picture himself. Something in it no longer 
pleased him. He glanced frowningly from 
the canvas to Miss Golightley, and from her 
to Madge, and then back again to the pic- 
ture. His preoccupation was finally in- 
vaded by his uncle, who laid an affectionate 
arm across his shoulders, and asked him 
what he meant to do with those two figures 
in the foreground. 

“That fellow in the buff coat—who is he 
to be? You must have him a portrait, you 
know, as well as the rest. It’s well, my 
dear nephew, to observe the laws of har- 
mony even when a departure from them 
would escape critical detection. That’s a 
great secret of power. Now, here we have 
Parson Graeme—an excellent likeness too, 
though how you persuaded that jolly old 
phiz of his to put on the necessary expres- 
sion of alarm and horror is beyond me! 
Then, there’s yourself—very powerful, that; 
and, by George, not a bit flattered, either— 
ha! ha!—and there’s your Miss Margaret,” 
added Uncle Golightley, lowering his voice ; 
“but she’s the jewel of the picture—puts 
all the rest of you out of countenance. 
Garth, that face ought to make your for- 
tune, if you painted nothing else all your 
life. H’m—what was I saying?” 

“T mean to make the others portraits,” 
said Garth. “The soldier shall be Jack Sel 
wyn. Father, Jack is descended from the 
| Selwyn who came with Captain Neil from 
| England, and left him because of their quar- 
|rel about the right to disturb the old sa- 
|chem’s grave. Most likely he was really 
| present at this scene.” 

“There was a young fellow of that name 
whom we met abroad. I couldn’t quite 
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make him out—reckless, devil-may-care | 
chap; seemed to have brains, too; but dev- 
ilish independent and inquisitive. Howev- 


er what are you going to make of the cav- 
alier 

“y don’t know; but since his back i is to- | 
ward us, it doesn’t much matter.” 

“ Besides,” said Cuthbert, “he evidently | 
‘an not live long, whoever he is.” 

“ Look here,” said Uncle Golightley, draw- | 
ing himself up and caressing his cheeks, | 
‘what do you say to putting in a likeness 
of me? By just turning the head a little 
more to the right, you’d show the profile; 
and for all you know, I have every bit as 
good a profile as Reginald had.” 

The artist looked hard at him for a few 
moments. ‘Cut off your whiskers,” said he, 
‘and you’d have a good cavalier’s face.” 
And after a pause he added, “ You'll do very 
well.” 

“You are very modest,” remarked Cuth- 
bert, “to desire to stand in the shoes of a 
jilted lover, with a bullet through him into | 
the bargain.” 

“ Ah, you mustn’t judge too much by ap- 
pearances,” returned Golightley, with a lan- 
suid smile. “Now, if you observe that 
young woman’s face closely, don’t you see 
that she appears to care quite as much for 
poor Reginald as she does for that black- 
aired savage with a bloody chin? By God, 
Garth, that gold ring and the bullet are in 
he way, to be sure, but give her a fair show, 
and I believe she’d choose the other man, | 
after all!” 

“Tf these portraits are going to rake up 
all the dead-and-buried jealousies of the 
family, I advise Garth to take all his faces | 
from his imagination,” said Cuthbert, arch- 
ing his eyebrow; and with this caution he 
walked away, and joining Miss Elinor, be- 
gan to discuss with her the pictures and 
sketches which were dispersed about the 
studio. 

“Uncle Golightley,” said Garth, “I think 
that face of Eleanor’s spoils the picture.” 

His uncle, who had again become absorb- 
ed in admiring contemplation of this very 
face, absolutely started. “ My dear nephew, 
you evidently have painted better than you 
know.” 

“Madge was not the right model for it,” | 
continued Garth. “Her face is too beauti- 
ful, and has no tragedy in it. 
talking about the law of harmony: don’t | 
you see it can never harmonize with the | 
tone of the picture ?” 

“Now, Garth,” 
arm through that of the young artist as they 
stood together, and beginning in a tone of 
good-natured amusement, “just listen to 
me for a moment. I’m an older man than 
you, and I know by heart all the good pic- 
tures that ever were painted. I tell you 
frankly, between you and me, that what you 


You were | 
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| has truth; it has originality—that’s 


| excuse for being. 


|might conceive it better, 


;mind me of him. 
| where you pull down. 


|a bit crazy, that’s all. 


| as satisfactory as I do in the end. 


| all events. 


said his uncle, putting his | i 





| have dues dheve is, in some reapecta 
| good as any man ever did. 


» as 
It has power; jt 
. 8 a great 
point. It has something in it that nobody 
|else could have put there, some thing inim- 
itable and indescribable. You unde: rstand 
what I mean. And I tell you frankly that 
that face of Madge’s—or Eleanor’s, if you 


| will—is worth all the rest of the work (good 
| as it is) put together. 


Now don’t touch it.” 
he went on, emphasizing his appeal with his 


| long forefinger; “my dear boy, don’t touch 


it. As for harmony, beauty is harmony ; it 
is, as Ralph Waldo Emerson says, its own 
I feel the greatest inter- 
est in your success, you know. You have 
genius, undoubted genius; but I see you 
have some of the infirmities of genius too— 
you don’t recognize your own happiest touch. 


| Yield to my judgment—yield to my experi- 


ence. By-and-by, all in good time, you'll 
acknowledge that I’m right. 
for it.” 

“T could take your word for it,” replied 
Garth, after pulling at his hair a while, “on 
any other point better than on this. I can 
be advised in technicalities, and still be an 
artist in my own right; but the soul of the 
picture must be my own. Michael Angelo 
but I'm Garth 


Take my word 


Urmson.” 

Uncle Golightley patted his nephew on 
the shoulder. “Did you ever hear of 
young fellow named Hafiz, who wanted to 
pull down this tiresome old sky? You re- 
But you must build up 
Now what are you 
going to substitute for this face ?” 

Garth made no reply to this question, 
though words seemed to lie behind his lips, 
and his uncle, who really seemed to have 


| the matter at heart, was encouraged. 


“You’ve bothered over this until you’re 
Go quietly on, and 
finish up the odds and ends, and cover Lady 
Eleanor up till all’s done. I’ll risk my rep- 
utation as a connoisseur on your finding her 
I shall 
have something more to say to you then. 
By-the-way, as to art versus profit. Is there 
any thing of a market for good pictures in 


| this great and free country ?” 


“T shall do my best with this thing, at 
I want money.” 

“ By George, I want you to have it! That 
| picture, with its present Lady Eleanor, is 
worth its weight in gold, and I’m much mis- 
taken if you don’t make a small fortune by 
it. Have you thought of any particular 
price ?” 

“No,” said Garth, rather shortly, for he 
thought his uncle unnecessarily curious. 

“ Because,” continued the latter, produ- 
cing a cambric handkerchief from his pur- 
ple velvet pocket, and hastily wiping his 
eyeglasses with it, “if five thousand dollars 
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will buy it, it’s going to be mine. Of course ing upon himself as in the artistic chrysa- 
a richer man than I might offer more, and lid, unripe to canvass the world’s suffrages, 
still get it at a bargain, and you mustn’t How then? Was he the victim of hypo- 
oblige me merely because blood is thicker chondria, or had he but passed through a 
than water, and all that. In fact,I tell yan disagreeable but necessary phase of devel- 
frankly I think the picture, as it stands, is| opment? “At all events,’ was the young 
worth indefinitely more. But five thousand painter’s conclusion, “I’m in no danger of a 
is as high as I can go just now; and, be- second hibernation.” 

tween you and me, four-fifths of that is for “T didn’t know before,” said Miss Go- 
the very part you don’t appreciate, you bar-| lightley, with an irrestrainable gush of 
parian! Well, think it over, my dear boy, | laughter, “that you Northern people ever 


and take your time. As long as you give did really hibernate!” 
me the run of the studio, you know, I can In becoming, for the first time, actively 
afford to be patient—ha! ha!” aware of her presence, Garth was likewise 


Garth, for some time after hearing this aroused to an obscure consciousness of hav- 
speech, was afflicted with a species of men- ing been for an indefinite while in conver- 
tal dizziness, which prevented him from tak- sation with her. Looking about him in 
ing conscious note of what was going on some bewilderment, he found himself alone 
around him. He walked or sat, answered | with the young lady in the studio, appar- 
questions or volunteered remarks, appar-| ently engaged in piloting her through a 
ently as usual; yet all was automatic, and large portfolio of drawings and studies 
slipped from his interior recognition like| which lay open on the sofa before them. 
water off a duck’s back. He was awake, Hereupon her laugh, which had the rare 
only in an Aladdin’s vision of wealth and | charm of untrammeled spontaneity, proved 
of what he would do with it. Five thou-| wonderfully contagious, and the artist re- 
sand dollars was ten times as much as he | sponded with a heartiness of mirth that sur- 
had expected for his picture; and wonder- | prised himself. 
ful were thé changes which the considera- “T had no idea you ever laughed,” said 
tion of this sum introduced into his plans| Miss Golightley, becoming sober, while the 
and prospects. The world now lay submis-| pink flush rapidly died away from her clear 
sive, inviting him to go whither he chose | face. “Why do you?” 
and do whatsoever he pleased in it. With- “Because you helped me catch sight of 
out more ado, he could marry Madge and} my own absurdity; I suppose nothing else 
carry her abroad, not with a penurious and | is ridiculous enough. Thank you. So you 
uneasy eye for economy, but generously and | can laugh too ?” 
with flourish of trumpets. In reviewing his} “Yes, but never at my absurdities; only 
past life he marveled at the torpid indiffer- | at my solemnities sometimes.” 


ence—for such it now appeared—which had “How long have we been at this portfo- 
suffered to pass away so many barren and} lio, Miss Golightley ?” 
irrevocable years. He began to arrive at “Ever since your father handed me over 


an understanding of what Madge must have to you, and took the rest of the people down 
endured throughout this dreary season of to the orchard. If I had known you were 
delay, and could not enough admire her hibernating—” 

long-suffering affection and patient cheer-| “Have I done any thing outlandish ?” 
fulness. She might have married when| “Nothing but seem indifferent to your 
and where she pleased during the past sev- | own sketches; and when I asked you wheth- 
en years; yet had she not only remained | er you were never afraid of the use of mod- 
true to her first love, but never until this | els lowering your ideal, you made that sin- 
very morning had dropped so much as a; gular remark—or, after all, perhaps it was 
hint that he was doing less than his utmost profound ?” 

duty by her. This argued her no less lova- “Talking of models,” said Garth, with a 
ble than she was lovely and loving. Such, more serious air, “I was thinking, a little 
women were rare indeed ; and Garth accused | while ago, what a good face for tragedy 
himself of having valued her at less than | yours was. But I believe your laugh is still 
her true worth, and heartily thanked his| better. It’s perfectly funny, and yet there’s 
stars that she had been spared to him till) a kind of pathos in it. The dimples that 
what time his eyes had begun to recognize | come on your cheek-bones are good too, and 
his fair fortune. But though self-convicted | unusual. I’m only being artistic.” 

of having been, as Madge had expressed it,| “Oh, I’ve been talked to by artists be. 
asleep, Garth was still a prey to doubts as | fore,” returned the lady, with a little dis- 
to what was the soporific. He could not | dainful quiver of the mouth. 

think it painting, which had been the means} “You think,” said Garth, after a pause, 
of raising him out of sleep to the present | “that my picture there would be better 
happy waking. Nor was it the lack of pub- | without the portraits ?” 

lie recognition which had bedrowsed him,| Miss Golightley colored slightly, but had 
since he had never fairly sought it, still look- | the courage of her opinions. “Only one of 
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the faces is really a portrait. The murder- 
er has your features, but the expression 
comes from his own character: I think you 
must have imagined that, not copied it. 
But your imagination seems to have done 
nothing with the woman’s face. It’s very 
lovely, of course, Mr. Urmson, and very well 
painted; but it has no more to do with such 
a tragedy as that than your cousin herself 
has.” 

Garth sat frowning at the wall before 
him, and said nothing. Miss Golightley, 
supposing that she had seriously offended 


his ill humor. 





art if allowed to influence it in any merely 
personal way. Their love and their ary 
might serve to counterpoise each other, ] 
should think—each be the recreation fron 
the other—but never interfere.” 

“A bad business, I’m afraid,” Garth mut- 
tered, gloomily, to himself. “There’s one 
thing about my picture, however,” he add- 
ed, looking Miss Golightley in the face with a 
self-compassionate smile ; “though I hadn’t 
the power to annihilate my cousin’s indi- 
viduality, and give her one to carry out the 


| design of the picture, at all events I didn’t 
him, determined to define her position as | 
clearly as she could, and then leave him to | 


“JT was thinking, when I asked you about | 


models, how some of the greatest painters 
seem to have made their models their ideals. 
They would fall in love with some beautiful 
woman, «nd paint her in their pictures; and 
get so blinded by their mere natural affec- 
tions as to persuade themselves that she 
was above .any ideal that their imagina- 
tions could conceive.” 

“Why might she not have been ?” 

“T don’t think that is the point,” return- 
ed Miss Golightley, coldly. 
has a divine gift, and he dishonors it if he 
only copies or adapts nature instead of re- 
creating it. He ought not to allow any hu- 
man being to be the limit of his inspiration, 
even if she were more beautiful than any 
thing he could create.” 

“What imports, then, is not what he 
paints, but what he tries to?” 

“Tt seems to me he should keep his art 
sacred from every thing else—not even run 
arisk with it. As soon as he finds himself 
hesitating whether to make his model an 
end instead of a means, he should never 
paint her again. Models must have no 
souls or characters of their own, but give 
themselves up to be made over in harmony 
with the spirit of the picture. Otherwise 
the artist will by-and-by begin to make the 
spirit of his picture in harmony with them; 
and then, though his picture may be lovely 

lovelier than if he’d aimed higher—the 
divinity will be out of it. Are you smiling 
because what I say is commonplace, Mr. 
Urmson ?” 

“No; at the poor pegs of models. 
don’t feel like smiling. Say more.” 

Miss Golightley, having, perhaps, been 
piqued into saying so much as she had done 
already by Garth’s supposed antagonism, 
was embarrassed at his unlooked-for acqui- 
escence. 

“T only meant,” said she, doubling and 
undoubling the corner of one of the draw- 
ings, and gradually becoming pink from 
forehead to chin, “that persons who have 
genius should be particularly careful; the 
dearest, most intimate companions of their 
life may become the worst enemies of their 





But I 





“A great artist | 





| pathetic interest. 





bully the design into correspondence with 
her individuality. As you said, they have 
nothing to do with each other. Well, you 
are an honest woman, and I thank you 
Do you consider my uncle a good critic ?” 

“T should suppose he had very correct 
ideas. Why?” 

“Why,” said Garth, digging his hands 
into his coat pockets, “he likes Lady El- 
eanor, and advises me not to alter her on 
any account. You see, I’d had my own mis- 
givings about her, and you have confirmed 
them. But, after a while, I shall want to 
ask you one more question. Meanwhile,” 
he went on, pulling an old piece of paste- 
board out of the pile of drawings, “here is 
the first portrait I ever painted.” 

Miss Golightley looked at it at first with 
a smile, but soon with a softened and sym- 
Despite grotesque errors 
of both drawing and coloring, the charac- 
terization was effective and powerful. It 
represented the head of a mild, serene wom- 


| an, whose hair was beginning to blanch be- 


neath her immaculate white cap, though 
her wide level eyebrows still retained their 
youthful darkness, and the whole face, al- 
beit marked and worn by the advance of 
age, still seemed to retain, just below the 
surface, the sweet and tender spirit of pure 
young womanhood. Such a face, be its 
years however many, can never really grow 
old. 

“Ts this Mrs. Urmson?” asked the young 
lady, in a voice low almost to timidity. 

“Yes—my mother. I did it up here by 
stealth, believing I was committing a sort 
of theft. The paints are some that Nikomis 
gave me, and I laid them on partly with my 
fingers and partly with an old pair of scis- 


sors. But I don’t think I could do it so well 
again. My second portrait is on the other 
side. Both are done from memory, without 


models, but I think I caught the spirit of 
the faces all the better.” 

Miss Golightley could not help smiling at 
this remark, and it was a shy, girlish smile, 
not cold and cynical. She turned over the 
piece of pasteboard. 

“Oh, this is your cousin. It’s very funny. 
I should think it might have been very 
good.” 

“T showed it to her for the first time the 


other day, but she doesn’t appreciate it. 
When I was doing it, and making a pro- 
found secret of it, I remember how guilty I 
felt one day when she said she would like 
to have some one take her portrait. I didn’t 
go near my paint-box after that for several 
But since then my cousin has lost 
and I have found} 


years. 
her faith in painting, 
mine.” 

“Do you mean that you didn’t care for 
painting when you did these things ?” 

“JT liked it so well that I thought it must 
be wrong. My grandfather used to tell me 
that whatever boys liked to do was pretty | 
sure to be bad for them. In one sense I} 
think he came very near the truth—for men | 
as well as boys. Too much doing what they | 
like makes doing what they don’t like hard- 
er. And they have to do what they don’t 
like once in a while.” 

To this profound remark Miss Golightley 
made no rejoinder, and they turned over 
the contents of the portfolio for a while in 
silence. Garth was well aware that he was 
being unusually talkative, and that he was | 
talking merely to gain time, though what 
he was gaining time for he had but an in- 
distinct idea. From his recent vision of 
happiness and ease he had ‘abruptly awaked | 
to find himself neither easy nor happy. The} 
alternative forced upon him was as disagree- | 
able as it was simple—it was the old ques- | 
tion between honor and profit. But profit | 
in this case meant more than the ostensible 
five thousand dollars. The providing Lady 
Eleanor with a new head to correspond with | 
the emotions which were supposed to be | 
agonizing her heart would not only involve 
the forfeiture of his uncle’s offer, but, as the | 
immediate consequence, all present chance 
of getting married. And if he missed this 
chance, what right had he to suppose that 
fortune would ever procure him another? 
Madge would lose faith in him, and per- 
haps marry some one else. At all events, 
she would be doubly offended—first, that 
he should prefer for his picture any other 
face to the lovely organization of curves 
and colors which she called her own; and 
secondly, that for so impertinent a whim 
he should voluntarily and indefinitely post- 
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his uncle had been irrevocably completed 
before this misgiving about Lady Eleanor’s 
physiognomy had entered his own head. 
He wished that Miss Golightley, the sight 
of whose face as she looked at the picture 
had suggested to him his first doubts, had 
staid down stairs, or at least had gone down 
with the rest, and not remained to poison 


| his dream of felicity with her dose of un- 


answerable But what an 
In very truth he 


wished none of these things, and was con- 


remonstrances. 


| scious of a wholesome, hearty respect for 


the young lady who had been kind and res- 
olute enough to tell him what he ought not 
to have waited to be told. All the same it 
was open to him to regret that Uncle Go- 
lightley had not set his heart on some other 
part of the canvas than that appropriated 
to Lady Eleanor’s features, so that honor 
and profit might have fraternized at last, 
and rung his wedding bells for him side by 
side. 

But might he not hope, after all, to effect 
an honorable compromise? What if his un- 
cle, when he saw the alterations, were to 
come to his senses and discover that he 
liked the picture better than ever? Or 
what if Garth were himself to discover an 
unsuspected capacity for tragic expression 
in Madge’s face, and by a few telling touch- 


es so bring the same to bear as to enhance 


the value both of the portrait and the de- 
sign at once? It was true that upon Miss 
Golightley’s theory the power to do this 
would argue him but an indifferent lover; 
nevertheless he was inclined to believe that, 


| given the power, he could safely afford to 


let the theory take care of itself. 

Supposing the worst to come to the worst, 
however, he reflected that, save for the dis- 
appointment, he would be really no worse 
off than he was before. It was always pos- 
sible that he might still find another buyer 
for his picture ; and although not five thou- 
sand dollars, nor any thing like it, was to be 
looked for, it was not too much to antici- 
pate five hundred, or even a thousand, which 
would enable him at least to get married, if 
not at once to set forth on his wedding tour. 
Meanwhile he would be careful to keep Madge 


pone their already tardy happiness. An im- | from all knowledge of Uncle Golightley’s of- 


pertinent whim—that was what she would | 


consider it; and really, for the matter of 
logic, what was it more? A disinterested 
woman like Miss Golightley, who had re- 
ceived a life-long artistic training, and pos- 
sessed cool and fine discrimination, might 
perceive its profound inward significance ; 


€ 
€ 


but Madge, ingenuous, affectionate, way- | 


ward, unsophisticated, would only feel the 
slight to her beauty and her love; and who 
could blame her if she resented it ? 

Garth turned the question over and over 
in his mind, but could get no satisfaction 
out of it. He wished that the bargain with 


| fer—his uncle himself would surely abstain 
| from all premature allusion to it—and thus, 
| if the affair turned out badly, she would at 

least be spared any further mortification 
| than that of seeing some other set of feat- 

ures take precedence, on this occasion only, 
| of her own. She need never know how near 

she had been to affluence, and so the silent 
surrender of the opportunity would not af- 

fect her. These coensolatory reflections pret- 
| ty nearly exhausted Garth’s list. One loop- 
| hole perhaps remained in the background, 
| through which it might be found practica- 
ble to effect a not dishonorable escape; but 
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on this point he felt rather insecure, and |execution. It was Madge; she burst into 


had avoided putting the question to the 
issue until the very last moment. 

“That is the end,” said Miss Golightley, 
laying down the last drawing. “Iam very 
much obliged to you.” 

“Not at all,” returned Garth, abstracted- 
ly, closing the portfolio and tying up the 
string; “the obligation is on my side.” 

“T don’t know what made me say all 
that,” remarked Miss Golightley, with a 
faint smile glimmering around her mouth 
andeyes. ‘Somehow I felt better acquaint- 
ed with you than I am.” 

“Tt was the laughing, I suppose, that sur- 
prised us out of our customary behavior. I 
wonder when we shall laugh again! Before 
you go,come and take another look at the 
picture.” 

They arose and came round in front of the 
easel, and both looked, resting a hand on 
the back of the low chair. Presently the 
artist said, “I’m inclined to think the whole 
thing a failure. Do you?” | 

“JT don’t know how to blame or praise it 
technically, Mr. Urmson; but I never saw a 
picture that made me feel so sad. It ought 
to make the world better—it makes evil such 
a fearful thing. And yet your—Lady Ele- 
anor seems to be making fun of it.” 

“You think, then,” said Garth, turning 
his eyes with a kind of vehemence on his 
companion’s pale face, ‘ that the picture has 
merit enough to make the alteration of that 
part of it worth while ?” 

“Tm sure of it.” 

“Well,” rejoined he, drawing a deep 
breath, “that is saying a good deal. But I 
am glad you have said it.” 

They turned away and walked to the 
door. ‘We are going to stay to dinner,” 
observed the lady, pleasantly, “so I suppose 
I shall see you again.” 

“Yes. Come up here often, Miss Golight- | 
ley. I have other things to show you.” 

“ By-the-way,” said she, with her hand 
upon the door, “you said a little while 
ago that you were going to ask me a ques- 
tion.” 

“So I did,” said Garth, smiling, “ and you 
answered it.” 

He escorted her to the foot of the garret 
stairs, and then returned with measured 
steps to the studio. After sitting inactive 
for a few minutes before the easel, he lazily 
took up his palette and mixed some dark 
brown paint upon it, whistling softly to | 
himself the while, and tapping his foot upon 
the floor. When the tint was ready, he 
dipped his brush in it, and prepared to ap- 
ply it to a certain portion of the canvas. 

“Tt may be against history, Lady Eleanor,” 
he muttered, between a smile and a frown, 
“but off comes your head, nevertheless !” 

A noise as of some one running up stairs | 
caused him, however, to pause in the act of 


| to the floor. 


the room, all breathless and sparkling. 
“Oh, my Garth !—dinner is ready—but 
oh, Garth dear, isn’t it splendid ?” 

He got up, letting brush and palette fal) 
She was flushed and joyous, 
and her dark eyes were glistening with hap- 
py tears. She stood before him with he; 
hands clasped, full of light and life and ea- 
gerness, yet touched with a shade of maid- 
enly timidity that rendered her quite irre- 
sistible. 

Garth tried to say something, but no words 
same. All at once he took Madge in his 
arms. 

“Uncle Golightley has told me,” she mur- 
mured on his shoulder. ‘Oh, Garth, think 
of five thousand dollars! and all because my 
portrait was in it! If you had left out the 
picture, perhaps he would have given more. 
My dear, darling boy, how happy we shall 
be! But dinner is ready; shall we go down 
together ?” 


“Yes, take me down with you,” answered 


Garth, in an oddly jocose tone. “Keep your 


eye on me, Madge; I’m not fit to be trust- 
ed alone with five thousand dollars in my 
pocket.” 

“T shall take care of it for you, Sir,” re- 
joined she; and hand in hand the happy 
lovers left the studio. And Lady Eleanor 
was reprieved. 


PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF 
DR. JOHN TODD. 
N the 9th day of October, a.p. 1800, a 
poor insane woman of Rutland, Ver- 
mont, the wife of a helpless cripple, gave 
birth to a puny babe, whom the good neigh- 
bors were moved to hope that God would 
mercifully recall from so inhospitable a 
world as this promised to prove to the new- 
born child. 
On the 24th day of August, A.D. 1873, there 
died in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, a venera- 
ble clergyman, loved and honored through- 


,out the country, and known in his books 


the world over. The unpromising infant 
g 


| who came unwelcome into the world at the 


beginning of the century had become the 
Dr. John Todd whose influence for good has 
been felt to the very ends of the earth, and 
whose published writings are read in more 
languages than one can well count on the 


| fingers. 


From beginning to end the story of his 
life is full of interest; and luckily his let- 


| ters, of which he wrote an unusual number 
|every year, are so rich in personal detail, 
{and so frank and unreserved withal, that 


his biography* is, in fact, almost an auto- 

biography, written from day to day as the 
* John Todd: the Story of his Life, told mainly by 

Himself. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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events chronicled occurred, and with no 
thought on its author’s part that his ac- 
count of his life’s experiences was ever to 
be put into print. 

The childhood of the young John was 
passed, after the fashion of rural childhood 


in New England at that early day, chiefly | 


in hard work. 


ing a large family, which, by reason of ex- 


treme poverty and the helplessness of the | 


maniac mother, was necessarily scattered. 
John found a home with an aunt in North 
Killingworth, Connecticut, where he remain- 
ed several years, working hard “for his food 
and a part of his clothing,” and trapping 
wild animals for the rest. When ten years 
of age he passed a brief time in New Haven, 
attending school, and earning his bread in 
the capacity of “chore boy” in the house 
ofakinsman. It was during this residence 
near Yale College that he first came into 
contact with people of a higher culture than 
was common among the rural folk of North 
Killingworth, and the accident appears to 
have determined the whole course of his 
life. His ambition was awakened, and from 
that time forward his purpose was fixed—to 
secure the benefits of a thorough training 
in the schools. The task he thus set him- 
self seemed a hopeless one—so much so, in- 
deed, that from first to last his friends la- 
bored diligently to dissuade him from the 
undertaking. He was without money, with- 
out prospects, and without friends able to 
help him; but young as he was, the iron 
will which served him so well in after-life 
was already his, and he appears never to 
have faltered in his purpose after it was 
once formed. He lived poorly, by such work 
as he could get to do, saved every moment 
of time, studied under any masters he could 
find, and finally, in the autumn of 1818, en- 
tered Yale College, having traveled thither 
on foot from Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
“with his entire wardrobe under one arm 
and his entire library under the other.” At 
the time of his matriculation, he tells us, 
he had but three cents in the world, two 
of which he paid out for toll in crossing a 
bridge on the same day. 

His lack of means was not his only lack, 
however. Upon examination he was found 
wholly unprepared to enter college, we 
learn from one of his letters, and was ad- 
mitted only in consideration of the peculiar 
circumstances surrounding his case, the fac- 
ulty’s admiring appreciation of his resolu- 
tion and courage having no little influence, 
we may well suppose, upon their action. 
But his want of preparatory training cost 
him dearly enough. To repair his deficien- 
cies and gain a respectable standing in his 
class, he overtaxed his strength in study; 
and when to this extra labor was added the 


work of teaching, by which he must main- | 


His crippled father died | 
about six years after the boy’s birth, leav- | 
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tain himself, it seems not at all strange that 

|his health broke down utterly. Twice he 
| was obliged to quit his books and go upon 
long journeys, once through New England 
and once to South Carolina, in search of 
health. These prolonged absences serious- 
| ly interfered with his regular advancement 
in college, but by dint of extraordinary ex- 
ertion he managed at last to recover his 
standing, and was graduated with his class. 
His success was a grand triumph of courage 
and will over circumstances the most ad- 
verse, although it does not appear that he 
himself ever thought the achievement at all 
remarkable; and in a letter written many 
years afterward to a poor student we have 
a very positive expression of his opinion 
that any determined man may accomplish 
as much if he will. “I think if I were poor,” 
he wrote, “and had to feed myself with one 
hand and hold my book with the other, I 
would go to Williams. However, a man 
who wills it can go any where and do what 
he determines to do. We must make our- 
selves, or come to nothing. We must swim 
off, and not wait for any one to come and 
put cork under us.” 

From Yale Todd went to Andover as a 
student of theology. With his graduation 
from the college, his severe struggle with 
fortune had come to an end. He was still 
poor, indeed, but having won influential 
friends in many quarters, he was no longer 
obliged to “feed himself with one hand and 
hold his book with the other.” For the first 
time in his life he met his classmates upon 
equal ground; and now that his energies 
were no longer dissipated in severe labor 
for support, he quickly won a first place in 
the seminary for scholarship and ability. 

While yet an under-graduate in college 
he had written for the press some essays, 
which his mature judgment in after-years 
so far approved that they were republish- 
ed in the little volume of Simple Sketches, 
with which most readers are familiar. At 
Andover he resumed the practice of writing, 
and published some essays which attracted 
no little attention. During his vacations 
he was usually employed in some editorial 
work in Boston, and indee.. it appears that 
his expenses at Andover were largely paid 
by the work of his pen. He early won dis- 
tinction, too, as a preacher and orator, and 
before his course of theological study was 
completed he was appointed, to his own 
great surprise, to address the municipality 
of Boston ou “The Cause of Africa,” under 
the auspices of the leading churches there. 
His success was so marked that a committee 
of gentlemen who heard the address straight- 
way offered him a“ settlement” at Holliston. 
This he declined, however, refusing several 
other calls, and accepting instead a fellow- 
| ship at Andover. 

In August, 1825, a mere accident practi- 
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cally determined the course which the young 
theologian’s life was to take, at least dur- 
ing its earlier years. A friend invited him 
one Saturday to share a drive with him, and 
Mr. Todd was driven to Groton, Massachu- 
setts. Upon arriving in the town, “I was 
immediately introduced,” he writes, “to the | 
minister, Dr. Chaplin, a venerable old man, | 
more than eighty years of age. He ri 
quite ill, and here I first began to suspect | 
the snare into which my friend had drawn | 
me. You must know they are all Unitari- 
ans, and hate Andover worse than poison. | 
The good doctor is a kind of Arminian, a| 
man of commanding talents, and, I doubt | 
not, a go-to-heaven man; still he has made | 
all his people Unitarians.” 

This, the reader will bear in mind, was} 
the period of sharp and bitter theological | 
controversy in New England, and Mr. Todd | 
was an earnest believer in the theology | 
of Jonathan Edwards. By invitation the | 
young Andover man filled Dr. Chaplin’s pul- | 
pit the next day, apparently pleasing his | 
congregation as greatly as he astonished 
them. “They knew not that Andover was | 
like this,” he wrote, in the letter already 
quoted from, and the young man had ev- 
ery reason to think that the impression he 
had made was altogether favorable. But | 
it appeared afterward that his preaching | 
had given rise to some jealousies between | 
the Unitarian and “ orthodox” halves of 
the congregation, which, as Mr. Todd contin- 
ued occasionally to preach for Dr. Chaplin, | 
rapidly grew into an extremely bitter church | 
quarrel, 

In a letter dated a little more than a| 
month after the time of his first visit to| 
the town, Mr. Todd wrote: 





Something over forty-six years ago a young minis- | 
ter was settled in Groton by the name of Chaplin. He | 
is now Dr. Chaplin. He married into a gay, worldly 
family....This family have since all become Unitari- 
ans. As Groton was a beautiful and fashionable place, 
and as he had married such a girl, the consequence 
was that he was drawn away into the vortex of fash- | 
ionable society....The next consequence was that, | 
however orthodox his head might be, his heart was | 
cold, and he could not and did not preach faithfully | 
and to the conscience ;....and the consequence is that | 
all or nearly all of his congregation have become fash- | 
ionable Unitarians....You know, I preached once to | 
this people before they knew what I was. All parties 
applauded. The Unitarians went too far in praising 
to retract immediately. The orthodox had no wish to | 
retract. This gave the few pious people courage. They | 
sent for me again. I went. The Unitarians were still | 
mostly silent; they winced, but said but little. The | 
pious were still more encouraged. The next step was | 
for the pious people silently to raise a subscription | 
and invite me to come there a few Sabbaths, not as | 
a candidate, but as assistant minister to Dr. Chaplin, | 
hoping that a good impression in favor of piety may | 
be made on the town.” | 

This invitation he accepted, and natural- | 
ly his coming shook Groton to its founda- | 
tions. The dispute in the church was a| 
very pretty quarrel as it stood, but his re- | 
turn speedily raised it to the dignity of a 





church war. The space at command is not 
sufficient for the giving of more than an 
outline of the events which followed, but 
the merest summary of the doings will serve 
to show how bitter was the contest. On 
the 14th of November the church voted, sey- 
enteen to eight, to call Mr. Todd as assist- 
ant pastor; but when, according to custom, 
the question was submitted to the town, the 
proposition was voted down and a commit- 
tee appointed to supply the pulpit. Then 
a petition signed by a majority of the legal 
voters, and praying the committee to em- 
ploy Mr. Todd as a candidate, placed that 
body in asad predicament. In a letter writ- 
ten at the time, he says of the petition, “If 
they grant it and I go there, they fear it is 
death to their party; if they refuse, as they 
probably will, it will bring odium upon them 
and make their party more and more un- 
popular.” Another sentence from the same 
letter shows how determinedly the war was 
waged: “TI hope to hear from Chaplin soon, 
but he hardly dares write to me, for fear his 
letters will be picked at the office.” The 
gentleman here referred to was Mr. Will- 


| iam L. Chaplin, a son of the old clergyman. 


The committee refused in the end to comply 
with the request preferred by the petition- 
ers, and announced that a candidate was al- 
ready engaged. 

At this point of the controversy Dr. Chap- 
lin actively interfered. Having been set- 
tled over the church “for life,” he asserted 
for himself the right, according to Congre- 
gational usage, to say who should and who 
should not occupy his pulpit; and in exer- 
cise of this right he declared his purpose to 
employ an assistant at his own expense un- 


| til a man acceptable to both parties should 


be found. The committee rejected this prop- 
osition, however, claiming that their pas- 
tor’s age and inability to preach annulled 
his right in this respect. They employed 
the Rev. Mr. Robinson to supply the pulpit 
—a proceeding against which Dr. Chaplin 
protested in writing, declaring that if the 
stranger should enter the pulpit it would be 
contrary to the wishes of the church, the ma- 
jority of the people, and the pastor himself. 

The remonstrance was without effect, and 
the new minister preached, whereupon Dr. 
Chaplin called a meeting of the church, at 
which it was voted—l1, that, in the opin- 
ion of the church, Dr. Chaplin had a right 
to supply the pulpit himself; 2, that the 
church desired him to do so; 3, that they 
wished him to employ Mr. Todd; and 4, that 
no member should thereafter be received 
into their communion from another church 
without first assenting to their articles of 
belief. A caucus of the orthodox present, 
numbering just one hundred, adopted pre- 
cisely similar resolutions ; and when a com- 
mittee waited upon the old pastor with a 
report of the conclusions reached, he prom- 





ised to comply with their wishes in the mat- 
ter. To this end he sought first to have a 
preacher sent over from Andover for the 
following Sunday; but after consulting his 
professors, Mr. Todd wrote, strongly depre- 
cating that course as certain to produce un- 
seemly wrangling in the house of God, to 
the great s sandal of the church, and advis- 
ing a very temperate but logically strong 
appeal to the good sense and right feeling 
of the committee. But it was deemed too 
late to recede from the position already tak- 
en, and, to quote from a letter again, 

“So they got Fisher, from Harvard, to go to supply. 
But when he arrived he found the Unitarian commit- 
tee had appointed constables to keep him out of the 
pulpit. His heart failed him, and he dared not go into 
the meeting-house.” 

A council was called in Boston to consid- 
er the state of the church in Groton; and 
after four hours’ deliberation it was decided 
that every effort should be made to strength- 
en the orthodox and weaken the Unitarian 
party during the time which must elapse 
vefore the holding of the annual town-meet- 
ing, and that to this end it was Mr. Todd’s 
duty to go to Groton as Dr. Chaplin’s assist- 
ant. An extract from a letter written while 
he was yet uncertain as to his duty in the 
premises reveals something of the man, and 
still more of the spirit in which controversial 
theology fought its battles in those days: 

“Yesterday I preached before the seminary—one of 
our Groton sermons. It made the natives stare, espe- 
cially as they knew it was such food as you had to di- 
rest. Dr. Porter said I went at you with a broad-axe, 
but he was evidently pleased with it. I told him it 
was my manner to let it off at you‘ bush fashion.’ He 
is now laying a plan to get me into a neighboring pul- 
pit the next Sabbath, in hopes that I can strike hard 
enough to split them. You see what a tool they make 
of me. I think you and I will soon be able to hire out 
to great advantage to split societies.” 


About this time Mr. Todd preached the 
first sermon delivered in Hanover Street 
Church, Boston; and writing of the occa- 
sion, he gives us a hint of the prices paid 
half a century ago for service of this kind: 
“They gave me the usual price, ten dollars, 
for my day’s work.” The day’s work thus 
liberally paid for consisted in preaching 
three sermons—one in the Old South Church 
and two in the new Hanover Street house. 
He still hesitated to go to Groton, greatiy 
dreading a further experience in controver- 
sy of the kind he had awakened there, and 
yet his spiritual pastors and masters, to 
whose authority he was especially subject 
by reason of his Andover fellowship, insist- 
ed upon his performing the disagreeable 
duty. 
do not know what to do. I can not get at 
them to do them any good, and the*profess- 
ors and good people of this region would 
not allow me to be a candidate in any oth- 
er place in the world while the question is 
pending.” 
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“As to Groton,” he writes, “I really | 
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At the town-meeting the Todd party was 
outvoted by a small majority; but this by 
no means ended the matter. Young Chap- 
lin went to Andover to consult with the au- 
thorities there; and Mr. Todd writes: “The 
professors advise that the orthodox set up 
a separate meeting, and that Mr. Todd go 
and preach Unitarianism down—-say, a cam- 
paign of six months, to begin with.” Dur- 
ing the same week a council was held in 
Boston on the Groton affair, Dr. Lyman 
| Beecher presiding, at which it was resolved 
“That in their opinion it is expedient for the or- 
thodox in Groton to have separate worship; that, in 
order to hold a check upon the fund, the church hold 
its stated communion, as usual, in the old meeting- 
| house; that Mr. Todd is the man to go to Groton.” 

Dr. Woods, of Andover, said, in the coun- 
cil, “ Our Mr. Todd is a genuine hero. He 
stands and looks at the field of battle, dreads 
| to enter it, but if we once get him there, he 
| will fight most. powerfully. 
| shrink to him.” 

Thus urged by the leading clergymen of 
|his State, Mr. Todd accepted, though with 
| great reluctance and at considerable sacri- 
| fice of personal feeling, the call which was 
| presently given him, and on the Ist of April, 
| 1826, arrived in Groton. His services were 
| held in a hall hired for the purpose, the 
| Unitarian wing of the church retaining pos- 

session of the regular meeting-house. His 
| congregations were large and earnest, and 
The practical division 


There is no 


| his labor unceasing. 
| effected in the church wrought no change, 
| for a time at least, in the spirit of the con- 
|troversy. Mr. Todd suffered from every 
species of petty annoyance. At one time 
during service the linchpins were removed 
from the carriages of his congregation. At 
| another, ropes were stretched across the 
| Stairs during an evening service, and in 
| leaving the hall he narrowly escaped a fall 
|down the stairway. In the midst of all 
these annoyances he was tempted to leave 
so inhospitable a place by excellent offers to 
go elsewhere. A call from Portland, Maine, 
appears to have shaken his resolution most, 
although, with his strong journalistic in- 
stincts, we may well believe that only a firm 
| conviction of duty strengthened him to de- 
cline the editorship of the New York Observ- 
|er, which was at this time tendered him. 
| “ There was no shrink to him,” however, and 
| having undertaken to establish a Congrega- 
| tional church of the orthodox sort in Gro- 
| ton, he steadily resisted every attempt to 
| win him away from the work his hand had 
found to do. The story of his trials and tri- 
umph in this undertaking forms a very in- 
teresting chapter of biography, which we 
must condense into very few words here. 
The new congregation determined to build 
a new meeting-house, and on the 4th of 
July, 1826, the corner-stone was laid. “The 
| stone,” he writes, “ was hurled off out of its 
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place...... the night but one after it was| begin work at the foundation, becoming 


laid.” 
comment: “Is it any wonder that they who 
cut away the great Corner-stone in open 
day should overturn the corner-stone to His 
temple in the darkness of midnight ?” 

The stone was replaced, of course, and a 
few months later the frame of the new build- 
ing was raised. Commenting upon the suc- 
cessful completion of the task, he gives us a 
side glimpse of the manners and morals of 
the time, which is interesting. “Not a man 
got intoxicated,” he says, “and not one used 
profane language during the whole.” 

By advice of a council, a new church was 
finally organized, and Mr. Todd became its 
pastor. Meantime a very marked religious 
revival had been felt in his congregation, so 
that, in spite of the vexatious quarrel still 
existing in the town and the old church, 
the earnest young minister felt himself re- 
warded for all his weary work. 

The new meeting-house was dedicated on 
the 3d of January, 1827, and its pastor re- 
ceived ordination on the same day, Dr. Ly- 
man Beecher preaching the sermon. The 
building had been erected at cost of severe 
self-sacrifice on the part of the people, and 
when done the young women cut the fringe 
from their shawls that they might provide 
a decent rug for the pulpit. 

Being now a regularly settled pastor, with 
good prospects, the young man’s thoughts, 
not lightly, but soberly, turned to love. 
Several years before, he had wooed and 
won Mary Brace, the daughter of Rev. Joab 
Brace, of Newington, Connecticut, but the 
time of their marriage had been left unde- 
termined to await the convenience of both. 
When the new church was fairly establish- 
ed, there was no- longer any occasion to 
postpone the matter, and accordingly Mr. 
Todd sought and obtained a brief vacation 
in the spring of 1827, and on the llth of 
March he was married. 

His work in Groton continued to prosper, 
and after three years’ labor there, he could 
count eight churches in the vicinity as the 
direct and visible result. Of his life there 
we have here no room to speak in detail. 
He knew joy and sorrow; children were 
born to him, and his first-born died; he was 
sick often, and oppressed at times with 
sare; but he bore all manfully, and while 
he felt the unrelenting enmity of some to 
the last, his friends steadily increased both 
in number and in the warmth of their de- 
votion. When called to Salem in 1831, his 
church unanimously voted not to dismiss 
him, and before a council subsequently call- 
ed to decide the question of his duty in the 
case, they pleaded so earnestly against his 
removal that the council refused to sanction 
the proposed change. In December, 1832, 
however, he was finally permitted to accept 
a call to Northampton, where again he must 





Then follows this characteristic | pastor of a new church not yet organized 





without funds, without a house of worship 
without a Sunday-school, without any thing 


| in fact, but the good-will of the church fron 


which it had gone offasacolony. He preach 
ed to his new congregation for the first time 
January 20, 1833, in the town-hall. A new 
church building was begun at once, how- 
ever, which, when finished, was one of the 
best in New England outside of Boston. [; 
was dedicated Christmas-day of that year, 
the pews selling for nearly ten thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. Todd’s labors in Northampton were 
quite as great as in Groton. In addition to 
the large measure of work which fell natu- 
rally to him as pastor of a newly organized 
church with a house of worship to build 
and pay for, he was compelled during a con- 
siderable period to take upon himself the 
pastoral charge of the older society as well 
as his own; he was called upon to assist 
actively in every undertaking which need- 
ed an energetic advocate; and, as was near- 
ly~always the case with him, his ministry 
resulted in a marked revival, which added 
greatly to his burden of labor. Finding 
himself ill from overwork during the sec- 
ond summer of his stay in Northampton, he 
made a journey for his health through Pitts- 
field, and was well-nigh enchanted with the 
extreme beauty of its surroundings, although 
he little dreamed that the beautiful Berk- 
shire town was to be his home during the 
greater part of his remaining life. 

His letters at this period are peculiarly 
rich in the sharp wit, the abounding humor, 
and the agreeable playfulness which to a 
great extent characterized his correspond- 
ence and conversation throughout his life. 
He worked harder, encountered greater dif- 
ficulties, and suffered more in every way 
during the time spent in Groton and North- 
ampton than at any subsequent period, 
with the exception of that passed in Phila- 
delphia; but youth was in his favor then, 
and he seems to have had a readier laugh 
than later with which to meet annoyances. 
Writing to Mrs. Todd’s mother, soon after 
his marriage, he thus playfully hints the 
happiness the new life was giving him: 

“T can not stop to tell you how father’s letter at last 
came to hand ;....how the little books did not come to 
hand, and then, after a long time, they did come to 
hand ; how Mr. Wright was delighted and cheered and 
swelled on the occasion (and while my finger is on the 
little fellow, I must just wink to you that I believe he 
is courting our landlord’s daughter)....I really don’t 
know but our happiness—Mary’s and mine—will ex- 
cite our very pig to fall in love, for so every thing else 
does that comes near us; even the philosophical Mr. 
H-—— came near falling into a swamp.” 

His pig and his hens occupy large space 
in his letters about this time. Describing 


a house he had bought in Groton, he says: 


“We have a good parlor to shut up—a thing indis- 
pensable to human happiness.” 


—_———— 
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Writing of a sam- 
nle of Mrs. Todd’s 
. . 
thrifty ingenuity, he 
says: 

“Mrs. Todd, instead of 
putting me up to get a 
tidy goat’s-hair wrapper, 
with wadding, etc., has 
turned my old college 
plaid cloak, taken out 
one lining, cut up my 
old fur cap for a collar, 
and then persuaded me 
it is warmer for having 
jost one lining, and, as to 
looks, is really superior 
to any thing that can be 
purchased. ...I get it on, 
rub my cheeks against 
the fur, imagine that it 
new, and prove its 
warmth by shivering in 
every limb.” 


18 


Having attended 
the ordination of a 
young minister, with 
whose haziness of 
view on theological 
points he was not 
pleased, his com- 
ment was that 
“some men = are 
sewed and others 
only basted togeth- 
an 00 

One of his Gro- 
ton enemies named 
a pig after him. 

“He calls ‘Todd, 

Todd,” and the pig 

knows his name. 

It is altogether the likeliest member of his 
family.” 

Mr. Todd’s success in organizing new 
churches and conducting them through all 
manner of trials and difficulties to a condi- 
tion of permanent prosperity had gained 
for him so wide a reputation for that sort 
of executive ability which is most needed 
in such 
earnestly besought to go to Philadelphia 
and become pastor of an infant Congrega- 


tional society, the first of the kind ever or- | 
The history of this | 


ganized in that city. 
church is interesting chiefly on account of 


the strong light it sheds upon the state of | 
feeling existing at that time among Chris- | 


tians of different denominations. 

Dr. Todd’s theology was precisely that of 
the Presbyterian Church, from which, in- 
deed, the sort of Congregationalism known 
in New England as “ orthodox” differed only 
in the matter of church government, and 
yet in that day it was a foregone conclusion 
that between the newly established Con- 
gregational church and its Presbyterian sis- 
ters around it there would be both active 
and passive hostility. While yet holding 
the call under consideration, Mr. Todd wrote: 

Vou. LIL—No., 309.—25 


cases, that in June, 1836, he was | 


JOHN TODD. 


“ All things look as if I should not go to Philadel- 
| phia. As I get away from the excitement and anxie- 
| ties of the place, the more the difficulties seem to rise 

up, and the fear the ship can not weather the storms 
| which are before her seems to increase. If I should 
go, the thing must go, or I must die in the attempt. 
But the hazard seems very great. The more I look at 
it, the more it seems doubtful whether they are suffi- 
ciently strong to weather the opposition which is com- 
ing, and to stand under the burdens which must come 
upon them as a matter ef course. If they had not the 
| united strength of Presbyterianism to contend with, 
| and only the ordinary obstacles in the way, I should 
| shrink less.” 


Several years later, in the midst of his 
trouble in Philadelphia, he wrote: 

“Our Presbyterian brethren have never felt as if 
they dared, either Old School or New, to invite me 
| even into a ministerial prayer-meeting.” 

But the jealousy seems not to have been 
| confined to the Presbyterians. In another 
| letter, written soon after Mr, Todd had taken 
| charge of the new church, he says: 


| 
“Mr. ——! Do you remember how I asked him to 
grive me the ‘ right hand,’ how he groaned in spirit over 
| Philadelphia and Presbyterianism, how his soul yearn- 
| ed in behalf of true Congregationalism? Well, he has 
| come to the —— Presbyterian Church, and when in- 
| stalled did not even ask me into the pulpit.” 


From small beginnings the church in Phil- 
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adelphia grew rapidly into prominence. A 
handsome house of worship was built, and 
for a time it seemed that the energy of the 
pastor had conquered success in spite of the 
obstacles he had foreseen, and some still 
worse ones that he had not anticipated at 
all. In 1837 came sore financial distress 
to the country, and his church was sharply 
pinched for means. Its debt pressed it heav- 
ily, and its other difficulties were great; but 
there seems every reason to suppose that it 
might have outridden the storm but for dis- 
sensions within, which resulted in the end 
in the purchase of the mortgage by a clique 
of disaffected members, and the sale of the 
church building under foreclosure. The 
quarrel in the church was a long and very 
bitter one, the details of which it is not nec- | 
essary here to discuss. We shall be better 
entertained with a few characteristic ex- 
tracts from Mr. Todd’s letters, written dur- 
ing the five years of his Philadelphia pas- 
torate. The following gives a hint of some 
of his annoyances: 


“If people see that they can nettle the minister, it | 
at once gives them power and importance, which they 
are sure to exercise. The world will have weak wom- 
en and stubborn men in it, at present, and I am afraid 


shows how wide his popularity as an au- 
thor was even then: 


“T have just had a bookseller from London to gee 
me to make arrangements to publish Todd’s Works, ag 
fast as they are written, in London. He seemed very 
much in earnest.” . 


This is the way in which he satirized 
some things at a college Commencement: 


“This afternoon I heard an oration before the lit- 
erary societies, and also a poem. The oration, as | 
presume, was deep, but it was the driest of all fodder, 
The poem was a long string of rhymes and good pious 
feeling. This evening we had the Junior exhibition, 
very manly and sound, with a vein of the obscure, 
foggy, misty Coleridgeism in all. This gives a kind 
of deep philosophical fog, through which common 
thoughts appear quite magnificent. Did you ever see 
that boy who owned the parrot, and that other boy 
who owned the owl? ‘Can your bird talk?’ says the 
owl boy. ‘Oh yes,’ says the parrot boy, ‘he can talk 
every thing. Can your bird talk?’ ‘No, he can't talk 
yet, but he can wink terribly.’” 


From this college Commencement dates 
Mr. Todd’s habit of making summer jour- 
neys into the Adirondack wilderness. In 
the letter last quoted he writes: 

“To-morrow I am going across the lake, with two 
or three of the professors, into that wilderness of 
mountains, in measuring heights and depths, climb- 
ing mountains, and exploring lakes and rivers, and 


that it will still have fools in it....I have enough ev- | peeping into the very cupboard of nature.” 
ery week to throw me into the scarlet fever if I did | 


not stand sti!l and let Folly kick up her heels till she is 
tired, and then goes to be sick of a cold caught by the 
exercise,” : 

Mr. Todd was becoming very well known 
as an author at that time, so that the crit- 
ical opinion expressed in the following, with 
regard to Sir Walter Scott, is interesting : 

“You will be absolutely amazed that a man with so 
little learning, and what he had resting on so poor a 
foundation, could have produced such a sensation 
among his species. He seems like a huge, splendid 
castle resting upon a cob-house for its foundation.” 

Mr. Todd’s cheerfulness appears to have 
been wholly unconquerable. In the midst 
of the sorest distress, overworked, suffering 
for money, and having a houseful of sick to 
care for, he wrote: 

“We have had some sickness, and I have had the 
dyspepsia—the only fashionable, genteel thing I ever 
had.” 

His wit, if we may call it so, was not al- 
ways playful, however, and we find traces 
of it in his most serious and earnest utter- 
ances; as, for example, this: “The intelleet 
and the heart must be cultivated together; 
a divorce between them, like that between 
man and wife, is ruin to beth.” 

From a single sentence in one of his let- 
ters written about this time it appears that 
his biographer might fairly claim for him 
the honor of having been one of the first to 
suggest Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
“Tam trying,” he writes, “to get up a soci- 
ety of young men in the city for the pro- 
tection of young men who come here from 
abroad. It is to save thousands from ruin.” 
Another passage from the same letter 


| During the winter of 1841-42 the trou- 
bles in the chureh culminated in the sale 
of the building and Mr. Todd’s resignation. 
Here ended his long and very trying labors 
|in building up churches under adverse cir- 
| cumstances. Henceforth he was to do work 
of a different kind, for which, as the event 
proved, he was even better fitted by nature 
than for this. He accepted a call to the 
First Congregational Church of Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, and was immediately settled 
over a well-established parish of active, 
thrifty, and keenly intelligent people, whose 
pastor he remained during the entire thirty 
years that were left to him of life. He was 
frequently urged to go-elsewhere, but would 
| listen to no call, preferring to remain with 
the people who had first given him rest, 
and among whom he had for the first time 
| in his life been able to establish himself with 
|a sense of security, as in a home. Wheth- 
er it was that, after all, he was better fitted 
for quiet, conservative, well-seconded work 
than for the turmoils of theological warfare, 
the conduct of difficult enterprises to success- 
| ful issues, and the management of wrong- 
| headed men and women, or whether it was 
|merely because his youth had passed away 
‘and taken some of its energy with it, we 
shall not undertake to say; but it is certain 
that after he was fairly settled at Pittsfield 
|nothing less than a strong conviction of 
| duty could have induced him to undertake 
| another task like the three he had already 
| performed. 
The church building in Pittsfield was a 
plain woeden structure, not too comforta- 
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ple, and not at all pretty. Apt as he was 
to make the best of matters and to discover 
their good points, the only things the new 
pastor could find to commend were the bell 
and the clocks. The building was after- 
ward burned, and replaced with a hand- | 
some stone structure. The people compos- 
ing his church and congregation pleased 
him in very many ways from the first. 

“It is a great, rich, proud, enlightened, | 
powerful people,” he wrote. “They are | 
cool but kind, sincere, great at hearing, and | 
very critical. I have never had an audi- 
ence who heard so critically. There is ten 
times more intellect that is cultivated than 
we have ever had before......A wider, bet- | 
ter, harder, or more interesting field no man 
need desire.” 

He had much to do, however, from the 
first. ‘The Sunday-school was not in a prop- | 
er condition, and a good many other mat- 
ters needed immediate attention. A revival 
speedily followed his coming, too, so that 
his work was made very heavy almost from 
the hour of his arrival. In November, 1842, 
the parsonage was burned, together with | 
nearly all Mr. Todd’s household furniture, 
his library of a thousand volumes, most of 
his manuscripts, and his entire stock of ser- 
mons. The loss was a sore one, the more 
so as he was too poor to replace the books, 
while the burned manuscripts had been 
well-nigh his only marketable wares. He 
did not lose his cheerfulness, however—an 
agreeable fact, which he explained by say- 
ing that good spirits were pretty nearly all 
he had left in the world. 

His+people were as resolute as he, and 
straightway set about the work of repairing 
the loss. Within less than a year after the 
fire a new parsonage, built upon the old 


| 





foundations, under Mr. Todd’s own supervis- | 


ion, was ready for use. In a letter written 


March 4, 1844, from the new home, which | 


was to be his during the remainder of his 


life, he gives us a hint of his manner of life | 


and work in Pittsfield: 


“We have got into our new home, and find it very | 


comfortable. Here we have been all winter... .I think 
(when I can get any thoughts), write till my wrist 
aches, visit the sick till I feel diseased, attend funerals 
till I feel mournful, and the rest of the time write ser- 
mons and books and make bee-hives. I am now de- 
livering a course of lectures to the young men; and 
thongh you might think the subject exhausted, I act- 
ually find several things to say, and shall probably 
spin out my thoughts so as to make a book as large 
as any one will want to buy, and larger than any one 
will wish to read. I don’t have mach to do. Let me 
see: a parish of over two thousand souls, three ser- 
mons on the Sabbath, three services between Sab- 
baths, chairman of the school committee, and sixteen 
schools to take care of, a church of over six hundred 
members, over fifty funerals a year, letters, calla, vis- 
its, journeys, etc., to say nothing about authorship. 
I forgot a new and brilliant map to make for every 
monthly concert, and ten thousand other things....I 
wish I had about seven acres of land, and then I verily 
believe I might contrive to fill up my time.” 
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this letter it is necessary to explain that 
bees were one of Dr. Todd’s numerous hob- 
bies. His hobbies, by-the-way, were not at 
all subject to the control of reason, or re- 
strained by circumstance. He indulged his 
whims solely for the sake of the recreation 
they were capable of affording, and without 
inquiring whether or not the circumstances 
surrounding him made their indulgence 
practicable or otherwise, as the story of the 
bees sufficiently proves. He first began 
keeping them in Philadelphia. Something 
suggested to him that keeping bees might 
be very pleasant amusement, and he deter- 
mined to become a bee raiser at once. It 
seems never to have occurred to him that 
bee keeping is not quite practicable in a 
great city. It was his whim to have bees, 
and if circumstances were in the way, it was 
so much the worse for circumstances. He 
placed the hives in his garret, making a 
long glass-covered passageway to the win- 
dow, and for a time his plan appeared to 
work well enough. He soon discovered, 
however, that he could scarcely help losing 
the young swarms, as he was not quite will- 
ing to go out into the thronged streets for 
the purpose of securing them after they had 
settled themselves upon a way-side tree, to 
the great_astonishment of a quickly gather- 
ing crowd. After a while, also, he learned 
that bees, like men, may become thriftless 
by being too freely provided with food ; and 
his, finding an abundant supply always at 
command among the molasses casks on the 
docks, actually ceased to hoard up honey, 
and so became worthless. In Pittsfield he 
resumed his experiment, though the climate 
was extremely unfavorable to bee keeping, 
and persisted until, seeing a statement in 
some newspaper that bees may be kept all 
winter without feeding by burying the hives 
{in the autumn and exhuming them in the 
spring, he made the experiment, and killed 
his entire stock, forty swarms of bees. While 
he kept them, he got some honey, a great 
|many stings, which were to him not only 
| very painful, but actually dangerous, and a 
vast deal of recreation. He tried all man- 
ner of patent hives, buying the right to man- 
ufacture, and making them for himself, the 
pleasure of doing which appears to have 
been the chief return the bee keeping made 
him. 

It was the same with all his other fan- 
cies. They were indulged for amusement 
far more than for any thing else. He 
was a connoisseur in fishing tackle, for one 
thing, and was at great pains to secure ev- 
ery new contrivance designed to facilitate 
the taking of fish; and yet even during his 
summer wanderings in the Adirondacks he 
fished very little, and never for pleasure. 
He took no fish which were not actually 
needed for food. He had a good many guns, 


Concerning the bee-hives mentioned in| too, of various patterns, though he never 
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OAMP ON JAOKSON’S POND. 


cared to hunt much, and steadfastly refused | 


to kill game for mere sport. 

His most constant hobby was his work- 
shop, and it, like all the rest, was of use to 
him chiefly as a source of recreation. He 
made use of its appliances in the mending 
of locks and other small household affairs, 
but for the most part contented himself 
with ivory turning and carving—an art in 
which he became quite expert, as many lit- 
tle keepsakes of his manufacture, still cher- 
ished by the friends to whom he gave them, 
attest. The workshop, like all his other pos- 
sessions, was the result of growth. His first 
small purchase of tools was designed simply 
to enable him to do for himself many trifling 
household jobs not worth calling a mechan- 
ic for, and to these was added one imple- 
ment after another, until the workshop was 
sufliciently well stocked to afford its owner 
pleasant recreation, and after that, of course, 
the shop was the greater of the two, and 
many things were purchased for its sake 
rather than for Dr. Todd’s. Friends en- 
couraged the whim, if it may be so called, 
adding from time to time to the treasures 
of the little workshop, until it held three or 
four lathes, a buzz saw, several scroll and jig 
saws, a work-bench, an anvil, a small steam- 
engine, and a complete stock of tools of va- 
rious sorts, with nails, brads, screws, oils, 
varnishes, and a hundred other things, of 
every one of which Dr. Todd knew the use. 
His treasures were some fine blocks of ivory 








and rare Woods, 
given him py 
friends, and out 
of these he was 
constantly mak- 
ing little toys 
and keepsakes for 
those around him, 
His shop adjoined 
his study, and it 
was his habit 
when weary of 
reading or writ- 
ing to throw 
down his books, 
and work for a 
brief time at his 
bench or lathe. 
When rested, he 
would return to 
his more impor- 
tant duties, and 
thus the shop was, 
in fact, scarcely 
less useful than 
hislibrary,wheth- 
er the work done 
init produced any 
valuable results 
of a material sort 
or not. 

But the work- 
shop was only an adjunct to the study, 
which was his glory. The room was fitted 
and furnished to his taste, and, we may 
say, to his whim as well. The destruction 
of his books in the fire already mentioned 
left him in middle life with no library at 
all, and, poor as he always was, the work 
of accumulating another was of necessity 
slowly and imperfectly done, so that, al- 
though there were two or three thousand 
volumes on his shelves at the time of his 
death, the collection very inadequately rep- 
resented either the taste. or the culture 
of its owner. We may well suppose that 
many of those that were there were bought 
for some immediate use, while very many 
of greater permanent value were left un- 
bought for want of means. The study was 
noteworthy, however, for things other than 
books, A collection of walking-sticks, each 
with some legend or association attached, 
interested every visitor. There was also a 
very ingeniously contrived fountain, with a 
bell-glass cover. In one of his letters he 
describes it as— 

“ An eight-sided, pillar-shaped thing, with a marble- 
cotored basin, and a pure marble top, the top being 
several inches larger than the pillar, which is also eight- 
sided. The whole height is two feet and nine inches. 
Then on the top of all this is a glass cover about two 
and a half feet high, and large enough round to more 
than cover the basin. In the centre of the basin is a 
little brass jet, containing nearly forty little holes in a 
circle. ... Then, outside of the glass, and on the marble 
top, are three little statuettes, white as the driven snow. 
...-L have only to touch a little brass cock, and up 
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Jeaps the water through these little holes, nearly forty 
little streams, and each springing two feet into the air, 
and then turned into a myriad of silver drops bright as 
diamonds, leaping and laughing as they rise and fall, 
and dropping into the bagin with the sweetest, ring- 
ing, singing sound ever heard. It seems as if the fairy 
daughters of music had got under my glass cover, and 
were each playing on her own harp. I can think of 
nothing but pearls dropping into a well, or golden 
balls falling into cups of silver.” 


But there were other interesting things in 
the study, some of which one would scarcely 
look for in the library-room of a distinguish- 
ed doctor of divinity. “As you stand in my 
study,” he wrote, “and look into the adjoin- 
ing library, you notice that over the door 
are several things that have an untheolog- 
ical look. There is a long, small, iron-point- 
ed javelin, which came from Africa. Near 
it is a long double-barreled gun, ‘my secesh 
gun.’ What is its history? I don’t know. 
oxi It was taken on the field of battle at 
Baton Rouge.” A number of other guns 
and pistols were in the curious collection, 
among them an old flint-lock musket, made 
many years ago in Pittsfield by one of Dr. 
Todd’s parishioners. It was used by a Con- 
federate in the war, was picked up on the 
battle-field of Newbern, and sent to Dr. 


Todd as arelic. Other guns, some of them | 


of improved pattern, shells from the South, 
snow-shoes from Canada, and a score of sim- 
ilar treasures, make up the collection. 

We have already mentioned the first of 
Dr. Todd’s visits to the Adirondack country. 
Upon the invitation of two of the professors 
in Burlington College he went into the wil- 
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derness, and found there so perfect a rest 
from the weariness of his labors in Phila- 
delphia that for more than twenty years 
afterward he went regularly every summer 
into the wilds, staying usually five or six 
weeks. The tourist had not then invaded 
the wilderness, and life there was untouch- 
ed of the outside world. When throngs of 
summer idlers came to turn the solitudes 
into a great picnic ground, Dr. Todd aban- 
doned his old haunts, going thereafter to 
the woods of Maine and Canada for the rest 
and recreation he could no longer find among 
the lakes of Northern New York. 

On Long Lake Dr. Todd found a settle- 
ment of about sixty people, who were with- 
out school, church, or religious services, and, 
moved at once to compassion, he determined 
to preach to them. It,was Saturday when 
he came, but two young women in a little 
boat published the news throughout the 
| cotthammant in time, and the next morning 
Dr. Todd preached the first sermon ever 
heard in the Long Lake country. 

“We could not sing,” he said, in writing 
about the matter, “for none had learned 





the songs of Zion in a strange land. In the 
| afternoon we met four or five miles up the 
lake, to accommodate one who was feeble. 
| They were all there again. One woodman 
| now recalled a half-hunting tune or two, 
| and so we had singing.” A year later Dr. 
| Todd visited the settlement again, and found 
it much improved in every way. At the 
close of the service on this second occasion 
| he took the responsibility of organizing the 
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382 
people into a church, without the sanction 
of a council, there being no churches any 
where within reach from which to call one. 
Baptizing eight children, he organized their 


elders, eleven persons, into “The First Con- | 


gregational Church on Long Lake.” On his 
retura to Pittsfield he wrote in the religious 
journals some account of the little church 
in the wilderness, interested others, and se- 
cured finally valuable contributions of mon- 
ey, books, and clothing for their benefit ; 
and while the missionary who was sent to 
take charge of the church became discour- 
aged and left, and the church itself practi- 
cally ceased to be, there is no doubt that 
Dr. Todd’s influence upon the rude people 
wrought some measure of permanent good 
among them. A member of the Long Lake 
church visited Pittsfield some years later, 
and when asked about Dr. Todd’s work in 
the wilderness, replied: ‘Oh yes, the doctor 
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came up there and did us a great deal of 
good, sent us a missionary, and organized a 
church; but he didn’t quite understand us, 
| Why, it, I was one of his deacons !” 
But we may not tell here a tithe of the 
| entertaining things which went to make up 
the life of Dr. Todd. The space at our dis- 
posal has been insufficient even for a com- 
plete biographical outline, and having bare- 
ly sketched the story of his life, picking out 
here and there a significant anecdote or a 
characteristic expression, we must end by 
| Saying that he continued in active pas.oral 
| work in Pittsfield until 1872, when the fail- 
| ure of his health led his church to accept 
| the resignation he had offered a year before, 
| voting unanimously, however, to continue 
| his salary and the use of the parsonage rent 
free for the remainder of his life. That life 
| peacefully went out a little more than a 
| year afterward. 





IS THE VALVE OF UTRICULARIA SENSITIVE? 
By MRS. MARY TREAT. 


OR several months past I have 

been working on different spe- 
cies of utricularia, and during this 
interim Mr. Darwin’s book on Jn- 
sectivorous Plants has appeared. It 
is so comprehensive, and the ex- 
periments have been so carefully 
conducted, that it seems pre- ¢ 
sumptuous for any to attempt to 
differ in the least from his con- 
clusions; and in the main a care- 
ful experimenter can not differ 
from him. But there are a few 
of the points which he has treated 
in his chapter on utricularia in 
regard to which my observations 
and experiments have led me to 
conclusions somewhat different 
from his. 

My notes and memoranda have 
been jotted down during the prog- 
ress of my work, and I have such 
a mass of material collected that I 
find it difficult to make a selec- 
tion. A magazine article must 
necessarily be brief; so but few ex- 
periments can be given in detail. 

These plants — utricularia— 
grow in water or wet places. (It 
takes its name from “ utricle,” a 
little bag or bladder.) When 
growing in water they have long 
floating stems and usually finely 
dissected leaves, and along the 
stems, among the leaves, are often 
numerous little utricles. In some 
species we find long stems wholly 
destitute of leaves—simply clus- 
ters of utricles scattered along the 
stems. 


Fic. 


1,—FLOWERING STEM OF UTRIOULARIA INFLATA, 
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The species that I most closely ob- 
served were Utricularia inflata, U. vul- 
garis, U. clandestina, U. intermedia, U. stri- 
ata, U. gibla, U. purpurea, U. cornuta, and 
U. subulata. Most of these species vary 
slightly, and a few considerably, in the 
construction of the utricle. I have se- 
lected two of the most widely dissimilar 
species that I have examined for illus- 
tration, U. inflata and U. purpurea. Fig. 1 
represents a portion of U. inflata, natural 
size. This species, unlike the others, has 
a whorl of white, spong, ,inflated petioles 
encircling the flowering stem, which are 
branched at the apex, and bear a few 
thread-like divisions on which are scat- 
tered a few utricles; these light spongy 
petioles give the plant a very elegant ap- 
pearance, and their main office seems to 
be to float the plant at the time of 
flowering. The flowers are of a bright 
yellow color, and from five to ten on each 
slender stem. It grows in rather deep, still 
water. Ihave taken it from ponds of quite 
pure water with a depth of from eight to 
ten feet. 





Fig. 2.—UTRICLE OF UTRIOULARIA INFLATA. 
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Fria. 8.—correp FROM SCHACHT, SHOWING EARLY STAGES 


OF THE UTRIOLE, AND THE GLANDS FOUND ON THK INNER 
BURFACE OF THE UTRIOULARIA VULGARIS, 

| “According to Schleiden, in the sinuses 
of the leaves there appears a minute cornet- 
shaped body, from which there is developed, 
little by little, the stalked utricle, whose ex- 
|ternal opening is closed by a beard at the 
mouth. According to Benjamin, some seg- 
ments of the leaf remain backward in de- 
veloping. They do not elongate; on the 
contrary, they broaden and extend at their 
| base, forming a relatively narrow neck, on 
| which appears a little sphere, which is fast- 
/ened by a short stalk to the axis of the 
lleaf. Often one can follow the different 
| steps by observing on a single leaf their de- 
velopment from the base to the tip. The 
| utricle, which at first is filled with cytoblast, 
| becomes by rapid absorption changed to an 
| air-vessel. By its further extension in all 
| directions the utricle approximates more 
|}and more to its future form. It becomes 
| flattened, and assumes the form of a stom- 
ach, the stalk is at the pylorus, the opening 
at the cardia. On the greater curvature 
| both walls come together as if at a seam. 
| The opening of the perfect utricle is, accord- 


Fig. 2 represents a young utricle of U. in- | ing to Benjamin, provided with a little flap 
flata magnified about fifty diameters. The | turned inward, which he calls the valve. 
antenne, as Mr. Darwin calls the long,| This valve appears in the earliest state of 
branched prolongations of the utricle, are | the utricle as merely a cluster of dark cross 
not fully expanded, and are not as long as | stripes...... The side walls of the young utri- 
in most specimens. The mouth or orifice is | cle grow rapidly; the air cavity which they 
just beneath the long antenne, and within | contain becomes thereby greater. The edge 
this orifice is situated the valve or trap by of the lateral walls approach each other and 


means of which the plant captures its prey 


.| bend inward; the original opening becomes 


The manner in which the utricle is de- | closed, and exhibits the dark stripes de- 
veloped has been observed by some of the scribed by Benjamin. The flap on the valve 
most able naturalists of ourtime. Through consists of the wall bent inward on that part 
the kindness of Professor Asa Gray, Profess- | of the utricle turned away from the stalk. 
or Goodale, of Harvard University, has sent On the side turned toward the stalk the 
me a condensed translation from the Ger- edge is not so strongly developed...... The 
man of Schacht “On the Development of full-grown pouch presents itself as a round- 
Utricularia Vulgaris,” and as this species ish and somewhat laterally compressed body, 
grows with us, and does not differ material- which above is continuous by one angle 
ly from the development of the utricle of with the stem, while the other exhibits an 


U. inflata, I gladly give it a place here : 


orifice which forms a little funnel project- 
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ing inward. The external orifice of this 
funnel is closed by a rim of beard growing 
on the upper border; the lower part of the 
internal surface of the funnel is clothed with 
elegant hairs of various forms, but very reg- 
ularly arranged, while the internal surface 
of the pouch exhibits peculiar hairs consist- 
ing of two cells, each running out into a 
longer or shorter arm.” 
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Fig. 4.—EnNpD OF GROWING BRANCH OF THE 
UTRIOULARIA PURPUREA (NATURAL SIZE). 









Fig. 4 represents the end of a growing 
branch of U. purpurea, Here we have a 
species that diverges widely from all of 
the others that I have examined, and as 
Mr. Darwin gives no account of any sim- 
ilar species, I shall dwell more upon its man- 
ner of growth and structure. The finest 





























were growing in deep, still water. The 
stems are leng, sometimes two feet or more 
: in length, and these stems or branches radi- 
ate in every direction, so that one plant oft- 
en covers quite a large surface of water. 
At the points where the branches radiate, 
naked flowering stems shoot up, and stand 
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or four violet-purple flowers. The leaves— 
if they can be called leaves—are scattered 
along the submerged stems in whorls of five 
or six, the branch always maintaining the 
same number that it starts with. The leaves 
are decompound, and in a healthy plant each 
division is terminated by a utricle. 

All over the stems and leaves and onter 
surface of the utricle are thickly scattered 


Fic. 5.—SkoTioN OF STEM WITH OURVED HAIRS, 


curved hairs (Fig.5), and these hairs seem 
to serve a twofold purpose: they arrest or 
capture both animal and vegetable decay- 


| ing matter—apparentily food for the plant, 


which they seem to absorb. With all of 
these mouths so thickly scattered over the 
outer surface of the plant, we wonder why 
the utricles are needed as reservoirs of food, 
but here they are,and in great numbers, 
and larger than in most other species, and 
they capture living animals. Fig. 6 rep- 









Fig. 6.—MAGNIFIFD UTRIOLE OF UTRIOULARIA 
PURPUREA. 





resents a much enlarged utricle of this 
species. Here we find no antenna, nor the 
least semblance of any; and the valve, in- 
stead of sinking into the orifice or mouth, 
projects above it. According to naturalists, 





specimens of this plant that I have found | 


| the valve of all species of utricularia is form- 


ed of two layers of small cells, and is simply 
a continuation of the larger cells which 
form the wall of the utricle. It is fast on 
all sides except on the margin marked “ En- 
trance” in the figure; and here the two edges 
fit close together, and are always closed, ex- 
cept when something touches them in pre- 





cisely the right way, when they suddenly 
/open, and close again as quickly, and not 


above the water, and bear at the top three | often does it miss its prey. The valve is so 
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large in this species, and projecting out 
and above the mouth as it does, it is not a 
difficult matter to cut it free and spread it 
out so as to examine its structure. We do 
not find glands on its surface, as we do in the 
other species. It seems as if all the energies 
of the plant had gone to construct the ele- 
gant cluster that crowns the summit of the 
valve, situated on the point where the valve | 
doubles; it consists of a globular body | 
which supports from twelve to fifteen bean- | 
tiful, transparent, glassy-looking glands, the | 
use of which is not clear to me. | 

Over the inner surface of the utricle—like | 
the other species—are scattered numerous | 
glands, which Mr. Darwin has named quad- | 
rifid processes, from the fact that the glands 
radiate from a central cell in the form of 


\\ 
/\ 
Fie. 7.—QUADRIFID PROCESSES. 


| 


arms, four in number (Fig.7). In this spe- 
cies the arms are about of equal length. 
Near the valve, and close to where the walls 
of the utricle join together, we find cells with | 
only two arms—bifid processes—and inter- 





mingled with these we occasionally see a 
cell with only one arm, no way different | 
. | 
from the others except in the lesser number 


of arms. Mr. Darwin says these glands are 
absorbents, but he doubts if they ever se- | 
crete. Around the edge of the valve that 
extends into the utricle is a thick fringe of 
hairs or glands, all pointing inward, and so 
do not prevent any thing from entering 
through the valve; but we can see that they 
prevent an exit. These are all the glands I 
find in this species, except a few oblong 
ones, Which have no pedicels, and are im- 
bedded in the smaller cells near where the 
valve lies. 

In order to make it clear how my obser- 
vations were conducted, I will state that I 
had a tub of water in which were growing 
the various species of utricularia. When I 
wished to experiment with any particular 
species, I took such species from the tub and 
placed it in a small vessel of clear water. I 
also had other tubs of water, for the purpose 
of securing the eggs of the mosquito and 
chironomus. The eggs of the mosquito are 
deposited in large clusters, which float on 
the surface of the water. The eggs of chi- 
ronomus are deposited in a jelly mass of 
matter, and fastened by a little thread to 
something, to prevent them from sinking too 
low in the water. These masses of eggs are 
very conspicuous to the educated eye, one 





species producing a mass as large as a good- 
sized pea; the Jelly is quite transparent, so 
the eggs can be distinctly seen with the 
naked eye. After the eggs are hatched, the 
young chironomus larve remain in the jelly 
for a day or two, feeding on it until they 
are large and strong enough to venture out 


| into the great world of water, where they 


ran secure their own livelihood. 

It can be seen how quickly and easily I 
could swarm a small vessel of water with 
the larve of the mosquito and chironomus 
by transferring to the vessel these masses of 
eggs. After this long but necessary digres- 
sion, I will return to the valve of the utric- 
ularia. 

Mr. Darwin says (Insectirorous Plants, page 
407): “To ascertain whether the valves were 
endowed with irritability, the surfaces of 
several were scratched with a needle or 
brushed with a fine camel’s-hair brush so 
as to imitate the crawling movements of 
small crustaceans; but the valve did not 
open.” And farther on he adds: “On three 
occasions minute particles of blue glass (so 
as to be easily distinguished) were placed 
on valves while under water. On trying 
gently to move them with a needle they 


| disappeared so suddenly that, not seeing 


what had happened, I thought that I had 
flirted them off; but on examining the blad- 
ders they were found safely inclosed. The 
same thing occurred to my son, who placed 
little cubes of green boxwood (about @; of 
an inch) on some valves; and thrice in the 
act of placing them on, or while gently 
moving them to another spot, the valve sud- 
denly opened and they were ingulfed.” The 
same thing occurred to me several times 
when I was gently moving minute particles 
of various substances on the edge of the 
valve—it suddenly opened and took them 
in; which helped to confirm me in the be- 
lief that the valve was sensitive, and that 
the sensitiveness was of a special nature. 
But not upon these experiments did I whol- 
ly base my inference; it was based more 
upon observations made upon the growing 
plant and the living larve. By putting a 
spray of the plant and water under a low 
power of the microscope I could thus bring 
several utricles into the field, with numer- 
ous mosquito larve. If the tail of one of 
these larve happened to come in contact 
with the valve, the valve was almost sure 
to open and ingulf the larva, often leaving 
its head sticking out, as is seen in Fig.8. I 
have a large number of these utricles with 
mosquito larve caught in this way. When 
the larva is thus caught it never struggles ; 
the part of the body that is within the utri- 
cle seems paralyzed, and the larva dies much 
sooner than one that is wholly within the 
utricle ; and this is the more singular from 
the fact that when the larva is not caught 
and held in the valve, but has passed through 
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Fig, 8.—uTRIOLE, WITH MOSQUITO LARVA INOLOSED, 


into the utricle, it is quite active for some 
hours after being caught. 

In a former article (published elsewhere) 
I spoke of the swallowing process of the 
utricle bringing to mind a snake swallow- | 
ing a frog. I was led into this error from 
the fact that I had seen larve caught about 
midway in the valve and held there, and 
after some hours had elapsed I had found 
them entirely within the utricle. But, after 


cient force to send it to the opposite side 
of the utricle. 

Mr. Darwin says the valve does not ap- 
pear to be in the least irritable, and con. 
tinues (Insectivorous Plants, page 408): “ We 
may therefore conclude that the animals 
enter merely by forcing their way through 
the slit-like orifice, their heads serving as 4 
wedge.” But we have seen in the instances 
of the mosquito and chironomus larve that 
this is not the case; the head does not serve 
asa wedge. But what is the force that im- 
pels them into the utricle? It seems too 
bad to try to overthrow a plausible theory 
and offer nothing better in its stead. But 
what can Ido? The play is enacted before 
me, and I have tried in vain to get behind 
the scenes to learn what the power is that 
impels the larva into the utricle. No doubt 
if Mr. Darwin had had the excellent ma- 
terial that I had to work with, with his 
keener insight he would have ferreted out 
the cause. 

If within the utricle was a partial vacu- 
um, the sudden opening of the valve would 
create sufficient force to carry whatever 
happened to be in close proximity into the 
utricle ; and this illustrates the movement 
we see executed. But how could a vacu- 
um be formed ? 

We can see, if the valve is sensitive, that 
a mosquito larva would be much more like- 
ly to be caught tail first, for it is not often 
still—almost always wriggling—and when 








sareful and repeated experiments, I find that 
the larva has nothing to do toward effecting | 
an entrance; if itis caught in the valve, the 
part that is within the utricle seems per- 
fectly powerless to move, but the part that 
is outside of the utricle can move and wrig- 
gle. And it would seem that when a larva 
as strong as the mosquito was caught with 
its head and first joint of body sticking out | 
of the utricle, it might escape, but, as far as 
I have observed, it never does. 








The chironomus larva (Fig. 9), with its | 
more slender body, was not often caught | 


and held in the valve, but occasionally 
one was caught so. Usually they were car- 
ried bodily into the utricle with a sudden, 
quick movement, and they were as often 
taken in tail first as head first. I have 
found as many as thirteen chironomus lar- 
ve in a single utricle, and all canght with- 
in forty-eight hours of each other. There 
could be no mistake here, for the larve 
and plant were introduced forty-eight hours 
before. 

Upon two occasions I have found a dead 
chironomus larva held fast in the valve, 
and while I was looking, the valve sudden- 
ly opened and ingulfed the larva with suffi- 








Fria. 9.—OHIRONOMUS LARVA. 


a, Dorsal view, with pediform appendages retracted 
and jaws closed. 06, Lateral view, with same parts ex- 
| tended. c, Egg mass. d, Maxillary palpus. e, Labial 
| palpus. f, Labium. g, Mandible hair line (natural 
| size). 
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the forked tail brushes against the valve | seemed the more the victim struggled, the 
it causes it to open, and the force above’al-| closer the valve fitted about the head. A 
luded to carries the larva into the utricle. | half-grown mosquito larva thus caught 
And this is the fact with all of the species | could sway the utricle from side to side, 
of utricularia that I have experimented and make considerable demonstration that 
with, except in the case of U. purpurea. In | could be seen with the unassisted eye, but 
this species the valve does not seem to be | I never saw one escape. 
so sensitive asin the others. A slight brush Even here Mr. Darwin’s argument would 
of the tail of a mosquito larva does not cause | hardly hold good, that the head serves as a 
the valve to open; it takes a more vigorous | wedge, for the valve opens just as quickly 
blow with the head; hence, in this species, | as in the other species when the blow is 
the mosquito larva is almost always caught | hard enough, and the mosquito larva never 
head first. goes poking about using its head as a wedge. 
I have a number of alcoholic specimens | But the chironomus larva not only swims 
of the mosquito larve, with only the head | and wriggles, but it uses its brush-like feet, 
caught in the valve; the larva had grown | and crawls along the leaves and stems of 
too large to admit the first joint of the body | the plants, and often feeds on the hairs or 
through the orifice. Many of these speci- | bristles about the entrance of the utricle, 
mens I put in alcohol while the larve were | which I find in all of the species except 
still living; others I observed until they |in U. purpurea. So this larva looks more 
were dead. With the head only caught in | like using its head as a wedge, but, as we 
the valve, and the rest of the body sticking | have seen, it is not at all necessary for it to 
out, it was left free to thrash about, and it | use its head in this manner. 
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something of toga effect which 

this garment had in common 

with the supposed sweeping 

robes of Cicero and other mod- 

els of ancient eloquence, lent 

charms to it for him; those 

who were jealous of him or 

disliked him saying that he 

did it in order to cast the 

shadow which his own dath- 

like body was not always 

equal to, and so avoid tbat 

suspicion of a soul sold to the 

devil which is said to be prov- 

en by the refusal of the sun- 

light to outline the person on 

mother earth; he, undoubted- 

ly aware that it did give to 

his long outline a fullness and 

grace which nature had de- 

nied, and over which tailors 

shook their heads. Perhaps 

that time of the toga was his 

real prime, for the awkward 

verdancy of country youth, 

shown in his first (uncopied) 

pictures, had passed away, in- 

tellect and the conscious pow- 

er of the rising and the suc- 

cessful had come to his face, 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON STEPHENS. and artists who looked well 

to the “main chance” were 

ARLY in his Congressional career Alex- | willing to go to the expense of a steel-plate 

ander H. Stephens wore a large and | engraving of one who was in reality the 
warm cloak, as a needed protection of his | leader of the Whigs in the Lower House. 

slight person against the cold fogs of Wash-| Mr. Stephens’s paternal ancestors were 

ington city. He kept and wore it for | English. His grandfather was a gentleman 

many years, his frieuds suspecting that an | by birth, who adhered to the fortunes of the 

intense devotion to the classics, and the| Chevalier Edward (called the Pretender), 
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and was therefore opposed to the House of 
Hanover, of which his Majesty George III. 
was the representative at the time of our | 
war of the Revolution. This ancestor of his | 
came to America during some of the many 
Indian troubles and the contests with the 
French that preceded the separation of the 
colonies from Great Britain, and served un- 
der General Braddock while marching on 
Fort Duquesne. He shared in the memor- 
able defeat and retreat. In another expe- 
dition he served under Colonel (afterward 
General and President) Washington. 

During the war for independence this first 
of American Stephenses took an active part 
on the side of the revolted colonies with 
more enthusiasm than that with which his 
grandson espoused the rebellion of 1861, 
and arose to the rank of captain on the pa- 
triot side. His home was then in Pennsyl- 
vania. In the year 1795 he settled lands in 
Georgia, first in what is now Elbert Coun- 
ty, then in Wilkes County, on Kettle Creek, 
where he dwelt until 1805. Then he re- 
moved to and improved lands in another 
part of the then vast county of Wilkes, and 
that part was by later legislation cut off 
into the county of Taliaferro (pronounced 
Toliver). The name of this grandfather 
was Alexander Stephens. Both he and An- 
drew B. Stephens, the father of the subject 
ef this sketch, died and are now buried at 
this old homestead place. Mr. A. H. Ste- 
phens still owns it, and it embraces about 
one thousand acres, worth perhaps now five 
thousand dollars in all. 

The father was an undistinguished farm- 
er of good sense, moderate means, industry, 
and honesty. He died 7th May, 1826, and 
the devotion of his son to his memory is 
his best monument. The mother, Margaret 
Grier, was a distant relative of Justice Grier 
of the United States Supreme Court, and 
sister of a humbler man, who, as calculator 
of the Grier Southern Almanac, for years 
famed for its wonderfully accurate predic- 
tions of weather for the year to come, had a 
far higher local reputation than ever did the 
judge. 

Of one of Mr. A. H. Stephens’s cousins, son 
of the old almanac maker, the following 
story is told, showing that quickness and 
readiness of speech was not confined to a 
single member of this then obscure family : 

One day the corn meal of the Grier house- 
hold ran short, and the son put the bridle 
on the old mare, a blanket on her back to 
keep the horse-hairs out of the meal, and, 
with no saddle, started for mill. A stranger 
overtook him on the way, and a little con- 
versation made them acquainted. The fol- 
lowing dialogue then took place: 

STRANGER. “Then you are a son of Mr. 
Grier, the great almanac calculator ?” 
YOuNG GRIER (modestly). “ Yes, Sir.” 





STRANGER. “ And do you ever attempt to 


make calculations of the weather as your 
father does ?” 

YOuNG GRIER. “ Sometimes I do, Sir.” 

STRANGER. “Really! And may I ask 
how do your calculations and your father’s 
agree ?” 

YounG Grier. “ We are never more than 
two days different, I think.” 

STRANGER. “That is astonishing. And 
can you account for such remarkable agree- 
ment ?” 

YounG Grier. “Perhaps so. You see, fa- 
ther always knows the day before it will 
rain.” 

STRANGER. “ Precisely—I see.” 

Youne Grier. “And I always know the 
day after it has rained.” 

The stranger cast an inquiring look at 
the calm face of the youth on the meal bag, 
and then remembered the importance of 
hastening on his way. 

That was a day when young men of means 
were only ashamed of cowardice and dishon- 
or; and doubtless the Vice-President and 
Congressman to be has, like Henry Clay, 
“the mill-boy of the Slashes,” “spoken his 
piece” from the back of a plow horse slow 
jogging toward a mill. 

The mother of Mr. Stephens died when he 
was an infant, and this he justly counts the 
great loss of his life, not only because the 
accounts of her show how true and noble a 
mother she would have proved, but because 
some lack of skill (not of willingness nor of 
kindness) and total lack of the instinct of 
maternity in those who reared him left him 
a sickly child, a weak, undeveloped man, 
save in brain—if, indeed, he did not all run 
to brain—and an invalid who scarcely knows 
what health is, save as a lull and pause in 
pain, even until now. 

In early manhood, as shown by the one 
poor and faded daguerreotype existing, and 
before conscious power had learned to dwell 
in his eyes, and before men had learned to 
forget the appearance in the man, this lank 
and sallow unloveliness must have been far 
more trying to the sensitive youth and far 
more detrimental to the struggling student 
than those who first saw him in his prime 
can well understand. 

Perhaps one anecdote, selected from the 
many in the very interesting biography pub- 
lished by J. R. Jones, Esq., president of the 
National Publishing Company, will do more 
to show this than would any picture or de- 
scription of his then life. 

At the time of his beginning the practice 
of law in Crawfordsville—his present home 
—there was a shoe factory in that pleasant 
village, and one day as Mr..Stephens was 
walking past it very fast, as was his wont, 
three negroes were at the door drinking wa- 
ter or coffee. One of them, suspending his 
cup at his lips, said, loud enough to be heard 
by the young man, “ Who is that little fel- 
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low that walks by 
here so fast of morn- 
ings?” A second re- 
plied, “Why, man, 
that’s a lawyer.” 
The third thought 


he saw the point of 
a capital joke, and 
exclaimed, “A law- 
yer!—a lawyer, you 


sav? Ha! ha! ha! 
that’s too good!” 

To one like the 
writer of this, who 
knows the capacity 
of negro lungs 
shown in a laugh 
a “eorn shucking,” 
the effect of this on 
the nerves of the 
youth can be sur- 
mised in other lights 
than in Mr. Ste- 
phens’s after match- 
less telling of it. He 
admits that it then 
alarmed him as a hint 
of how the public 
might receive him. 
But he was not vin- 
dictive, and in after-practice defended more 
negroes, without fee in many cases, and 
saved the lives of more, than any attorney 
in Georgia. It was not six months before 
he saved this same laughing and incredu- 
lous negro from a severe punishment for a 
petty crime. 

A kind uncle, Aaron W. Grier, who bore 
the militia title of general, which then oft- 
en belonged to actual Indian fighting, took 
the orphan home, and faithfully performed 
the duties of a guardian. The interest of 
Stephens’s little patrimony, at eight per 
cent., paid for the cheap country tuition and 
clothing. He was as good a plowboy as so 
small a one could be, and did regular farm- 
work in summer. His professed piety and 
real morality drew tke attention of a Mr. 
Charles C. Mills, his Sabbath-school teacher, 
and he undertook to loan the young Master 
Stephens the money for a better education. 
This put him at the higher school of Rev. Al- 
exander Hamilton Webster, a Presbyterian, 
whose church he joined, and of that church 
he still professes to be a member. This will 
seem a little queer to those Northern readers 
who remember the somewhat murderous in- 
tent of his challenges to Governor Herschel 
V. Johnson and Senator Benjamin H. Hill, 
themselves church members, who declined 
to shoot with him. Mr. Webster, whose sec- 
ond name, Hamilton, young Alexander Ste- 
phens afterward took from love and grat- 
itude, intended his young protégé for the 
ministry, and a board, said to have consisted 
in part of ladies, but organized as the Geor- 
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gia Education Society, agreed to furnish the 
means for college. He accepted, with a pro- 
viso of liberty to return the money and act 
entirely upon a maturer judgment. Mr. 
Webster soon died, but other friends kept 
him at school; and in August, 1828, he en- 
tered Franklin College, or the Georgia Uni- 
versity, classical and general department, 
as a Freshman. 

His nephew, John A. Stephens, Esq., once 
showed to the present writer a letter describ- 
ing an incident of this journey to Athens 
to college, which I will attempt, no doubt 
imperfectly, to give from memory. He was 
poor, and walked the forty or fifty miles, 
carrying his spare clothes upon a stick over 
his shoulder. A family owned a fine coun- 
try-house and plantation in Greene County, 
just on his way, and he paused at their 
door on one afternoon of his hot and dusty 
journey to ask a cup of cold water. This 
was freely given, and the tired youth was 
asked to spend the night, and was not treat- 
ed as a mere tramp, but as a young guest. 
The plantation wagon gave him a lift on 
his way the next day, after good food, en- 
joyed rest, and, best of all to his hunger of 
heart and sensitiveness of poverty, a hospi- 
tality as genial as if he had come in the 
highest Georgia gentlemanly state of that 
period—upon a fine horse. 

Years after, when he was a great lawyer 
and a member of the Congress of the United 
States, a widow—Mrs. Parkes, I think— 
sought him as her attorney to save her im- 
periled estate for herself and for her three 
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young girls. He took the case, and he won it, 
as was then his habit in all of his legal bat- | 
tles for the right, and the widow offered the | 
large fee which she had promised if he could | 
win her the wherewith to pay. Not till then | 
did he introduce himself to her as the poor | 


lad who had asked only a “cup of cold wa- | 


ter” on that burning August day, and which | 
he now repaid. His gratitude he did not at- | 





his prospects were as dim as the starshine 
upon him. The uncle loaned the horse in- 
| dispensable to even the humblest entry as a 
,lawyer; and now the saddle-wallets, con- 
_ taining thin white cotton pantaloons, which 
were both cheap and looked like the linen 
of Southern summer wear, and clean shirt, 
were carried in the proper way. That his 
first appearance at the town inn as a mem- 


tempt to cancel by the gold pushed aside, | ber of the bar on his cireuit might be as im- 
but kept the old memory as precious as be- | posing as possible, he dismounted in a pine 


fore. 


thicket a short distance from the first houses 


During his second year at college the | and put on his clean white garments. How 


dawn of young ambition lured him more | 


strongly than did any pulpit honors of that 
day, and his guardian gave up to him his | 
patrimony ($444), upon which he lived for | 
two years more, and graduated with the | 
highest honors of that alma mater of such as 
Toombs, Lumpkin, Cobb, and Hill. He bor- 


rowed from A.G.Stephens, his elder brother, | 
the means to pay his debts, and went to | 


teaching school. 
On the 26th of May, 1834, he began the 


use. So unknown and obscure was he that 
the dealer asked a by-stander if he should 
trust him for the amount if a credit was 
asked for. It was not asked for, as he made 
no debts that he could possibly avoid. A 
desk in the sheriff’s office (which cost him 
only a little writing for that county officer), 
Starkie on Evidence, Maddox's Chancery, Co- 


myn’s Digest, Chitty’s Pleadings, and a few | 


such elementary books, bad health, and no 
influential friends—these were his means of 
success; and in 1843 he vacated his place in 
the sheriff’s office for a seat in the American 
Congress. 

When Mr. Stephens was admitted to the 
bar he was only twenty-two years old. He 
had an offer of partnership, at $1500 a year 
guaranteed; but the passion for home and 
boyhood scenes anchored him in the small 
but delightfully healthy town of Crawfords- 
ville. He lived on six dollars a month, made 


his own fires, blacked his own boots, and | 


made $400 in the first year. 

He tells of himself, with great glee and en- 
joyment, a story of the beginning of his pro- | 
fession, on the circuit to the county sittings | 
of the Superior Court. The next place of 


session was Washington, Wilkes County, the | 


place of his better school-boy days. There 
was no public conveyance between the two 
villages. The young “squire” had no horse, 
and would not try to borrow one in Craw- 
fordsville. He walked ten miles to his un- 
cle’s—half of the distance to Washington 
village, and a little out of the way—carry- 
ing his saddle-bags, containing a change of 
clothes, upon his shoulders. It was the July 
weather of the South, which means to be hot 
and succeeds ; and he walked at night, rest- 
ing ou way-side stumps, and fully aware that 








much impressed the court and people were 


| by this he does not say, but he does say that 


when he left the town he took off the still 
fresh garments and put on the others for his 
dusty ride and weary tramp home. Lord 
Lytton in his Rienzi, the Last of the Tribunes, 
records of that successful orator a similar 
regard for appearances—with more means. 

These things, now the inspiration of wit 
in that polished circle at Liberty Hall—so 


, called by its owner because all respectable 
study of law, and made the entry of date in | 
a pocket book or case which he still has in | 


guests are made free to its bachelor comforts 
and of which many have heard the recital 
in his own happy way in the much-frequent- 
ed re¢eption-room in Washington city of 
late, were then no jest, but sad facts, that 
might prove cruel should health fail or 
public opinion frown, and that would have 
been fatal had not warm hearts, like Robert 
Toombs, at times given him time for rest of 
mind and body. 

Crawfordsville in 1866, just out of the 
utter business prostration of war, could not 
probably have been a better advertisement 
of “ Wanted, carpenters and white paint,” 
than if no repairs had been made from its 
civie birth in 1826. Its repulsive and gullied 
square ; its broken-windowed court-house— 
memorial of the Northern troops quartered 
inside, who broke them; its school-house 
gaping at space from glassless holes, and 
resting on far less than its original stone 





| legs; its general look of out-of-pocketive- 


ness, were no doubt all existing. But now 
that iron artery of Georgia trade, the Georgia 
Railroad, has fed it and been fed from it, and 
he who this summer shall pause half-way in 
| his ride down the ridge from Atlanta to Au- 
gusta, and rest under its green spreading 
oaks and China-trees, and eat of the best 
water-melons in the world, grown in sandy 
nests of the red clay, and who shall quench 
his thirst with that ice-cold water, or put 
his legs under hospitable tables laden with 
such fried chicken, ham and eggs, fresh figs 
and grapes, as.city waiters don’t handle, 
will vote Crawfordsville a nice town, and 
its neat white homes just the places in 
which to pass a sultry day. In that won- 
derful Middle Georgia it is never so hot as 
in New York, and never so cold; and even 
when the clay does stick in winter, never so 
nasty! 
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Just out of the town lies Stephens’s 
home. There is so great and luxuriant a 
grove of oaks that the white house and red 
chimneys—these last, of course, put out- 
doors in true Southern style—can scarcely 
be made out; and as the Northern tourist 
whirls past, not so swiftly as the term “on 
the cars” leads one to suppose, the pointed 
finger and the eager “T here is the home of 
our Vice- President, Sir,” are apt to indicate | 
to him just no place at all. Most apt of all | 
are tourists to stare at the old Monk House, 


at the other end of the town, and put down | 
the biggest house as the house. But to him | 


who stops between trains there is a road of 
red clay, and a white board fence, and a gate 
opening on to a green, w ith ornamental | 
trees not at all in the landscape-garden or 


villa manner planted, and a porch hidden | 


under green leaves, and a white house of | 
two stories, enlarged since 1866 by a kitchen 
on its left front as you go to it; and the 
yard ornaments are apt to bark, if they are 
dogs, or sweetly and courteously to show 
you the way, if they happen to be the pret- 
ty mulatto girls who were once his slaves 
and still his loving servants. 

Once in, you are sure to be asked to stay 
all night, if you find Mr. Stephens at home, 
and are not too manifestly a reporter; and if 
he is in Washington, some one will kindly 


show you all you will care to see. This is | 
not much. The house is the one in which | 


he once boarded when the six dollars were a 
great sum to him; and as it was the pride 


and glory of his young manhood to at last | 
own and complete it, and slowly to own ad- | 
jacent properties, and to gather his kindred | 


about him, so it has always been his glory 


to keep its little rooms, that are boarded and | 
papered, and its steep stairs, that he has not | 


often climbed since a great gate fell upon 
him in 1869 and crushed him into life-long 
lameness, and -its breezy passages, where 


the water bucket waits for often-thirsty | 
lips; its twin back porches, in which ques- 


tions of Southern empire have had debate 
of life and death; its library, from which 


thieving borrowers constantly skim the) 


cream; its little back bedroom, where he 
wrote the War between the States, and where 
he suffers like a martyr and endures like an 
Indian. 

He was twice chosen Vice-President of the 


Southern Confederacy, but had little to do | 


with the war, save to make a few speeches 
for the cotton loan in 1861, to propose un- 
heeded plans for success so long as he had 
hope, to try to negotiate a peace in the in- 
terview with Mr. Lincoln at Hampton Roads 
in the winter of 1864—65, to mitigate the suf- 
ferings of the Southern soldiers in hospitals, 
and of the soldiers of the Union in Ander- 
sonville and elsewhere all the time, and to 
avoid harming the measures of Mr. Davis 
where he did not fully agree with them. 


He had his usual luck to be taleees: for a 
country youth, for once on his way to Rich- 
mond a petty official at Danville station, de- 
tailed from the troops to see that all tray- 
elers were duly vouched for, took his little 
certificate from his County Court clerk that 
he was Vice-President for a very poor trick, 
refused to pass him on his way, and would 
doubtless have tried to conscript him for 
the line if he had looked to be worth his 

| rations as a private or a wagon driver. He 
| always had this consequence of slender form 
to bear. Once on a car he saved a drunken 
soldier from being put off at the road-side 
as disorderly. The fellow was grateful, and 
| wanted to know the name of his benefactor. 
But when told, with all the dignity which 
| should have impressed him into sobriety, he 
was evidently so far from any association 
of the Stephens name ind presence with 
| any heard of greatness that the informant 
| could only turn to the Confederate Secre- 
| tary of State then riding at his side, and 
say, With a sigh, “Such is fame!” 

Once, when invited to the city of Charles- 
ton to a great commercial convention, where 

he was expected to, and did, “do the lion” in 
the speech of the convention, he put up at a 
| hotel kept by a lady of the city, and threw 
| himself on a lounge to rest from the fatigue 
‘of the journey. The kind woman was keep- 
ing things nice for his expected arrival, and 
wished to bring the supposed country youth 
| to order in the mildest way; so she said, 
“My son, let the gentlemen have this seat.” 
His companions were two merchants. 

If Mr. Stephens should be at home, and 
his mind not be absorbed by public affairs, 
the visitor will find in him the best and 
most prolific anecdotist of the day. 

One story—alas, that he can not sit in 
the types to tell it!—is the Peter Bennet 
speech. A Dr. Royston, doubtless a most 
excellent man, had sued Mr. Bennet, a farm- 
er, for his bill. “Little Aleck,” as Alexander 
is minified by his friends, told his client, Pe- 
ter B., that the case of service and its value 
were proved against him in legal form, and 
there was no real defense. But the old farm- 
er insisted that his lawyer should “speak to 
the case.” Mr. Stephens told him that he 
ought to speak himself if he thought a 
speech could be made, and was surprised 
by the retort, “I will, if Bobby Toombs 
won’t be too hard on me.” Mr. Toombs 
promised, and Peter Bennet began: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, I ain’t no law- 
yer and no doctor, and you ain’t, nuther. 
And if we farmers don’t stick together, these 
here lawyers and doctors will get the ad- 
vantage of us. I ain’t no objections to law- 
yers and doctors in their place, and some 
is clever men, but they ain’t farmers, gen- 
tlemen of the jury. Now this Dr. Royston 
was a new doctor, and I sent for him te 
;come to doctor my wife’s sore leg. And 
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he did, and put some salve truck on it and | 
some rags, but never done it a bit of good, | 
gentlemen of the jury. I don’t believe he’s | 
no doctor, no way. There’s doctors as I} 
know is doctors, sure enough, but this ain’t | 
no doctor at all.” 

This was evidently telling, and Dr. Roy- 
ston put in with, “ Look at my diploma, and 
see if I am not a doctor.” 

“His diploma!” said the new-fledged or- 
ator, with great contempt. “That ain’t 
nothin’, for no piece of paper ever made ¢ 
doctor yet.” 

“Ask my patients,” shouted the now fu- 
rious physician. 

This was the conventional straw that 
seemed to break the back of the orator’s 
patience. “ Ask your patients!” he said, in 
slow and mournful deliberation. ‘ Ask your 
patients!) WHY, THEY’RE ALL DEAD.” Then, | 
in rapid declamation, he named case after 
case, well known, but mostly among the 
negro servants of his neighbors, where his 
opponent had treated them and their own- | 
ers buried them, and continued: “ Ask your | 
patients! Why, I would have to seek them | 
in the lonesome church-yard, and rap on | 
the silent tomb to get answers from the | 
dead. You know they can’t say nothin’ to | 
this case, for you’ve killed them all!” The | 
applause closed the speech, and the defend- | 
ant had his case. 

The family servants of Mr. Stephens all 
remained with him after the war, and pro- 
tected his property while he was a prisoner 
in Fort Warren, at Boston. A group con- | 
sisting of Harry, his chief man; Eliza, the | 
wife, with an infant named Quin (now half 
grown) in her lap; Ellen, a fine girl (now | 
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married); Fanny, a beautiful brown child; 
Dora, a lighter-colored child of more decid- 
ed features ; Tim, the house boy (now dead) 
—were once photographed all together in 
1866; and another grown man, the garden- 
er, who held the Stars and Stripes over the 
group as they sat in the sunny yard of the 
second officer of the great rebellion, could 
not get into the focus, from some yet “un- 
reconstructed” matter with the focus or the 
sun. Mr.G. Gable came from Augusta to do 
it. There were many other negroes who 
remained on the plantation, and others had 
been, and at least one had been sold. He 
was named Pierce, and his chronic stealing 
was not even curable by the happy but 
costly habit of Mr. Stephens of leaving ev- 
ery thing unlocked, for he put the guests, 
too, under contribution. He was hard to 
get rid of or to keep, and on one attempt 


| proved that eloquence, like measles, is eatch- 


ing. After exhausting common pleas, he 
said, 

“Oh, Mars Aleck, just hear me one word 
before you send me away.” 

“Say it,” said the listener, with the last- 
plundered guest still in his memory. 

“Mars Aleck, suppose you had a dog, and 
you loved the dog, and the dog did some- 
thing mighty bad once or twice, or a heap 
of times even; and if you loved the dog, 
would you kill him ?” 

The famed reply of the Syrophenician 
woman to the Saviour was not more touch- 
ing than this, and Pierce went his way to 
sin some more, and a great many times, before 
it was obliterated and he had to go—even 
then to a chosen and forewarned kind man. 

In 1836 Stephens’s maiden speech in the 
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Georgia Legislature passed the bill for the 
State railroad that opens the mountain gate 
between the Middle States and the South- 
ern sea-board. He made his great speech on 
the Mexican war, in Congress, on June 16, 
1846. He opposed great frauds while clear- 
ing Mr. Corwin, January 13, 1853. He had 
the pluck to compare Georgia with Ohio, 
January 15, 1855, and the skill to win. He 
won the admission of Oregon, February 12, 
1859. He told the South, in Augusta, Sep- 
tember 1, 1860, that the cry for more slave 
territory was useless without the slaves 
with which to people the wilds; but he did 
not, like Judge Goulding, think that the 
laws of nations might be repealed or de- 
fied to do it. He opposed secession while 
claiming the right, November 14, 1860. He 
asserted his belief that slavery was right, 
March 21, 1861. He opposed the policy of 
Mr. Davis in the conduct of the war, March 
16, 1864. He made a reconstruction speech 
before the Georgia Legislature, February 22, 
1866. He has written and had published two 
large volumes of The War between the States, 
arguing upon the law of the Constitution, 
defending the South, and criticising the con- 
duct of the war on both sides. He is a link 
binding these times to those of Clay, Web- 
ster, Calhoun. He has seen the proof that 
“those who begin revolutions seldom end 
them,” in the absence from power of all the 
great agitators of both sections, and the 
present eminence of then obscure men. He 
remembers when such fossils as the Compro- 
mise of 1850, the Missouri Compromise, Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line, Kansas and Nebraska 
bills, squatter sovereignty, the Fugitive 
Slave Law, the Dred Scott case, were live 
issues. 

Those who seek the most esteemed man 
in the South, whether they seek him from cu- 
riosity to see a lawyer who began at twenty- 
two weighing eighty-four pounds, a states- 
man whose average weight is ninety-two 
pounds, or from a respect for the man who 
in 1836 dared oppose the most popular man 
in his county for the State Legislature, and 
one who could bring against him the then 
serious offense of having defeated the first 
vigilance committee attempted to be organ- 
ized there, and of having before its proposed 
members pleaded for and sustained “ the su- 
premacy of the law” over the passions that 
are bred from the pocket; or if it is to see 
the man who stood for the Union before the 
proposed secession Legislature assembled on 
that night of November 14, 1860, when men 
who feared his calm power tried, under the 
leadership of the fiery Toombs, to roar him 
down; or if it is to see the wonder of his- 
tory, of a nation in this end of the ages that 
is great enough to keep her conquered foes 
outside of granite walls and prison bars and 
fleet- guarded felon islands, and to admit 
the second of them to the second and stron- 
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| gest council-chamber of her government, 
while the chief walks where he will and 
| Says what he wishes—all such seekers are 
more likely to find Alexander H. Stephens 
| in an invalid chamber of a Washington hotel 
|} than at home. This because his heart has 
| two loves, wifeless and childless: the one to 
rest his ashes with those of his fathers by 
| the heap of stones that is the ruin of the 
| chimney of his boyhood’s first fireside ; the 
other to die in harness, always seeking the 
good of all men, not of a part, and loving 
the republic and liberty as men have loved 
their families. 





NORTHERN SNOW. 
By WILL WALLACE HARNEY. 
Aw exile to the pine and palm, 
I see the fur-winged summer brood, 
Through azure depths of endless calm, 
Above a nursling solitude ; 


And ample breadths of bloom unfurled, 
As sweet as that voluptuous South 

Where Antony gave the Roman world 
For Egypt's Cleopatra mouth. 


All things of sight and sound appear 
To breathe of nothing but content, 
As if unheeded, through the year, 
The vagrant seasons came and went. 


Yet often, when I hear the rain, 
In fleece cf vapor, whisper low, 
Like ghosts about the window-pane, 
My heart would leap to see the snow; 


To see beyond the frozen meres, 
In chalk and crayon’s black and white, 
The river hills, through atmospheres, 
Wind-blown, in dazzle points of light ; 


The smothered roofs that lie below 
The little wreaths of thin blue smoke, 
Where dodder holds handfuls of snow 
Above them on its mother oak. 


In smooth, white levels lies the croft; 

A mound of snow the box-wood shines ; 
Still sweep the trowels, white and soft, 

In sloping curves and sweeping lines. 


Soft flurries! as a shadow blurs 
The page in passing, light and fleet; 
Like soft, warm faces wrapped in furs; 
Like faces passing on the street. 


I see them in the falling rain, 
Through all the years that lie between, 
Like ghosts about the window-pane, 
Among the musk and evergreen : 


The boyhood’s friends, the fair young wife, 
Who watched with me so long ago, 

As if across another life, 
Among the softly falling snow; 


While, grieving through the pine and palm, 
The winds do chide uncounted hours, 

Whose unspent summers fill the calm 
With soft, sweet utterances of flowers. 
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rr irky | father would countenance; for Dan Doyle 
POOR MARY ANN. | had neither a penny in the world nor i 
EED an’ it isn’t me’ll be here waitin’ | old family under-ground. His father had 
for ye much longer, Dan Doyle,” said | a hut on Sir Ulick’s estate, a potato patch, 
Mary Ann Blake, aloud, as she saw the sun and seven small children belonging to a 
begin to sink behind the low hills. It was | | second w ife, for Dan’s mother died in his 
a warm, soft twilight in May, and Mary Ann babyhood. Nor would it seem to an un- 
had stolen away, after the cows were milked, | prejudiced observer that he was at all cal 
to the “far meadow,” w here, under an old culated to captivate pretty Mary Ann. Yet 
willow-tree by the little river that bounded | there she stands under the willow w aiting 
her father’s farm, she had promised to meet | for him, lovely as an ideal, in her dark cot- 
the lover she dare not ask to the farm-house. | ton gown and red jacket, with a deep blue 
Mary Ann was a beautiful creature. No | shawl'thrown over her head, certainly not 
wonder that Dan Doyle and every other for warmth. Can Mary Ann know how that 
young man for miles about fell in love with | deep gentian tint brings out all the pure 
her. Tall, shapely, alert, her untrammeled | tints of her exquisite skin, and contrasts 
figure had the grace of a statue and the col- | with the dull red of her jacket? Great is 
oring of—a picture, I was about to say ; but | the perception of a woman, if she is beauti- 
no canvas ever wore those wonderful tints | ful, as to the becoming. If it only extend- 
of pure flesh and blood. Her low white | ed to the plain, how much less plain would 
forehead; the milk and roses of her exqui-| they be! But it never does. Mary Ann 
site cheek; the moist red lips, that, full and | had no time to breathe out wrath against 
sweet in repose, yet parted widely over the | her delaying lover, for he appeared just as 
teeth, white and even as rows of fresh corn ; | she closed her lips after that first soliloquy, 
the great dark eyes, that were agate gray | | and, too breathless himself to speak, could 
in some lights and hyacinth brown in oth- | only use his lips in other ways to apologize. 
ers, but alw ays dancing and overflowing| “Oh, it’s a great felly ye are, to be keepin’ 
with mirth, mischief, or passion; the long me here this half hour!” pouted Mary Ann. 
masses of blue-black hair that were knotted “Deed, thin, dhrop ov me heart, it’s not 
tightly at the back of a delicate head poised | two minnits be the clock over beyant in the 
on its full white throat, or, unfastened by | steward’s house that ’'m late. Sure Misther 
chance or sport, fell fairly to her ankles— | Barry kep’ me about the pitaties.” 
all these charms made up a “vision of de-| An’ I'll have all the b’ys follerin’ afther 
light” that maddened many a soft Irish heart | to seek for me, an’ mebbe the father him- 
and hot Irish head; and when the vision | self,if I do be stayin’ here over tin minnits; 
spoke with the softest of merry voices and | so if ye want to spake, Dan, spake quick. 
the piquant coquetry of her sex and race, | Whativer made ye sind for me to-night, ov 
grander and wiser men than the “ factions” | all nights ?” 
about Ballymoreen might have lost their| ‘“Bekase, Mary Ann dear, to-night it is 
senses and worshiped old Pat Blake’s daugh- | I’ve the last shillin’ raked an’ scraped to- 
ter. Moreover, Pat was a well-to-do farm- | gether that ‘ll make up twenty pound, an’ 
er. He kept cows and a horse, his wife | that sum, blessin’s on it! Il take two to 
made butter for the Dublin market, and he | Ameriky; an’ now whin will we be off to 
had, money in the Dublin bank. And his| Dublin, dear? Father Locke there'll be 
daughter was the apple of his eye. He | ready an’ willin’ to do for us, an’ the ship 
thought her fit to marry the Lord-Lieuten- | sails a Tchuesday week, to-day bein’ Mon- 
ant’s son, and he meant she should marry | day.” 
the biggest man in County Kildare anyway,| The quick blood surged all over Mary 
that man being, in his eyes, Harry O’More, | Ann’s fair face. 
son of Sir Ulick O’More, a rough, drinking,| “Sure it’s a modest young man y’are! 
dashing, floridly handsome young fellow, | Do ye think Mary Ann Blake’s a natural, to 
who swore like a pirate, betted, raced horses, | be goin’ over says wid ye, ye omadhaun ? 
and did every thing a man should not do. | an’ at wan week’s notice, moreover, if I'd go 
But all this went for nothing in Pat Blake’s | at forty. I wondher ye didn’t ask me to be 
eyes. Harry had made sweet speeches to} marryin’ ye to-night be the ould Methody 
Mary Ann, danced with her many a time, | parson at Bantyre!” 
sent her posies and fairings, none-of which| Dan’s face grew white with passion, his 
she looked at twice; for, partly out of in- | light blue eyes fairly blazed, for he had a 
stinetive repulsion, partly because her fa-| temper of his own. Perhaps another man 
ther wished her to like him, Mary Ann | would have coaxed and entreated, and Mary 
having a little more than the ordinary per-| Ann would have played with him pussy 
verseness of feminine nature, and partly be- | fashion, now a pat and now a claw, and sat 
cause she had a dawning fancy for somebody | by smiling to see him squirm, but after all 
else, she hated Harry O’More soundly, and, | despising him. Dan grasped her white arm 
after the fashion of women, fell deep in love | with a masterful grip. 
herself with the last man in the world her| “’Deed, thin, I’m past playin’ wid ye, Mary 


“)? 














Ann. Ill niver set foot on the sod ov ould 
Ireland again widout ye go over say wid | 
me a Tchuesday night. I’m not Dick Boyle, 
nor Lan Kearney, nor a half a dozen more, 
to be turned over in, thim hands ov yours 
like a heap ov cards. Take me or lave me | 
it is, for ’m goin’ Tchuesday week.” 

Mary Ann looked up at him, half terrified. 
Here was no ductile wooer, but a strong, | 
hot-headed man; and the girl’s coquetry 
failed her in time of need. She felt how 
deep was the passion so ronghly expressed ; 
nay, there was a traitorous response within 
her—she ought to have resented his as- | 
sumption. Poor Mary Ann! she rather re- 
joiced in it; for while the world endures 
there will be a race of women who accept | 
their position in creation not only submis- 
sively, but with content, who like to be or- 
dered by the man they love, who enjoy their | 
chains, who even assent in heart and life to 
the old-fashioned dictate, “And he shall 
rule over thee.” Their strong-minded sis- 
ters despise them, but they are quite agree- 
able wives, and, I have observed, rather 
more apt to be married than the other kind. 
And Mary Ann, being at heart as much a 
woman, for all her naughty tricks and man- 
ners, aS a rose is a rose, for all its thorns, 
after a few minutes of tears and protesta- 
tions, promised Dan to meet him at the 
time and place appointed ; and then hurried 
home just in time to escape hue and cry, 
and answer impertinent queries, with a| 
bunch of cowslips from the meadow to make 
a cowslip ball for little Davy. 

Perhaps the girl’s heart would have fail- 
ed in that short week if the very next day 
Harry O’More had not come over to the farm, 
half drunk, and pressed his suit in vehement | 
fashion: he knew very well that Sir Ulick | 
would set his face straight against such a | 
marriage, but he could have his way before | 
his father knew it, if Mary Ann would mar- | 
ry him at once; and when Sir Ulick came | 
back from abroad and found such a pretty 
daughter-in-law fairly established at Castle | 
O’More, he would no doubt make up his 
mind to forgive Harry. So he stormed and 
pleaded and raved and swore, till Mary Ann 
hated him worse than ever; and old Pat | 
Blake, shaking his fist in her face, swore he | 
would “ bring her to rayson,” and bade her | 
make up her mind to marry Mr. O’More by | 
Thursday week, or be turned out of his| 
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| other. 
| horizon, and there was soon firm ground 


- 
. 





ear with Cousin Patsey Blake, to buy the 
wedding bonnet, she not only bought it, 
but was married in it to Dan Doyle, and 


| waved her wedding kerchief to the horri- 


fied Patsey from the car window as the 
train for Cork flashed out of the station; 
and before Mary Ann’s loss could be report- 
ed at home by her cousin, she and Dan were 


| well off the coast, as seasick as possible, and 


quite indifferent to the rage and profanity 


| of the men they left behind them. 


Poor Mary Ann! many a time on that 
long, stormy voyage she thought of her 
mother, and longed for a fresh cup of milk 
from her dairy, hardly knowing, in her for- 
lorn state of mind and body, whether she 
most needed the refreshment for one or the 
But at last “ Ameriky” rose on the 


under foot, and the usual emigrant experi- 
ence began. 
It was not long, however, before Dan 


found work in the country, and an old 
| house to shelter their heads, a mere cabin, 


in which Mary Ann bloomed like a scarlet 


}and white lily set in a broken mug; but 


she kept it clean, and it was her own home, 
which atoned for much, and by the next 
May more home-like still, for there was a 


| baby, a round rosy girl; and now Mary Ann 


was utterly happy. 

It is doubtful if Dan thought little Moyna 
an unqualified blessing; the good fellow 
was neither jealous nor exacting by nature; 
but the best of us do not like to be quite 
displaced by what theologians call “the ex- 
pulsive power of a new affection,” and Dan 
was neglected indeed since baby came. 

“Sure it isn’t an angel, Mary Ann. 
don’t be sayin’ prayers to it, do ye ?” 

“Deed an’ she’s a little angel itself, Dan 
Doyle, blessin’s on her!” 

“ Well, Mary Ann, maybe she is, thin; but 
if she war, I’m thinkin’ she’d say, ‘Mary Ann 
Doyle, haven’t ye got a husband at all?” 

“Dan, ye big idgit, what would a dacent 
angel be askin’ sich nonsinse for ?” 

“Oh, bekase I’m thinkin’ ye forget me in- 
tirely meself, Mary Ann; an’ sure an angel 
would be more penethratin’ than me.” 

With which Parthian arrow Dan left the 
house for his work, and Mary Ann, after a 
moment’s thought, proceeded to dress the 
baby. 

She certainly loved Dan more than he or 


Ye 


house forever, thereby doing Dan Doyle an | she knew; but she was one of those women 
unconscious service, for Mary Ann set her | to whom maternity brings the crowning de- 
red lips together, looked her father in the light of life. Children had always been her 
face with her great eyes in a black blaze, | passion; the tie that was hardest to sever 
and went up to her room to get her clothes | when she left home was her affection for her 
out and mend them up in order to run) little brother Davy; and now she had a child 
away with Dan. It makes such a differ-| of her own, a baby that was hers “to have 
ence whether it is a father or a lover who | and to hold” literally. Words are weak to 
orders us! | describe her affection for and devotion to 

So when Tuesday week came, and Mary | the little creature. It slept on her arm all 
Ann was sent into Dublin in the jaunting- | night, and she lay awake to listen to its 
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breathing, sweeter to Soils rene any lover's | hie side all theough the night, and she heand 
song or sacred anthem. She never left it | their soft breathing, or woke in the morning 
out of sight all day, and stopped continual-| to the ripple of baby laughter, or even the 
ly in her work to watch its kindling intelli- | moan of baby pain. 
gence, to press her lips to its rounded limbs,} No; she was never,“ Poor Mary Ann” s 
its tender face, its shining head. She cared | long as she had her babies, and food and fire 
for it with all the tenderness and assiduity | for them, and Dan. If it could have lasted! 
that a little princess could have required. | But when Moyna was five and little Mary 
She asked no greater rapture than to hold | four years old there came a wet summer, 
it in her arms and stare at its sweet baby | Dan was at work on a railway embankment 
smile and eyes, till her insatiable heart over- across a marsh, and day after day dug and 
flowed with eager r and passionate love. If | wheeled in the rain, steaming wet, or, if a 
it fell down in its first attempts at walking, | west wind blew, shivering with a chill; he 
her heart fell too; she gasped for breath ; | took rheumatic fever, and was laid on his 
she was paralyzed with terror. If it was ill, | bed for six weeks. Poor Mary Ann began 
death seemed at once to glare in her face | to feel the stress of hunger for the first time, 
and be about to snatch her treasure. She | not for herself, but for her babies, and, with 
could neither eat nor sleep till Moyna was | exhaustion and anxiety, the deeper pang 
well again. | that the future might be near at hand when 
“Sure what ’ll this wan do at all for a) Dan would leave her; for he was very ill. 
mother? I’m thinkin’ Pll have to take the| Like many another woman, and man too, 
weeny thing wid me intirely,” was Dan’s she never knew how she loved him till the 
dry remark when another small girl made | thought of his loss came home to her, and 
her entrance into this world; and Mary Ann | now she almost neglected her children in 
glared at him like a tigress. her eagerness to serve and save her husband. 
“ Faix, thin, is it a mother the dawshy | She worked day and night at the wash-tub, 
little darlint 711 be afther? Do ye think I | in her intervals of nursing, to get food and 
haven’t heart-room enough for a dozen if I| fuel; the neighbors were all good to her, 


had thim to-day itself, Dan Doyle ?” | but they were few and far between, and 
“Tt isn’t house-room ye’d have, anny way,” | poor themselves; the doctor pitied her and 
laughed Dan. | | petted the children, and the doctor's wife 


But Mary Ann proved true to her word as | | sent them many a pail of milk, but still they 
far as the new baby went. That it was| | fretted for care and food; and Mary Ann 
fair, delicate, pining, only endeared it to her | thought twenty times a day of the pans of 
more. She loved it more deeply, more ten-| creamy milk in her mother’s dairy, the big 
derly far than she had loved Moyna, simply | loaves of bread, the fresh eggs, the curds, 
because it appealed to every pitiful sympa-| the generous fireside, the great turf rick, 
thy of her nature. and the full potato bins of her old home, 

Poor Mary Ann! she had the true mother | and how the children would grow and flour- 
heart that broods the weaklings longer and | ish there. In the midst of all came a letter 
closer than the flowers of the flock; that| from home. Her father was dead. Her 
gives, like God himself, to need rather than | mother wrote: 
demand; that loves best that which costs} “Oh, Mary Ann alanna! sure yer poor dear father’s 
most pain and care. Moyna, bright, strong, | dead an’ gone all at wanst of a suddin, it’s appleplexy 
willful, captivating, led her father in chains; he had Docthor Donovan sez an’ it’s meself don’t know 


a : how he’d have that annyway, for sorra an apple there 
and her mother loved her none the less that | is on the farrm save an’ except weeny little green 
she loved little Mary with a deeper and di-| ones an’ he’d be the fool o’ the wurrld to ate thim 


viner love, instinct with less of selfish pas- watch be caw at all, ~ phn ee atin’ a 
= TY Te 7 ~ geo g dinner ov poork an’ cabbidge an’ cheese an’ 
sion, more of sacrifice and self-denial. , a jug 0° poteen, an’ Mick Rafferty a-dhrinkin’ that way 

There are some very good people who | that the father kep’ up wid him to get his share o’ the 
would have warned Mary Ann not to love | dhrop an’ it’s the will o’ God which sure we'll all have 
her children “too much”—as if all the love | t@ come to an’ the undhertaker med a good job too, 
one has to give were too much to bear the Heaven rest his sowl poor man as niver thought he’d 


c . have thim black feathers over his head this day twel’- 
daily and hourly anxiety, labor, pains, and | month as iver was, which now I write deer Mary Ann 
wearinesses that children bring; as if love | to say he wouldn’t hear to me spakin’ to yez afore an’ 


were not the condition of their healthy life | BOW come home you an’ Dan an’ if there's babies 


5 emuntinn. cuit teutei a ld help it which the saints sind ye! fetch ’em all for there's but 
and growth ; as if, indeed, one could help it. | Jack an’ little Davy an’ me an’ the bit an’ sup ready 
If Mary Ann ever thought she loved her | for yez an’ Dan a grate help on the farrm intirely so no 


children too much, it was not while they | more at prisint from yer lovin’ mother E 
were with her; not while their clinging *“Morna Buake. 
arms, their caressing hands, their sweet| And here was Dan could not lift hand or 
voices, filled her heart with earth’s intensest | foot! But it was an outlook of hope to 
rapture; not while they made all the world | Mary Ann, and she lived on the promise of 
bright and beautiful to her; not while she| that letter even more than on her daily 
was the happiest of women when their dark | bread. She wrote a long and loving an- 
and bright heads lay together in the crib at | swer back, painting her babies, as they 
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seemed to her, a pair of cherubs in a hovel, | children were already pining in the poor 
and promising as soon as Dan was well and close tenement-house where they had feund 
they could raise the money that they would lodgings, and the sooner she went, the soon- 
all come home. But Dan did not get well er she would return; so she only waited to 
fast, though the next mail brought over the | see Dan established in the hospital ward to 
money for their passage, which “the mother” | set off for Ireland; and once there, delayed 
had saved up this long while for them. | but two short weeks, to see her precious 
The doctor shook his head daily over Dan. | babies safely established in her mother’s 
The fever had left him, but not all pain; he | care, chasing the geese in the meadow, play- 
was stiff, aching, feeble. But this was not ing with the big house-dog, eating their 
all: a swelling appeared on his throat that | fill of bread-and-milk, and recovering ev- 
defied the doctor’s skill and puzzled his | ery hour their fresh looks—even little Mary 
knowledge. He wished Dan would go to | growing rosy in the soft Irish air and the 
a hospital in New York; and at last, after | constant out-of-doors life. 
much persuasion, Mary Ann resolved to go | Granny, of course, worshiped the two 
there with him, to establish herself some- | pretty creatures, and spoiled them; Uncle 
where near by and take in washing till his | Jack became their joyful slave; and Davy, 
cure could be effected, and they could all go | now a big boy of thirteen, allowed that they 
“home” together. | Were “well enough for girls, to be sure,” 
But the New York doctors shook their | which was high praise for Davy. But how 
heads too. The swelling was a tumor, and | could poor Mary Ann leave her darlings? 
in a difficult place; perhaps it could be re- | Daily her great eyes grew darker and sad- 
moved, perhaps not; at any rate, it must de- | der, her cheeriness was fitful, her heart was 
velop further. It might be six months, it | heavy as lead, whenever she dared to think. 
might be a year, before they could operate, | But the inevitable day came. 
and at any rate the result would be doubt- | “Qh, mother, it’s lavin’ the heart out 0’ 
ful. ;me breast to lave thim two. Mother—the 
“Mary Ann dear,” said Dan, in a weak, | saints be good to ye!—watch the hairs 0’ 
patient voice, when the doctors had told their blissid heads till I be back agin. Oh, 
him their opinion, “sure I’ve an idaya in| it’s the light o’ me eyes an’ me heart’s blood 
me head. It’s long I’m sure to be lyin’ | I’m lavin’ behind, an’ I can’t bear it! Oh, 
here, an’ it’s hard for to get work in a big | mother, mother, I can’t!” And she seized 
city like this, where ye haven’t a frind to | the children in her arms, and pressed them 
spake to; an’ I’m thinkin’ it’s betther for | to her breast with an agony of pain and 
ye to go home wid the childher, an’ lave me | love tragic to see—alas! how more than 
till ’1l be me own man agin an’ come to} tragic to feel!—then, covering them with 
yez.” | hot kisses and a broken torrent of bless- 
Mary Ann threw herself on his bed in a/| ings and prayers, flung herself into the car, 
passion of tears. “Oh, Dan! Dan! is it lavin’ | and snatching the whip from Jack’s hand, 
ye here in the hospittle all alone wid thim | lashed the poor old horse into a frenzied 
docthors, an’ you me own ould man? Sure | flight along the Dublin road, as if she dared 
whin I do that same I won’t be Mary Ann | not trust his sober pace to draw her away 


Doyle at all at all!” 

“But ye'll have the childher, dear,” was 
his quiet answer. 

His wife felt as if he had struck her and 
she deserved the blow. “Yis, oh yis, I'll 
have the childher; but will I have me hus- 
band? Tell me that, Dan Doyle,” she 


| with slow tortures, but must make the fatal 

| leap speedily and have it over with. 

| Over with! Her agony had but just be- 
gun. All through the long and stormy 

| voyage she pined and thirsted and panted 

|for her children. Night mocked her with 

| dreams. Soft arms clasped her neck, rosy 


sobbed. lips kissed her, a shining head lay on her 
Dan smiled. He liked to know at last | arm, a dark one on her bosom. She dream- 
that his own children had not quite super- | ed that her loss was a dream, and woke to 
seded him in his beautiful wife’s heart. He | find it true, with streaming tears and diz- 
was a man, if he was an Irish laborer; and zy brain—woke, all alone, to hear the dull 
“human natur’,” as Mr. Weller remarks, “is | dash of threatening waves against the ship’s 
a rum thing.” | side, the shrieking wind in the cordage, the 
However, he persisted in his project, and | creaking of rudder and yards, the hoarse 
at last poor Mary Ann reluctantly consent- | cry of the watch, and the knowledge forced 
ed to take her children over, and, leaving | upon her that every hour bore her further 
them in her mother’s care, come back to | away from the delight of her life. 
Dan till he should be well. She could not | With but little education and few men- 
and would not leave him in the hands of a/ tal resources, poor Mary Ann would have 
hospital corps in a strange country. She gone crazy, probably, from the mere reiter- 
must be where she could see to him herself. | ation of hopeless anguish, had it not been 
It cost her a great struggle to leave him at for thoughts of her husband and constant 
all, but evidently it must be done, for the| prayers. It is easy to call a religion which 
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offers us no solace or support idolatry and 
formalism; but how vast are their numbers 
to whom no other religious expression ap- 
peals! The stress of life drove Mary Ann to 
her prayers, and though she counted them 
on beads and addressed them to saints and 
martyrs, yet they lifted her ignorant and 
wretched soul out of and above itself into 
that “ampler ether and diviner air’ where 
the dead rest and the wicked cease from 
troubling. She rested herself in piteous 
weakness against strength that had suffer- 
ed and overcome. Who shall say that the 
pitiful Father who once parted with His 
only Son did not minister to her weakness 
with divinest sympathy, even through her 
mistakes, and help the poor soul that in her 
own sorrow never forgot to pray with all 
forgiveness for the dead father who had 
been so hard to her? 

After all, who does not pray for the dead ? 
Not, perhaps, the buried, for it is not they 
alone who are dead to love, to pity, to for- 
giveness, to natural affection, to all the 
voices of tender appeal from the past, to all 
the possibilities of the future—no, truly, we 
send up agonies of prayer for hopeless sub- 
jects, and then sneer at prayer for those 
who still live in love and loving, in sacred 
remembrance, in hopeful faith. So Mary 
Ann told her beads hourly, dreamed, waked, 
wept, and dreamed again, all through the 
long, weary voyage, growing thinner and 
paler all the time. The full red lips settled 
now into a sad proud curve, while her eyes 
deepened into a dark and fathomless sorrow 
that made the heart ache to behold. 

But at last land drew near, and, after vex- 
ing delays, Mary Ann and her box were s¢t 
ashore, and she made her way to her old 
lodgings, in order, with keen feminine in- 
stinet, to freshen her dress and make her- 
self tidy before she went to Dan. But she 
did not goto him. The old woman who kept 
the house met her at the door with wring- 
ing hands and vociferous lamentations. 

“Oh, is it yerself I see, alanna? Oh, mur- 
ther, murther! ov all the black days, an’ me 
to till it! Oh, ye poor crature, is it to the 
hospittle ye’ve been ?” 

The parched lips shaped a hoarse, half- 
uttered “No.” 

“Small blame to ye, thin; an’ it’s no use if 
ye wor, for it’s two week sin’ I seen it in the 
paper wid me own eyes, an’ you on say at 
the toime, an’ his name, Christi’n name an’ 
all, out as bould as maybe in it; an’ he bur- 
ied widout the rights, I belave, at all at all, 
an’ not a bit ov a stone, ayther, I’m tould, 
owin’ to havin’ no frinds appear whin they 
advertoised him in the paper. An’ sure if it 
wasn’t two weeks ould whin I seen it I’d ha’ 
gone meself to the praste. But there now, 
what can a lone woman do? Oh, honey!” 

For Mary Ann, growing whiter and whit- 
er through this flow of talk, lay back in 





her chair, with livid lips and glassy eyes, 
stunned in soul and body, totally unable to 
take in the dreadful fact that yet dinneq 
itself in her ears with slow, dull iteration. 
Dan was dead. The old woman tried aj 
her simple arts to awaken her to a sense of 
the situation. 

“Oh, woman alive, can’t ye shed a tear 
for him? an’ maybe him roastin’ in purga- 
tory this blissid minnit, glory be to God! 
Haven’t ye the wan prayer to spake for 
him, an’ he yer ould man an’ the childher’s 
father ?” 

A hoarse shriek burst from poor Mary 
Ann’s lips as Mrs. Kiernan named the chil- 
dren. The world reeled all about her. She 
was alone in chaos. Fatigue, anguish, de- 
spair, overtook her. She fell senseless to 
the floor; and the ship-fever, which had 
lurked in her system a week or more, and 
been kept at bay by the eager, determined 
soul that kept her weak body up to its task, 
now asserted itself. Six weeks she lay in 
Mrs. Kiernan’s house, and then rose from 
her bed a wreck, her beauty all gone; her 
great eyes dull and dark, with a look of 
moody despair in them almost fierce in its 
rapid avoidance of other looks; her bloom 
replaced by deep lines, drawn and sallow; 
her lips pale and set, languidly opening over 
the prominent teeth, and drooping at the cor- 
ners with a listless expression that told of 
helpless endurance, of crushing agony. For 
poor Mary Ann knew now that Dan had 
been dearer to her than her children, after 
all; and she had not even the children! 
But it is one blessedness of poverty that it 
enforces labor even in the wildest grief. 
Mary Ann had not only no money, but she 
was deeply in debt to kind Mrs. Kiernan, 
and the only thing for her to do was to go 
out to service at once. She tried this in the 
city at place after place, but the listless ap- 
athy that enveloped her, the dull way in 
which she did or half did her work, the oc- 
casional fits of irritation that sometimes 
stung her back to life and its needs when 
she was harshly reminded of her duties, 
made her an unpleasant inmate. In three 
months she came back to Mrs. Kiernan. 

“Tt’s goin’ into the counthry I am, Judy. 
I want a sight o’ the grass, an’ a smell o’ 
the black earth. I’m wearyin’ meself to 
nothin’ wid the rows ov houses iver au’ al- 
ways.” 

“Oh, Mary Ann, is it the grass, thin, ye’re 
afther, as if ye wor a cow? Divila bit help 
ye'll get out o’ that, I tell ye; the throuble 
‘ll go to grass too. Have done frettin’, ye 
poor thing, an’ mebbe the fresh air might 
do ye good; but it’s the heavy heart makes 
heavy air, all the wurrld over, sure. An’ 
you goin’ where ye haven’t a frind in the 
wurrld to say a good word to yez? Betther 
stay wid me intirely.” 

Poor Mary Ann turned fiercely at her. 
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“Fret, is it? An’ if the veins ov yer heart 
was dhry as the rock itself, an’ yer head a 
burnin’ behint yer eyes, an’ the childher 
ye had iver an’ always in yer arms parted 
from ye be the wide say, growin’ out 0’ yer 
sight day afther day, an’ the man dead for 
iver an’ iver that kep’ the wind o’ the 
wurrld off ye, an’ thought ye wor the sun 
a-shinin’ in the house, I suppose it isn’t ye 
that would fret, Judy Kiernan! 
laughin’ like, an’ full o’ joy, would ye ?” 

“Oh, whisht, whisht, Mary Ann! don’t be 
talkin’ the black way ye are. Sure it’s the 
Lord’s will, glory be to God! an’ ye can’t 
help it, alanna.” 

“Tm not denyin’ it’s the will o’ God: 
signs on it. I don’t like it no more for that! 
If it wor the will o’ man, I'd fight it till ’'d 
have me Dan back an’ me babies—oh, me 
babies !” 

Mary Ann turned away with a low, tear- 
less ery terrible to ear, and old Judy wiped 
her eyes with her apron. 

But Mary Ann went into the country, leav- 
ing Judy under strict promise to forward any 
letters that might come for her. Here, in- 
deed, the sorrow went too; but her employ- 
ers had more patience with her; service 
was scarce, and her knowledge of dairy- 
work stood her in good stead. Letters came 
now and then from home, describing the 
children as well and happy. There was 
enough nobility in Mary Ann’s nature to 
forbid her feeling one regret lest they should 
forget her. “Sure it’s best for thim,” she 
thought, with the pure unselfishness of a 
real mother’s love. But the thoughts that 
vexed her sad soul were that her babies 
were so far away from her she could not 
watch over their childish illnesses, she could 


not soothe their sharp child-sorrows, she | 


could not see their daily growth: they would 
never, no, never, be her babies again. Had 
they died, the anguish would have been more 
brief, if keener at first, for then she would 
have known them safe forever. But to en- 
dure this separation ; to know them still on 
earth, and beyond her eager eyes, her hun- 
gry lips, her longing arms; to dream of 
them night after night, and wake in a pas- 
sion of tears and desperate longing; to feel 
her heart beat with sudden madness, and 
then sink in her breast like lead, whenever 
she saw two children of their age and size 
playing in some green yard or dancing 
around a happy mother; to hear sweet 
shrill voices and baby speech that were not 
voices or speech of her own darlings—all 
this wore on poor Mary Ann like a constant 
slow fever. Food sickened her, the blood 
burned in her veins, her head throbbed, her 
feet dragged like lead; yet she did her work, 


as some ill-jointed machine might have, | 


slowly and imperfectly, and told her beads 
half through the lingering nights. Slowly 
she gathered money to repay Mrs. Kiernan ; 


Ye’d be | 





and, when that was done, began to hoard 
again, that she might make a home for her 
children and bring them over; for her moth- 
er was old, Jack was soon to be married, 
there would be fresh interests, other claim- 
ants, at the farm ; and this hope was all that 
kept poor Mary Ann alive. 

By-and-by she drifted into a family where 
there was one little girl about the age of her 
own Moyna when she parted with her. To 
| a nature less simple, savage, one-ideaed, this 
| child would have been a comfort, for she was 

bright and pleasing. But it was very soon 
observable that, whatever else Mary Ann 
|did, she grudged the smallest service to 
Louise. If she brought her a glass of wa- 
ter, she averted her face and set it down as 
| ungraciously as was possible; she snapped 
| at the child whenever she entered the kitch- 
en; she never by any chance offered her a 
kindness or an attention; and if she heard 
her singing or laughing, she flew to some 
noisy work or made an errand out of doors 
\to avoid the sounds. At first the child’s 
mother did not notice Mary Ann’s abrupt 
| manner to Louise; she had heard her sad 
| story partially, and felt deeply for the poor 
| bereaved woman, so she laid her short-com- 
| ings to the great grief which possessed her, 
and had long patience with her moods and 
mistakes. But, as time went on, she could 
' not fail to observe her impatience and cross- 
| ness toward her own pet, and took a time to 
remonstrate. 

| “Mary Ann, I don’t like to have you so 
|unkind to Louise. I thought by this time 
you would get fond of her; but you don’t 
| seem to like her at all, and it grieves the lit- 
tle thing. I thought your having children 
|of your own would make you good to her.” 

Mary Ann turned upon her mistress much 
'as she did upon Judy Kiernan, her voice 

broken with hoarse passion, her great eyes 

| dark with gloomy fire. ‘ 
“Sure is that rayson? Isit a stone lam, 

to see the dawshy crature waited on an’ cud- 

| dled an’ kissed all day in the mother’s arms, 
an’ me knowin’ mine is beyant say, wid no 

| mother to spake a kind word or hush their 
| eryin’ the day long, an’ me to love her too! 
|Do ye think the veins o’ me heart ’Il run 
| backward? Not till the life Il be gone out 
o’ me. Is it yours I dhrame about the night 

|long, an’ do be sobbin’ wid joy to see thim 
whin I waken, an’ thin curse the black 
night that stares in me face widout a sign 
o’ the sweet faces? Is it yours that goes 
maybe hungry an’ thirsty for the mother? 
Don’t I see her full an’ happy, tlie house 
runnin’ over wid her things an’ alive wid 
her nonsinse, an’ the voice of her iver an’ 
always in me ears instead o’ me own dar- 
| lints that’s maybe lyin’ dead at the time all 
| unknownst to me in Ballymoreen church- 
yard? An’ do ye think I’ve a dhrop o’ love 
| for her in me heart? No, not so much as a 
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midge’s wing. An’ it’s the other end o’ love | two years mourning for Dan, when, if she 
I'm gettin’, moreover. I have the love sore | had herself gone to the hospital, she would 
an’ deep for thim that wants it. But it’s | have found that her husband, instead of )ye- 
loike smoke in me eyes to see her day afther | ing dead, was still there. Doyle is not a 
day, whin me heart’s blood is drainin’ dhry | rare name among the Irish, and there had 
for thim I can’t see. No, ma’am, it’s best | been a Daniel Doyle die in the same ward, 
for me to lave ye. I can’t, I can’t bear it. | whose name Mrs. Kiernan had seen in the 
Maybe I'd do her a mischief some odd time | paper, and thence jumped to conclusions, 
whin the darkness is on me, an’ it do be | for Dan’s real name was Dennis. He had 
comin’ oftener an’ darker.” And she put | lain six months in the New York Hospital, 
her hand up to her head with a vague look | puzzling the doctors, and not at all improy- 
of confusion and pain that would have told |ing, when a wonderful French physician 
a practiced eye that a darkness was indeed | came to Boston, and Dan’s case being quite 
coming which would speedily be the shadow | unique, the hospital physicians subscribed 
of death if it were not dispersed. to send him to a Boston hospital (for the 
But her own country’s beautiful proverb, | benefit of science), where Dr. Léotard could 
“Ti’s always darkest before dawn,” did not | see him, and, if necessary, operate on him. 
fail poor Mary Ann. She left her place the In Boston he spent another six months, 
next week, and took service with an old | for the operation which at last relieved him 
farmer and his wife, whose only child had | was lingering, of necessity, and he suffered 
died long ago unmarried ; and in this silent, | every second day torture of some kind or 
straitened household, working all day and | other, experimental or curative, for a month, 
sleeping at night from pure fatigue, Mary | and was left in a desperately exhausted con- 
Ann had passed three months, when one | dition. Then typhoid fever set in, and it 
calm October evening she took her pails as | Was almost by miracle he got well at all. 
usual and left the house to milk the cows. | Once able to work, without a dollar in his 
The barn stood across the road from the | pocket, clothed by the charity of hospital 
house, and she stood a minute by the fence visitors, he went to such work as he could 
to look at the rising moon that just began, | do to sustain life, and then, as strength came, 
as the sun sank behind the low western hills, | to get money enough to go to New York and 
to show her fair golden disk over those in | find Mary Ann; for he had quite forgotten, 
the east. She almost always stopped just | if ever he knew, the name and place of the 
there to send one long yearning look toward | woman where she boarded. But when he 
“ould Ireland”—a look that carried prayer got to New York his inquiries at the hospital 
and longing swifter than light to her treas- | gave him a clew; he hunted up Mrs. Kier- 
ure. To-night the moonlight streamed full | nan, got Mary Ann’s address, and here he 
on her wan face, and showed its hollows | was, alive and well, and so overjoyed to see 
and its lines, but lent a dewy light to the | his wife that he forgot all he had suffered, 
melancholy duskiness of her eyes, and con- | and could scarcely tell her all his own story 
eealed the sallow tint of brow and cheek. | for pity of her woful tale and gladness to 
Could it be Mary Ann? thought a man | find how he had been mourned, after all. 
walking swiftly up the road, with a long} An hour after, as Mary Aun sat in the 
wistful look at the dark sad woman before | kitchen, leaning back in an old rocker, weak, 
him. “Sure [ll thry her.—Mary Ann! Mary | pale, and yet breathless from surprise, old 
Ann Doyle!” Mrs. Jackson came in, with the tears in her 
She turned like a paralyzed creature; a/| eyes, having just seen Dan, who introduced 
dull terror filled her. Was she dreaming? | himself. 
or was she, too, suddenly dead, and with the| “Poor Mary Ann!” said she, holding up 
dead themselves? Again it called, “ Mary | her hands and her spectacles, and using the 
Ann, acushla, don’t ye hear?” phrase that all who knew her had fitted to 
Something between a groan and a ery} Mary Ann instinctively as soon as they saw 
burst from Mary Ann’s lips; she turned to | her. 
run from this spectre, but it was fleeter of But the woman lifted herself to answer, 
foot than she, and in another moment living | a divine joy flooding her weary face with 
arms were about her, and hearty kisses that | roseate light: “Sure don’t ye call me poor 
no ghost could give recalled her to real life | Mary Ann no more! I’m the richest in 
and love. She was too happy to doubt aft- | Ameriky this blissid day !” 
er the first certainty. She had not thatcom-| Is it best to go farther? to paint the meet- 
plex nature that weighs, recoils, questions. | ing of Mary Ann with her children when she 
With the simpleness of a child she took evil | erossed the “ say” again three years after to 
or good as it came, without an attempt to | bring them back, her mother having died 
elude, endure, or enjoy. She was in her | and left them three hundred pounds, which 
place, and if storm or sunshine besieged it, | was a fortune to them ? 
all she could do was to accept them, hardly | Is it not better to arrest her tale right 
or easily, but still without question—which | here? The children were by this time 
was the reason why she had passed this | grown out of her memory physically ; they 
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were two great girls; she had been robbed | “There are three things that return not,” 
of their sweet childish growth, of their bud- | and one of them is “ lost opportunity.” Not 
ding, which is the fairest time of flowers. | any power of time or man can refold the ar- 
A dead child never ages, but those we leave | dent rose’s expanded leaves into their ver- 
for years are sad and strange when next we | dant calyx again; it is splendid and noble 
see them; they are lost to us by the saddest | now; it braves the eye with color, and 
of losses; they are ours no more. The ar- | breathes an odor of rapture from its sun- 
rested current may flow again in its old | smitten breast; but it is not a bud. 


channel, but the bordering grasses, the mir- | “For we know that something sweet 
rored flowers, the floating lilies, are gone; | Followed Youth with flying feet, 
the bed of the brook is dry, arid, stony, and And will never come again. 


the water itself is turbid and troubled. Poor Mary Ann! 





THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC. 
[Sirteenth Paper. ] 


AMERICAN LITERATURE.—I. | ery-day transactions of life, more quickness 
N a retrospect of what has been done in | of imagination, subtilty and breadth of un- 
American literature during the past hun- | derstanding, and energy of will have been 
dred years, it is of the first importance to | displayed by our men of business than by 
draw a sharp line of distinction between | our authors. By the necessities of our po- 
the mental powers displayed in literature | Sition, the aggregate mind of the country 
aud those which have been exhibited in in- | has been exercised in creating the nation 
dustrial creation, in statesmanship, and in | as we now find it. There is, indeed, some- 
the abstract and applied sciences. The lit- | thing ludicrous, to a large observer of all 
erature of America is but an insufficient | the phenomena of our national life, in con- 
measure of the realized capacities of the | founding the brain and heart of the United 
American mind. When Sir William Ham- | States with the manifestation that either 
ilton declared that Aristotle had an imag- | has found in mere literary expression. The 
ination as great as that of Homer, he struck | nation outvalues all its authors, even in re- 
at the primary fact that the creative ener- | | spect to those on which authors are sup- 
gies of the human mind may be exercised | posed specially to represent. Nobody can 
in widely different lines of direction. Im- | write intelligently of the progress of Ameri- 
agination is, in the popular mind, obstinate- | can literature during the past hundred years 
ly connected with poetry and romance. This | without looking at American literature as 
prejudice is farther deepened by associating | generally subsidiary to the grand movement 
imagination with amiable emotions, regard- | of the American mind. 
less of the fact that two of the greatest char- | It is curious, however, that the only ap- 
acters created by the human imagination | parent contradiction to this general princi- 
are two of the vilest types of intelligent | ple dates from the beginning of our national 
nature—Iago and Mephistopheles. When | life. At the time the American Revolution 
the attempt is made to extend the applica. | | broke out, the two men who best represent- 
tion of the creative energy of imagination | ed the double aspect of the thought of the 
to business and politics, the sentimental out- | colonies were Jonathan Edwards and Ben- 
cry against such a profanation of the term | jamin Franklin. Both come within the do- 
becomes almost deafening. Every poet taster | main of the historian of literature, for both 
is willing to admit that Newton is one of | were great forces in our literature, whose 
the few grand scientific discoverers that the | influence is yet unspent. Of Jonathan Ed- 
world has produced; but he still thinks that, | wards, the greatest of American theologians 
in virtue of versifying some commonplaces and metaphysicians, and a religious genius 
of emotion and thought, he is himself supe- | of the first order, it is impossible to speak 
rior to Newton.in imagination. The truth | without respect, ‘and even reverence. No 
is that, in spite of Newton’s incapacity to | theologian born in our country has exer- 
appreciate works of literature and art, he cised more influence on minds and souls 
possessed a creative imagination of the first | kindred to his own. Those who opposed 
class—an imagination which, in boundless | him recognized his pre-eminent powers of 
fertility, is second only to Shakspeare’s. In | intellect. Every body felt, in assailing 
fact, it is the direction given to the creative | such a consummate reasoner, the restrain- 
faculty, and not to the materials on which | ing modesty which a master-spirit always 
it works, that discriminates between Ful- | evokes in the minds of his adversaries. His 
ton and Bryant, Whitney and Longfellow, | treatise on the Will has been generally ac- 
Bigelow and Whittier, Goodyear and Lowell. | cepted as one of the marvels of intellectual 
Descending from the inventors, it would be | | acuteness, exercised on one of the most dif- 
easy to show that in the conduct of the ev- | ficult problems which have ever tested the 
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resources of the human intellect. There 
have been many answers to it, but no an- 
swer which is generally considered unan- 
swerable. Such works, indeed, as this of 
Edwards on the Will are not so much an- 
swered or refuted as gradually outgrown. 
But the treatise has certainly exercised and 
strengthened all the minds that have reso- 
lutely grappled with it, and has aided the 
development of the logical powers of Amer- 


gree. Whether a controversialist agrees 
with its author, or dissents from him, Ed- 
wards always quickens the mental activity 
of every body who strives to follow the 
course of his argumentation, or to detect 
the lurking fallacy which is supposed to be 
discoverable somewhere in the premises or 
processes of his logic. Perhaps this fallacy 
is to be found in the 
Edwards uses the vital word “determina- 
tion.” To most readers, who believe the 
will to be abstractly free, but that the ac- 
tions of men commonly proceed from the 
characters they have gradually formed, the 
most satisfactory explanation of the mys- 


“Liberty is the ideal of the Me.” Others 
may obtain consolation from Gilfillan’s some- 
what flippant remark, that every thing a 
man does is not necessary before he does it, 
but is necessary after he has done it. Es- 
sentially the doctrine of Edwards agrees 
with that of philosophical necessity, and 
with that so vehemently urged by many 
scientists, that the actions of men are as 
much controlled by law as the movements 
of the planets. The great difference be- 
tween Edwards’s theory and the others is, 
that he connects his metaphysics with a 
theological system, and his treatise remains | 
as a kind of practical argument for the ev- 


various senses in which | 


| poets, such as Dante and Milton, his pictures 
of the torments of the damned have cast j into 
the shade that celestial light which shines 
so lovingly over his pictures of the bliss of 
the redeemed. True religion, he tells us, 


|consists in a great measure in holy affee. 





tions—in “a love of divine things for the 
beauty and sweetness of their moral excel- 
lency.” “Sweetness” is a frequent word 


| all through Edwards’s works, when he de- 
ican orthodox divines in a remarkable de- | 


sires to convey his perception of the satis- 
factions which await on piety in this world, 
and the ineffable joy of the experiences of 
pious souls in the next; and this word he 
thrills with a transcendent depth of sug- 
gestive meaning which it bears in no dic- 
tionary, nor in the vocabulary of any other 
writer of the English language. He was 
certainly one of the holiest souls that ever 
appeared on the planet. The admiration 
which has been generally awarded to his 
power of reasoning should be extended to 





}as a man of the next world. 





his power of affirming, that is, when he af- 
firms ideas coming from those moods of 
blessedness in which his soul seems to be 


|in direct contact with divine things, and 
tery is that of Joufiroy, who declares that | 


vividly beholds what in other discourses his 
mind reasons up to or about. To reach 
these divine heights, however, you must, 


| according to Edwards, mount the stairs of 


dogma built by Augustine and Calvin. 
Jonathan Edwards may be characterized 
Benjamin 
Franklin was emphatically a man of this 
world. Not that Franklin lacked religion 
and homely practical piety, but he had none 
of Edwards’s intense depth of religious ex- 
perience. God was to him a beneficent be- 
ing, aiding good men in their hard struggles 
with the facts of life, and not pitiless to 
those who stumbled in the path of duty, or 
even to those who widely diverged from it. 


erlasting damnation of those who question | The heaven of Edwards was as far above 


the infallibility of its logic. 

Edwards’s large and subtle understand- 
ing was connected with an imagination of 
intense realizing power, and both were 
based on a soul of singular purity, open on 
many sides to communications from the Di- 
vine mind. He had an almost preternatu- 
ral conception of the “exceeding sinfalness 
of sin.” His imagination was filled with 
ghastly images of the retribution which 
awaits on iniquity, and his reasoned ser- 
mons on eternal torments were but the out- 
break of a sensitive feeling, a holy passion 
for goodness, which made him intolerant of 
any excellence which did not approach his 
ideal of godliness. But then his spiritual ex- 
perience, though it inflamed one side of his 
imagination with vivid pictures of the ter- 
rors of hell, on the other side gave the most 
enrapturing visions of the spiritual joys of 
heaven. It is unfortunate for his fame that 


his hell has obtained for him more popular 





recognition than his heaven. 


Like other 


| his spiritual vision as the hell of Edwards 


was below his soundings of the profundities 
of human wickedness; but there never was 
a person who so swiftly distinguished an 
honest man from a rogue, or who was more 
quick to see that the rogue was at war with 
the spiritual constitution of things. He 
seems to have learned his morality in a 
practical way. All his early slips from the 
straight line of duty were but experiments, 
from which he drew lessons in moral wis- 
dom. If he happened occasionally to lapse 
into vice, he made the experience of vice a 
new fortress to defend his virtue; and he 
came out of the temptations of youth and 
middle age with a character generally rec- 
ognized as one of singular solidity, serenity, 
and benignity. His intellect, in the beauti- 
ful harmony of its faculties, his conscience, 
in the instinctive sureness of its perception 
of the relations of duties, and his heart, in 
its subordination of malevolent to benefi- 
cent emotions—all showed how diligent he 
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had been in the austere self-culture which 
eventually raised him to the first rank among 
the men of his time. Simplicity was the 
fine result of the complexities which enter- 
ed into his mind and character. He was a 
man who never used words except to ex- 
press positive thoughts or emotions, and 
was never tempted to misuse them for the 
purposes of declamation. He kept his style 
always on the level of his character. In 
announcing his scientific discoveries, as in 
his most private letters, he is ever simple. 
In breadth of mind he is probably the most | 
eminent man that our country has pro- 
duced; for while he was the greatest diplo- 
matist, and one of the greatest statesmen 
and patriots of the United States, he was 
also a discoverer in science, a benignant | 
philanthropist, and a master in that rare 
art of so associating words with things that 
they appeared identical. Edwards repre- | 
sents, humanly speaking, the somewhat | 
doleful doctrine that the best thing a good | 
man can do is to get out, as soon as he de- 

cently can, of this world into one which is | 
immeasurably better, by devoting all his | 
energies to the salvation of his own partic- 

war soul. Franklin, on the contrary, seems | 
perfectly content with this world, as long as 
he thinks he can better it. Edwards would 
doubtless have considered Franklin a child 
of wrath, but Francis Bacon would have 
hailed him as one of that band of explor- | 
ers who, by serving Nature, will in the end | 
master her mysteries, and use their knowl- | 
edge for the service of man. Indeed, the | 
cheerful, hopeful spirit which runs through | 
Franklin’s writings, even when he was tried | 
by obstacles which might have tasked the 


| tions of this large, bounteous, and benignant 


intelligence is that which confines his influ- 
ence to the little corner of his mind in which 
he lodged “ Poor Richard.” It is common 
even now to hear complaints from opulent 
English gentlemen that Franklin has done 
much to make the average American nar- 
row in mind, hard of heart, greedy of small 
gains, mean in little economies. This is 
said of a nation the poorer pertions ef 
whose population are needlessly wasteful, 
and whose richer portions astonish Europe 
annually by the profusion with which they 


|seatter dollars to the right and the left. 


The maxims of Poor Richard are generally 
good, and the more they are circulated, the 
more practical good they will do; for our 
countrymen are remarkable rather for vio- 
lating than for obeying them. In all these 
criticisms on Franklin, however, it is strange 
that few have observed what a delicious 
specimen of humorous characterization he 
has introduced into literature in his charm- 
ing delineation of Poor Richard. The ef- 
fect is heightened by the groaning, droning 
way in which the good man delivers his bits 
of wisdom, as if he despairingly felt that the 
rustics around him would disregard his ad- 


'vice and monitions, and pass through the 


usual experiences of the passions, insensible 
to the gasping, croaking voice which warn- 
ed them in advance. 

Franklin is probably the best specimen 
that history affords of what is called a self- 
made man. He certainly “never worship- 
ed his maker,” according to Mr. Clapp’s 
stinging epigram, but was throughout his 
life, though always self-respectful, never 
self-conceited. Perhaps the most notable 


proverbial patience of Job, is not one of the | result of his self-education was the ease 
least of his claims upon the consideration | with which he accosted all grades and class- 
of those who rightfully glory in having such | es of men on a level of equality. The print- 


a genius for their countryman. The spirit 
which breathes through Franklin’s life and 
works is that which has inspired every pi- 
oneer of our Western wastes, every poor 
farmer who has tried to make both ends 
meet by the exercise of rigid economy, ev- 
ery inventor who has attempted to serve 
men by making machines do half the drudg- 
ery of their work, every statesman who has 
striven to introduce large principles into 
our somewhat confused and contradicto- 
ty legislation, every American diplomatist 
who has upheld the character of his coun- 
try abroad by sagacity in managing men, 
as well as by integrity in the main purpose 
of his mission, and every honest man who 
has desired to diminish the evil there is in 
the world, and to increase every possible 
good that is conformable to good sense. 
Franklin is doubtless our Mr. Worldly Wise- 
man, but his worldly wisdom ever points to 
the Christian’s prayer that God’s will shall 
be done on earth as it is done in heaven. 

One of the most ludicrous misinterpreta- 





,er’s boy became, in his old age, one of the 


most popular men in the French court, not 
only among its statesmen, but among its 
| frivolous nobles and their wives. He ever 
estimated men at their true worth or worth- 
lessness; but as a diplomatist he was a 
marvel of sagacity. The same ease of man- 
ner which recommended him to a Pennsyl- 
| vania farmer was preserved in a conference 
| with asstatesman or a king. He ever kept 
his end in view in all his complaisances, 
| and that end was always patriotic. When 
he returned to his country he was among 
| the most earnest to organize the liberty he 
had done so much to achieve; and he also 
| showed his hostility to the system of ne- 
gro slavery with which the United States 
was accursed. At the ripe age of eighty- 
four he died, leaving behind him a record 
of extraordinary faithfulness in the per- 
formance of all the duties of life. His sa- 
gacity, when his whole career is surveyed, 
amounts almost to saintliness; for his sa- 
gacity was uniformly devoted to the accom- 
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beneficence. 

Edwards was born three years before | 
Franklin, and died in 1758, nearly twenty | 
years before the war broke out. Franklin | 
died in 1790. Both being representative 
men, may properly be taken as points of 
departure in considering those writers and | 
thinkers who were educated under the in- 
fluences of the pre-Revolutionary period of | 
our literary history. The writings of Wash- 
ington, Adams, Hamilton, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Jay, are a recognized portion of our lit- 
erature, because the hoarded wisdom slowly | ¢ 
gathered in by their practical knowledge of | 
life crops out in their most familiar corre- | 
spondence. A truism announced by such 


men brightens into a truth, because it has | 
evidently been tested and proved by their | 
There is | 
an elemental grandeur in Washngton’s | 


experience in conducting affairs. 


character and career which renders imper- 
tinent all mere criticism op his style; for 
what he was and what he did are felt to 
outvalue a hundredfold what he wrote, ex- 
cept we consider his writings as mere rec- 
ords of his sagacity, wisdom, patience, dis- 
interestedness, intrepidity, 


mind, interested in all questions relating to 
government. He was a personage of in- 
domitable individuality, large acquirements, 
quick insight, and resolute civic courage ; 
but the storm and stress of public affairs 
gave to much of his thinking a character 
of intellectual irritation, rather than of sus- 
tained intellectual energy. 
patience was such that he seems to fret as 
he thinks. Jefferson, of all our early states- 


men, was the most efficient master of the | malignantly misrepresented. 


pen, and the most “advanced” political 
thinker. In one sense, as the author of the 
Declaration of Independence, he may be 
called the greatest, or, at least, the most 
generally known, of American authors. But 
in his private correspondence his literary 
talent is most displayed, for by his letters 
he built up a party which ruled the United 
States for nearly half a century, and which 
was, perhaps, only overturned because its 
opponents cited the best portions of Jeffer- 
son’s writings against conclusions derived 
from the worst. In executive capacity he 
was relatively weak; but his mistakes in 
policy and his feebleness in administra- 
tion, which would have ruined an ordinary 
statesman at the head of so turbulent a 
combination of irascible individuals as the 
Democratic party of the United States, were 
all condoned by those minor leaders of fac- 
tion who, yielding to the magic persuasive- 
ness of his pen, assured their followers that 
the great man could do no wrong. Read in 
connection with the events of his time, Jef- 
ferson’s writings must be considered of per- 
manent value and interest. As a political 





olinbaiens of great public ends of policy or leader he was literally a a man of letters: 


| temper in noticing assailants. 


and fortitude. | 
John Adams had a large, strong, vehement 


‘and his letters are masterpieces, if viewed 
as illustrations of the arts by which polit- 
‘ical leadership may be attained. In his 
private correspondence he was a model of 
_urbanity and geniality. The whole im- 
_ pression derived from his works is that he 
was a better man than his enemies would 
| admit him to be, and not so great a man as 
his partisans declared him to be. Few pub- 
| lie men who have been assailed with equal 
“fury have exhibited a more philosophical 
Though oc- 
casionally spiteful in his references to rivals, 
| his leading fault, as a political leader, was 
‘not so much in being himself a libeler as in 
the protection he extended to libelers who 
lampooned men obnoxious to him. His 
own mind seems to have been singularly 
temperate ; but he had a marvelous tolera- 
tion for the intemperance of the rancorous 
defamers of Washington, Hamilton, and 
Adams. The Federalists hated him with 
such a mortal hatred, and showered on him 
such an amount of horrible invective, that 
he may have witnessed with a sarcastic 
smile the still coarser and fiercer calumnies 
which the band of assassins of character in 
his interest showered on the leading Feder- 
alists. Jefferson in this contest proved 
himself capable of malice as well as insin- 
cerity ; but in a scrutiny of his works it 
will be found that individually he had more 
amenity of temper than his opponents, for 





it must be remembered that in his political 
eareer he was stigmatized not only as the 


His moral im- | most wicked aud foolish of politicians, but 


as the sultan of a negro harem, and that 
every circumstance of his private life was 
Many emi- 
nent New England divines regarded him 
as an atheist as well as an anarchist, and 
thundered at him from their pulpits as 
though he was a new incarnation of the 
evil principle. Jefferson’s comparative mod- 
eration, in view of the savage fierceness of 
the attacks on his personal, political, and 
moral character, must, on the whole, be 
commended ; but still his moderation coy- 
ered a large amount of private intrigue, and 
a readiness to use underhand means to com- 
pass what he may have deemed beneficent 
ends, 

The names of Hamilton, Madison, and 
Jay are inseparably associated as the an- 
thors of the Federalist, the political classic 
of the United States. Of the essays it con- 
tains, Hamilton wrote fifty-one, Madison 
twenty-nine, and Jay five. It is generally 
considered that Hamilton’s are the best. 
Indeed, Alexander Hamilton was, next to 
Franklin, the most consummate statesman 
among the band of eminent men who had 
been active in the Revolution, and who aft- 
erward labored to convert a loose confedera- 











tion of States into a national government. 












His mind was as plastic as it was vigorous 
and profound. It was the appropriate intel- 


lectual expression of a poised nature whose | 


power was rarely obtrusive, because it was 
half concealed by the harmonious adjust- 
ment of its various faculties. It was a 
mind deep enough to grasp principles, and 
proad enough to regard relations, and fer- 


tile enough to devise measures. Indeed, | 


the most practical of our early statesmen 
was also the most inventive. He was as 
ready with new expedients to meet unex- 
pected emergencies as he was wise in sub- 
ordinating all expedients to clearly defined 


principles. In intellect he was probably | 


the most creative of our early statesmen, as 
in sentiment Jefferson was the most widely 
influential. And Hamilton was so bent on 
practical ends that he was indifferent to the 
reputation which might have resulted from 


a parade of originality in the means he de- | 


vised for their accomplishment. There nev- 
er was a statesman less egotistic, less de- 
sirous of labeling a policy as “my” policy; 
and one of the sources of his influence was 
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ly even now be read without tears. “This 
confession,” he nobly says, “is not made 
without a blush. I can not be the apolo- 
gist of any vice because the ardor of pas- 
sion may have made it mine. I can never 
cease to condemn myself for the pang which 
it may inflict on a bosom eminently entitled 
to all my gratitude, fidelity, and love; but 
that bosom will approve that, even at so 
great an expense, I should effectually wipe 
away & more serious stain from a name 
which it cherishes with no less elevation 
than tenderness. The public, too, I trust, 
will excuse the confession. The necessity 
of it to my defense against a more heinous 
charge could alone have extorted from me 
so painful an indecorum.” 

John Jay, another of the wise statesmen 
| of the Revolution, who survived to perform 
| services of inestimable value to the new con- 

stitutional government, was a man whose 
| character needs no apologists. Webster 
| finely said that “the spotless ermine of the 
| judicial robe, when it fell on the shoulders 
| of John Jay, touched nothing not as spotless 


the subtle way in which he insinuated into | as itself.” His integrity ran down into the 
other minds ideas which they appeared to| very roots of his moral being, and honesty 
originate. His moderation, his self-com-| was in him a passion as well as a principle. 
mand, the exquisite courtesy of his man-| A great publicist as well as an incorrupti- 
ners, the persuasiveness of his ordinary ble patriot, with pronounced opinions which 
speech, the fascination of his extraordinary | exposed him to all the shafts of faction, his 
speeches, and the mingled dignity and ease | most low-minded and venomous adversaries 
with which he met men of all degrees of in- | felt that both his private and public char- 
tellect and character, resulted in making his | acter were unassailable. The celebrated 
political partisans look up to him as almost | “treaty” with Great Britain which he ne- 
an object of political adoration. It is diffi-| gotiated as the minister of the United States 
cult to say what this accomplished man might | occasioned an outburst of Democratic wrath 
have done as a leader of the Federal oppo-| such as few American diplomatists have 
sition to the Democratic administrations of | ever been called upon to face; but in all 
Jefferson and Madison, had he not, in the| the fury of the opposition to it, few oppo- 
maturity of his years and in the full vigor | nents were foolish enough to assail his integ- 
of his faculties, been murdered by Aaron) rity in assailing his judgment and general 
Burr. Nothing can better illustrate the | views of public policy. 

folly of the practice of dueling than the fact; Judge Story once said that to James Mad- 
that, by a weak compliance with its max- | ison and Alexander Hamilton we were main- 
ims, the most eminent of American states- | ly indebted for the Constitution of the Unit- 
men died by the hand of the most infamous | ed States. It is curious that to Madison we 
of American demagogues. Certainly Hamil-| are also mainly indebted for those Virginia 
ton had no need to accept a challenge in or- | “ Resolutions of 98,” which have been used 
der to vindicate his claim to courage. That) to justify nullification and secession, With 
had been abundantly shown in the field, at all his mental ability, Madison had not much 
the bar, in the cabinet, before the people. | original force of nature. He leaned now to 
There was hardly any form of courage,| Hamilton, now to Jefferson, and at last fell 
military, civic, or moral, in which he had | permanently under the influence of the gen- 
not proved that he was insensible to every | ius of the latter. He was lacking in that 
kind of fear. The most touching expression | grand moral and intellectual impulse, un- 
of it was, perhaps, the confession he public- | derlying mere knowledge and logic, which 
ly made that he had been entrapped into a! distinguishes the man who reasons from the 
guilty intrigue with a wily woman. The! mere reasoner. His character was not on a 
confession was necessary to vindicate his | level with his talents and acquirements ; his 
integrity as a statesman, assailed by rancor-| much-vaunted moderation came from the ab- 
ous enemies. In reading it one is impressed | sence rather than from the control of pas- 
with the innate dignity of character which sion; and his understanding, though broad, 
such a mortifying disclosure of criminal | was somewhat mechanical in its operations, 
weakness could not essentially degrade ;| and had no foundation in a corresponding 
and the allusion to his noble wife can hard-| breadth of nature. The “Resolutions of 
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98,” which Southern Democrats came grad- 
ually to consider as of equal authority with 
the Constitution, were originally devised for 
a transient party purpose. The passage of 
the Alien and Sedition Laws, during the ad- 
ministration of John Adams, provoked Jef- 
ferson into writing a new “ Declaration of 
Independence”—in this case directed not 
against Great Britain, but against the Unit- 
ed States. He drew up a series of resolu- 
tions, which he sent to one of his subagents, 
George Nicholas, of Kentucky, to be adopted 
by the Legislature of that State. They were, 
with some omissions, passed. These resolu- 
tions substantially declared that the Federal 
Constitution was a compact between sover- 
eign States, and that in case of a supposed 
violation of the compact, each party to it, as 
in other cases of parties having no common 
judge, had “an equal right to judge for it- | 
self, as well of infractions as of the mode | 
and measure of redress.” In a somewhat 
modified form, but still implicitly contain- 
ing the poison of nullification, similar reso- 
lutions, drafted by Madison, were passed by 
the Legislature of Virginia. The object 
evidently was to frighten the general gov- 
ernment by a threat of State resistance to 
its authority, without any settled purpose 
of nullification or rebellion. When Jetfer- 
son and Madison became successively Presi- 
dents of the United States, they seemed 
to have forgotten their “resolutions,” ex- 
cept to express their horror when, seven- 
teen years afterward, a few mild Federal 
gentlemen, meeting at Hartford, appeared 
to show some vague intention of availing 
themselves of the precious constitutional | 
doctrines which Jefferson and Madison had | 
so boldly announced. The “ Resolutions of 
98” must be considered an important por- 
tion of our national literature, for they were 
exultingly adduced as the logical justifica- 
tion of the gigantic rebellion of 1861. It is 
rare, even in the history of political factions, 
that a string of cunningly written resolves, 
designed to meet a mere party emergency, 
should thus cost a nation thousands of mill- 
ions of treasure and hundreds of thousands 
of lives. 

When an armed ship has her upper deck 
cut down, and is thus reduced to an infe- 
rior class, it is said that she is “razeed.” 
Fisher Ames may be called, on this princi- 
ple, a razeed Burke. Of all the Federal 
writers and speakers of his time, he bears 
away the palm of eloquence. He has some- | 
thing of Burke’s affluence of imagination, | 
something of Burke’s power of condensing | 
political wisdom into epigrammatic apo- 
thegms, and more than Burke’s hatred of | 
“French principles ;” but he lacks the im- | 
mense moral force of Burke’s individuality, 
the large scope of his reason, the overwhelm. | 
ing intensity of his passion. Still, his mer- 
its as a writer, when compared with those | 











of most of his contemporaries, are so strik- 
ing that his countrymen seem unjust in al- 
lowing such an author to drop out of the 
memory of the nation. He was the despair. 
ing champion of a dying cause; he decora- 
ted the grave of Federalism with some of 
the choicest flowers of rhetoric; but the 
flowers are now withered, and the tomb it- 
self hardly receives its due meed of honor, 
The most eminent writers of the period 
which extends from 1776 to the first’ decade 
of the nineteenth century were either states- 
men or theologians. Between these the 
poets, essayists, and romancers occupy a com- 
paratively subordinate place; for we esti- 
mate the value of a literature, not so much 
by the character of the subjects with which 
it deals, as by the power of mind it evinces 
in dealing with them. As it regards our 
scholars and men of letters of that time, it 
must be remembered that the colonies were 
colonies of intellectual as well as of politic- 
al Britain, and that their ideals of intellect- 
ual excellence were formed on English mod- 
els. Our poets could only give a local color 
to a diction which was essentially that of 
Milton, or Dryden, or Pope, or Goldsmith, or 
Gray. They imitated these poets in a vain 
attempt to attain their elevation, simplicity, 
or compactness of style; but in doing this 
they merely did what contemporary versifi- 
ers in London or Edinburgh were intent on 
doing. Their verse has not survived, but 
it is not more completely forgotten than 
the verse of Mason, and Hayley, and Henry 
James Pye. They could write heroic verse 
as well as most of the English imitators 
of Pope, and Pindaric odes as well as most 
of the English imitators of Gray. Indeed, 
the verses with which our forefathers af- 
flicted the world are generally not so bad 
as the verses of the poet laureates of En- 
gland, from the period when Dryden was 
deprived of the laurel, to the period when 
Southey reluctantly accepted it. Timothy 
Dwight, an eminent patriot and theologian, 
was early smitten with the ambition to be a 
poet. He wrote “America,” “The Conquest 
of Canaan” (an epic), “ Greenfield Hill,” and 
“The Triumph of Infidelity.” These poems 
are not properly subjects of criticism, because 
they are hopelessly forgotten, and no critical 
resurrectionist can give them that slight ap- 
pearance of vitality which would justify an 
examination of their merits and demerits. 
Yet they are reasonably good of their kind, 
and “ Greenfield Hill,” especially, contains 
some descriptions which are almost worthy 
to be called charming. Dwight, as a Latin 
scholar, occasionally felt called upon to show 
his learning in his rhymes. Thus in one of 
his poems he characterizes one of the most 


‘delightful of Roman lyrists as “ desipient” 


Horace. After a diligent exploration of the 
dictionary, the reader finds that desipient 
comes from a Latin word signifying “to 
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pee 
be wise,” and that its English meaning is | lyries, 4 Hi ail, Columbia.” It is curious that 
«trifling, foolish, playful.” It might be sup-| this ode has no poetic merit whatever. 
posed that in the whole range of English | There is not a line, not an epithet, in the 
poetry there was no descriptive epithet so | whole composition which distinguishes it 
ludicrously pedantic; but, fortunately for | from the baldest prose. 
our patriotism, we can convict Dryden of a| Robert Treat Paine, Jun., was originally 
still greater sin against good taste. In Dry- | named by his father Thomas; but being a 
den’s first ode (1687) for St. Cecilia’s Day we | zealous Federalist, he induced the Legisla- 
find the following lines: ture of Massachusetts to change his cogno- 
“Orpheus could lead the savage race, men into Robert Treat, because, detesting 
And trees uprooted left their place, the theological iconoclast who was both a 
Sequacious of the lyre.” Democrat and an infidel, he desired, he said, 
It can not be doubted that Timothy Dwight’s |to have a Christian name. His song of 
“desipient” is as poetically justifiable as | “Adams and Liberty” is far above Hopkin- 
John Dryden’s “ sequacious.” son’s “ Hail, Columbia” inemphasis of phrase, 
Perhaps the most versatile of our early | richness of illustration, and resounding har- 
writers of verse was Philip Freneau (1752—- | mony of versification. Even now it kindles 
1832), a man of French extraction, possess- | enthusiasm, like the lyrics of Campbell, 
ing the talents of a ready writer, and en- | | though it is, of course, more mechanical in 
dowed with that brightness and elasticity | structure and more rhetorical in tone than 
of mind which makes even shallowness of | the “Battle of the Baltic’ and the “ Mari- 
thought and emotion pleasing. He com-/|ners of England.” At the time, however, it 
posed patriotic songs and ballads, satirized | roused a similar enthusiasm. 
Tories, enjoyed the friendship of Franklin, But all the poets of the United States 
Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, and | were threatened with extinction or subor- 
was in his day quite a literary power. Most! dination when Joel Barlow (1755-1812) ap- 
of his writings, whether in verse or prose, | peared. He was, according to all accounts, 
were “occasional,” and they died with the | an estimable man, cursed with the idea not 
occasions which called them forth. only that he was a poet, but the greatest of 
-Perhaps a higher rank should be assigned | American poets ; and in 1808 he published, 
to John Trumbull (1750-1831), who at the | in a superb quarto volume, “The Columbiad. P 
breaking out of the Revolution wrote the | It was also published in Paris and London. 
first canto of “ McFingal,” and published the | The London Monthly Magazine tried to prove 
third in 1782. This poem, written in Hudi- | not only that it was an epic poem, but that 
brastic verse, is so full of original wit and | it was surpassed only by the Iliad, the Zneid, 
humor that we hardly think of it as an imi- | and “ Paradise Lost.” Joel Barlow is fairly 
tation of Butler’s immortal doggerel until | entitled to the praise of raising mediocrity 
we are reminded that many of the pithy | to dimensions almost colossal. ‘Columbiz vis, 
couplets of “MeFingal” are still quoted as | | thank Heav en, still alive ; “The Columbiad” 
felicitous hits of the ingenious mind of the | is, thank Heaven, hope lessly dead. There 
author of “ Hudibras.” The immense popu- | are some elderly gentlemen still livi ing who 
larity of the poem is unprecedented in Amer- | declare that they have read “The Columbi- 
ican literary history. The first canto rapid- | ad,” and have derived much satisfaction from 
ly ran through thirty editions. Longfellow’s | the perusal of the same; but their evidence 
“Evangeline” attained about the same cir- | can not stand the test of cross-examination. 
culation when the population of the coun- | They can not tell what the poem is, what it 
try was thirty millions. “McFingal” was | teaches, and what it means. No critic with- 
published when our population was only j in the last fifty years has read more than a 
three millions. The poem, indeed, is to be | hundred lines of it, and even this effort of 


considered as one of the forces of the Revo- | attention has been a deadly fight with those 





lution, because, as a satire on the Tories, it merciful tendencies in the human organiza- 
penetrated into every farm-house, and sent | tion which softly wrap the overworked mind 
the rustic volunteers laughing into the|in the blessedness of sleep. It is the im- 
ranks of Washington and Greene. The vig-! possibility of reading “The Columbiad” 
or of mind and feeling displayed throughout | which prevents any critical estimate of its 
the poem gives an impetus to its incidents | | numberless demerits. 
which “ Hudibras,” with all its wonderful It is to be noted that, admitting all the 
flashes of wit, comparatively lacks. poetic talent that our versifiers from 1776 to 
Francis Hopkinson (1737-91) was anoth- | 1810 can claim, they are exceeded in all the 
er of the writers who served the popular | requisites of poetry by contemporary prose 
cause by seizing every occasion to make the | writers. Fisher Ames, in a political article 
British pretensions to rule ridiculous as well | contributed to a newspaper, often display- 
as hateful. His “ Battle of the Kegs” prob- | ed a richness of imagery, a harmony of dic- 
ably laughed a thousand men into the re- | tion, and an intensity of sentiment and pas- 
publican ranks. His son, Francis Hopkin- | sion which would have more than supplied 
son, wrote the most popular of American |our rhymers with materials for a canto. 
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Sule Jay was not, like Fisher Ames, a man 
who thought i in images, yet in one instance | 
his fervid honesty enabled him to outleap 
every versifier of his time in the exercise of 
impassioned imagination. In a letter ad- 
dressed to the States of the Confederation | 
he showed the horrible injustice wrought 
by the depreciated currency of the country. 
“Humanity,” he said, “as well as justice, 
makes this demand upon you; the com- 
plaints of ruined widows and the cries of fa- 
therless children, whose whole support has 
been placed in your hands and melted away, 
have doubtless reached you; take care that 
they ascend no higher.” And, if we consider 
poetry in its inmost essence, what can ex- 
ceed in sentiment and imagination the state- 
ment in prose of the perfections of the maid- 
en whom Jonathan Edwards, the austere 
theologian, was so fortunate as to win for 
his wife? To be sure, the description runs 
back to the year 1723, when Edwards was 
only twenty years old. “They say,” he 
writes, “there is a young lady in New Ha- 
ven who is beloved of that Great Being who 
made and rules the world, and that there 
are certain seasons in which this Great Be- 
ing, in some way or other invisible, comes 
to her and fills her mind with exceeding 
sweet delight, and that she hardly cares for 
any thing except to meditate on Him, that 
she expects, after a while, to be received up 
where He is, to be raised up out of the world 
and caught up into heaven, being assured 
that He loves her too well to let her remain 
at a distance from Him always. There she 
is to dwell with Him, and to be ravished 
with His love and delight forever. There- 
fore, if you present all the world before 
her, with the richest of its treasures, she dis- 
regards it and cares not for it, and is un- 
mindful of any pain or affliction. She has 
a strange sweetness in her mind, and singu- 
lar purity in her affections; is most just and 
conscientious in all her conduct; and you 
could not persuade her to do any thing 
wrong or sinful if you would give her all 
the world, lest she should offend this Great 
Being. She is of a wonderful sweetness, 
calmness, and universal benevolence of 
mind, especially after this Great God has 
manifested Himself to her mind. She will 
sometimes go about from place to place 
singing sweetly, and seems to be always 
full of joy and pleasure, and no one knows for 
what. She loves to be alone, walking in the 
fields and groves, and seems to have some 
one invisible always conversing with her.” 
The “sage and serious” Spenser, in all his 
lovely characterizations of feminine excel- 
lence, never succeeded in depicting a soul 
more exquisitely beautiful than this of Sa- 
rah Pierrepont as viewed through the con- 
secrating imagination of Jonathan Edwards. 

The leading writers of fiction during the 
period immediately succeeding the Revolu- 


|tion were Susanna Rowson, Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge, and Charles Brockden Brown. 
Mrs. Rowson’s novel of Charlotte Temple at- 
tained the unprecedented circulation of 
25,000 copies, not so much for its lite Tary 
merits as on account of its foundation in ¢ 
mysterious domestic scandal which affecte a 
the reputation of a number of prominent 
American families. Brackenridge was a 
Democrat of a peculiar kind, generally sup- 
porting his party, but reserving to himse if 
the right of criticising and satirizing it. At 
the time the antislavery section of the Dem- 
ocratic party in the State of New York was 
called by the nickname of “ Barnburners,” 
Mr. J. G. Saxe, the poet, was asked to define 
his position. “Iam,” he replied, “a Demo- 
crat with a proclivity to arson.” Bracken- 
ridge at an earlier period showed a similar 
restlessness in his dissent from the policy 
of a party whose principles he generally 
advocated. His principal work is Modern 
Chivalry ; or, the Adventures of Captain Far- 
rago and Teague O'Regan, his Servant. The 
author had a vague idea of Americanizing 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. The ad- 
ventures are somewhat coarsely and clum- 
sily portrayed, but it gave Brackenridge an 
opportunity to satirize the practical work- 
ings of Democracy, and he did it with piti- 
less severity. Teague is represented as a 
creature only a little raised above the con- 
dition of a beast, ignorant, credulous, greedy, 
and brutal, lacking both common-sense and 
moral sense, but still ambitious to attain po- 
litical office, and willing to put himself for- 
ward as a candidate for posts the duties of 
which he could not by any possibility per- 
form. The exaggeration is heightened at 
times into the most farcical caricature, but 
the book can be read even now with profit 
by the champions of civil service reform. 
There are also in the course of the narra- 
tive some deadly shafts launched, in a hu- 
morous way, against the institution of slav- 
ery. Charles Brockden Brown (1771-1810) 
was our first novelist by profession. At the 
time he wrote Arthur Mervyn, Edgar Huntley, 
Clara Howard, and Wieland the remunera- 
tion of the novelist was so small that he 
could only make what is called “a living” 
by sacrificing every grace and felicity of 
style to the inexorable need of writing rap- 
idly, and therefore inaccurately. Brown, in 
his depth of insight into the morbid phe- 
nomena of the human mind, really antici- 
pated Hawthorne; but hurried as he was 
by that most malignant of literary devils, 
the printer’s, he produced no such master- 
pieces of literary art as The Scarlet Letter, 
The Blithedale Romance, and The Marble Faun. 
Brown is one of the most melancholy in- 
stances of a genius arrested in its orderly 
development by the pressure of circum- 
stances. In mere power his forgotten nov- 
els rank very high among the products of 
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the American imagination. And it should be 
added that though he is unread, he is by no 
means unreadable. Wieland; or, the Trans- 
formation, has much of the thrilling interest 
which fastens our attention as we read God- 
win’s Caleb Williams, or Hawthorne’s Scarlet 
letter. With all his faults, Brown does not 
deserve to be the victim of the bitterest 
irony of criticism, that, namely, of not being 
considered worth the trouble of a critical ex- 
amination. His writings are contemptuous- 
ly classed among dead books, interesting to 
the antiquary alone. Still, they have that 
vitality which comes from the presence of 
genius, and a little stirring of the ashes un- 
der which they are buried would reveal 
sparks of genuine fire. 

The progress of theology during the thir- 
ty years which followed the Revolution is 
illustrated by the works of many men of 
mark in their profession, and by two men 
of original though somewhat crotchety re- 
ligious genius, Samuel Hopkins and Na- 
thaniel Emmons. It is the rightful boast 
of Calvinism, that whatever judgment may 
be passed on the validity of its dogmas, 
nobody can question its power to give 
strength to character, to educate men into 
strict habits of deductive reasoning, and to 
comfort regenerated and elected souls with 
the blissful feeling that they are in direct 
communication with the Divine mind. But 
even before the Revolution broke out there 
was a widely diffused though somewhat 
lazy mental insurrection against its doc- 
trines by men who were formally connected 
with its churches; and Jonathan Edwards, 
the greatest successor of Calvin, was dis- 
missed from his pastoral charge in North- 
ampton because he had attempted to re- 
fuse Christian fellowship to those members 
of the church who, though they assented to 
Calvinistic opinions, had given “no evi- 
dence of saving grace” in their hearts. The 
devil, Edwards said, was very orthodox in 
faith, and his speculative knowledge in di- 
vinity exceeded that of “a hundred saints 
of ordinary education.” It was but natural 
that the unconverted members of orthodox 
churches, who were distinguished more by 
their social position, wealth, and good moral 
character than by their capacity to stand 
Edwards’s test of vital piety, should end in 
doubting the truth of the doctrines by the 
relentless application of which they were pro- 
scribed as non-Christian. The Revolution 
brought into the country not merely French 
soldiers, but the skeptical philosophy of the 
great French writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The French officers were practical- 
ly missionaries of unbelief. The light but 
stinging mockery of Voltaire had educated 
the intelligent French mind into a shallow 
contempt for all the mysteries of the Chris- 
tian religion; and in fighting for our liber- 
ties, these gay, bright Frenchmen fought 
Vou. LII.—No. 309.--27 
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also against our accredited theological faith. 
There is something ludicrous in this contact 
of the French with the Yankee mind. 


Men 
like Franklin, Jefferson, John Adams, and 
others, had already adopted opinions which 
were opposed to Calvinism, but they had no 
strong impulse to announce their religious 
convictions. The general drift of the pop- 
ular mind set in such an opposite direction, 
that they hesitated to peril their political 
aims in a vain attempt to enforce their 
somewhat languid theological views. Uni- 
tarianism, or Liberal Christianity, so called, 
had not yet arisen; and the protest against 
Calvinism first took the form of an open de- 
nial of the Christian faith, Thus Ethan 


| Allen published, in 1784, a work which he 


called Reason the Only Oracle of Man. He 
summoned the fort of Ticonderoga to sur- 
render in “ the name of the Great Jehovah, 
and of the Continental Congress ;” he after- 
ward demanded that the impregnable for- 
tress of Christianity should surrender in the 
name of Ethan Allen. Christianity declined 
to obey the summons of this stalwart Ver- 
mont soldier—doubtless much to his sur- 
prise. 

But the man who was the most influen- 
tial assailant of the orthodox faith was 
Thomas Paine. He was the arch-infidel, 
the infidel par éminence, whom our early and 
later theologians have united in holding up 
as a monster of iniquity and unbelief. The 
truth is that Paine was a dogmatic, well- 
meaning iconoclast, who attacked religion 
without having any religious experience or 
any imaginative perception of the vital spir- 
itual phenomena on which religious faith is 
based. Nobody can read his Age of Reason, 
after having had some preparatory knowl- 
edge derived from the study of the history 
of religions, without wondering at its shal- 
Paine is, in a spiritual applica- 
tion of the phrase, color-blind. He does 
not seem to know what religion is. The 
reputation he enjoyed was due not more to 
his masterly command of all the avenues to 
the average popular mind than to the im- 
portance to which he was lifted by his hor- 
rified theological adversaries. His merit 
as a writer against religion consisted in 
his hard, almost animal, common-sense, to 
whose tests he subjected the current theo- 
logical dogmas. He was a kind of vulgar- 
ized Voltaire. His eminent services to the 
country during the Revolutionary war were 
generally known—indeed, were acknowl- 
edged by the leading statesmen of the Unit- 
ed States. His memorable pamphlet en- 
titled Common-Sense reached a circulation 
of a hundred thousand copies. It was fol- 
lowed up by a series of tracts, under the 
general name of “The Crisis,” which were 
almost as efficient as their predecessor in 
rousing, sustaining, and justifying the pa- 
triotism of the nation. He was the author 
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of the now familiar maxim that “these are 
the times that try men’s souls.” His after- 
career in England and France resulted in 
his pamphlet on The Rights of Man, direct- 
ed against Burke’s assault on the principles 
and methods of the French Revolutionists 
of 1789. It was unmistakably the ablest 
answer that any of the democrats of France, 
England, and the United States had made 
to Burke’s eloquent and philosophic im- 
peachment of the motives and conduct of 
the actors in that great convulsion. One 
passage still survives, because it almost ri- 
vals Burke himself in the power of making 
a thought tell on the general mind by apt- 
ness of imagery. “Nature,” says Paine, 
“has been kinder to Mr. Burke than he is 
to her. He is not affected by the realities 





theologians of that period has been quietly 
repudiated by their successors, and it hq 
failed to establish any place in literature }o. 
cause it was exerted on themes which { 
human mind and human heart have grady- 
ally ignored. Still, the practical effects of 
the teaching of the great body of orthodox 
clergymen have been immense. It would 
be unjust to measure their influence by the 
| success or failure of theories devised by tly 
| speculative ingenuity of their representa- 
tive divines. It is impossible to estimate 
too higbly the services of the clergymen of 
the country in the formation of the national 
character. Their sermons have not passed 
into literature. A band of “ministers,” con- 
| tented with small salaries, on which they 
| almost starved, and with no reputation be- 


he 


| 





of distress touching his heart, but by the | yond their little parishes, labored year aft- 


showy resemblance of it striking his imagi- 
nation. He pities the plumage, but forgets the 
dying bird.” A writer thus known to the 


ler year in the obscure work of purifying, 


| elevating, and regenerating the individuals 


| committed to their pastoral charge; and 


American people not only as the champion | when they died, in all the grandeur with 
of their individual rights, but of the rights | which piety invests poverty, they were swift- 
of all mankind, could not fail to exert much ly succeeded by men who valiautly trod the 
influence when he brought his peculiar pow- | same narrow path, leading to no success 


er of simple, forcible, and sarcastic state- | recognized on earth as brilliant or self-sat- 


ment to an assault on the religion of the | isfying. 


country whose nationality he had done so} 


The period of our literary history between 


much to establish. He never touched the 1810 and 1840 witnessed the rise aud growth 


inmost sanctuaries of Calvinism, though he | 


seriously damaged some of its outworks; and 
the fault of the eminent divines who op- 
posed him was in throwing all their strength 
in defending what was proved in the end 
to be indefensible. 

Indeed, it is pitiable to witness the ob- 
structions which strong minds and religious 
hearts raised against an inevitable tenden- 
cy of human thought. While infidelity was 
slowly undermining the system of theology 
on which they based the sentiment and the 
substance of religious belief, these theolo- 
gians exerted their powers of reasoning in 
controversies, waged against each other, re- 
lating to the question whether deductive 
arguments from adroitly detached Script- 
ural texts could fix the time when original 
sin made infants liable to eternal damna- 
tion. Some argued that the spiritual dis- 
ease was communicated in the moment of 
conception; others, a little more humane, 
contended that the child must be born be- 
fore it could righteously be damned; others 
insisted that a certain time after birth, left 
somewhat undetermined, but generally as- 
signed to the period when the child attains 
to moral consciousness, should elapse before 
it was brought under the penalties of the 
universal curse. The current theology of 
his time could not sustain the attacks of 
such a hard, vulgar reasoner as Paine, ex- 
cept by withdrawing into its vital and un- 
assailable position, namely, its power of con- 
verting depraved souls into loving disciples 





ofthe Lord. The thinking of the dominant 


of a literature which was influenced by the 
new “revival of letters” in England during 
the early part of the present century, repre- 
sented by Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, 
Scott, Campbell, Byron, Shelley, Keats, and 
Moore. Most of these eminent men were 
not only writers but powers; they commu- 
nicated spiritual life to the soul, as well as 
beautiful images and novel ideas to the 
mind; and touching, as they did, the pro- 
foundest sources of imagination, reason, and 
emotion, they quickened latent individual 
genius into original activity by the mag- 
netism they exerted on sympathetic souls, 
and thus stimulated emulation rather than 
imitation. The wave of Wordsworthianism 
swept gently over New England, and here 
and there found a mind which was men- 
tally and morally refreshed by drinking 
deeply of this new water of life. But Pope 
was still for a long time the pontiff of po- 
etry, recognized by the cultivated men of 
Boston no less than by the cultivated men 
of London and Edinburgh. Probably there 
occurred no greater and more sudden change 
from the old school to the new than in the 
case of a precocious lad who bore the name 
of William Cullen Bryant. At the age of 
fourteen, in the year 1808, he produced a 
versified satire on Jefferson’s administra- 
tion called “The Embargo.” It was just as 
good and just as bad as most American imi- 
tations of Pope; but the boy indicated a fa- 
cility in using the accredited verse of the 
time which excited the wonder and admira- 
tion of his elders. Vigor, compactness, ring- 
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ing emphasis in the constantly recurring 
rhymes, all seemed to show that a new Pope 
had been born in Massachusetts. 
ius of the lad, however, was destined to take 
a different road to fame than that which was 
marked out by his admirers. He read the lyr- 
ical ballads of Wordsworth; and his friend, 
R. H. Dana, informs us that Bryant confess- 
ed to him that on reading that volume “a 
thousand springs seemed to gush up at once 
into his heart, and the face of nature of a 
sudden changed into a strange freshness 
and life.” Accordingly his next poem of 
any importance was “Thanatopsis.” We 
are told that it was written when he was 
only eighteen. It was published in the 
North American Review for 1816, when he 
was twenty-two. The difference of four 
years makes little difference in the remark- 
able fact that the poem indicates no sign 
of youth whatever. The perfection of its 
rhythm, the majesty and dignity of the 
tone of matured reflection which breathes 
through it, the solemnity of its underlying 
sentiment, and the austere unity of the per- 
vading thought, would deceive almost any 
critic into affirming it to be the product of 
an imaginative thinker to whom “ years had 
brought the philosophic mind.” Stillit must 
be remembered that the poets in whom med- 
itation and imagination have been most har- 
moniously blended have produced some of 


their best works when they were compara- | 


tively young. This is specially the case as 
regards Wordsworth. His poem on revisiting 


lintern Abbey, written when he was twen- | 


ty-eight, introduced an absolutely new ele- 
ment into English poetry, and was specially 
characterized by that quality of calm, deep, 
solid reflection which is commonly consid- 
ered to be the peculiarity of genius when it 
has attained the maturity which age and 
experience alone can give. The wonderful 
“Ode on the Intimations of Immortality 
from the Recollections of Early Childhood,” 
written about four years later, indicates the 
highest point which the poetic insight and 
the philosophic wisdom of Wordsworth ever 
reached; and it ought, on ordinary princi- 
ples of criticism, to have been written thir- 
ty years later than the date which marks 
its birth. Nothing which Wordsworth aft- 
erward wrote, though precious in itself, dis- 
played any thing equal to these poems in 
maturity of thought and imagination. It 
is doubtful if Bryant’s “Thanatopsis” has 
been excelled by the many deep and beauti- 
ful poems which he has written since. In 
his case, as in that of Wordsworth, we are 
puzzled by the old head suddenly erected on 
young shoulders. They leap over the age 
of passion by a single bound, and become 
poetic philosophers at an age when other 
poets are in the sensuous stage of imagina- 
tive development. In estimating the claim 
of Bryant to be ranked as the foremost of 
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American poets, it may be said that he 
|}opened a rich and deep, if somewhat nar- 
row, vein, which he has worked with mar- 
velous skill, and that he has obtained more 
pure gold from his mine than many others 
who have sunk shafts here and there into 
more promising deposits of the precious 
metal. He is, perhaps, unequaled among 
our American poets in his grasp of the ele- 
|mental life of nature. His descriptions of 
natural scenery always imply that nature, 
in every aspect it turns to the poetic eye, 
is thoroughly alive. Nobody can read his po- 
ems called “The Evening Wind,” “Green 
River,” “The Death of the Flowers,” the 
invocation “To a Water-Fowl,” “An Even- 
ing Reverie,” “To the Fringed Gentian,” 
| not to mention others, without feeling that 
| this poet has explored the inmost secrets 
| of nature, and has shown how natural ob- 
jects can be wedded to the human mind 
in “love and holy passion.” In the ab- 
stract imagination which celebrates the 
fundamental idea and ideal of our Ameri- 
can life, what can excel his noble verses 
on “The Autiquity of Freedom?” “The 
zand of Dreams” is perhaps the most ex- 
| quisite of Bryant’s poems, as in it thought, 
sentiment, and imagination are more com- 
pletely dissolved in melody than in any oth- 
er of his poems. In a criticism of the range 
|of Bryant’s mind it must be remembered 
|that his poetry is only one expression of 
it. His life has been generally passed in 
| political struggles whith have called forth 
| all his powers of statement and reasoning, 
| based on a patient study of the phenomena 
| presented by our social and political life. 
| As the editor of the New York Evening Post, 
he has shown himself an able publicist, an 
intelligent economist, and a resolute party 
|champion. And at a period of life when 
| most men are justified in resting from their 
|labors, he undertook the gigantic task of 
translating into blank verse such as few but 
| he can give, the whole of the Iliad and the 
| Odyssey. 
| Another eminent writer of the period, and 
one who also happily survives, at the ad- 
| vanced age of eighty-eight, an object of the 
deserved respect and admiration of his coun- 
trymen, was Richard Henry Dana. His ar- 
| ticles in the North American Review, from 1817 
to 1819, were remarkable compositions for 
the time. The long paper on the English 
poets, published in 1819, surveys the whole 
domain of English poetry from Chaucer to 
| Wordsworth. It exhibits a comprehensive- 
ness of taste, a depth and delicacy of critical 
perception, and a grasp of the spiritual ele- 
ments which enter into the highest efforts of 
| creative minds, unexampled in any previous 
American contribution to the philosophy of 
|criticism. His discernment of the relative 
rank and worth of British poets is special- 
ly noticeable. He interpreted before he 
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judge xd; and in interpreting he showed, in 
old George Chapman’s phrase, that he pos- 
sessed the “fit key,” that is, the “deep and 
treasurous heart,” 

“With poesy to open poesy.” 


Even among the cultivated readers of the 
North American, there were few who could 


appreciate Dana’s profound analysis of the | 


genius of Wordsworth and Coleridge. In 
1821 he began The Idle Man, of which six 
numbers were published. In ‘this appeared 
his celebrated paper on Edmund Kean, the 


best piece of theatrical criticism in Amer- | 
ican literature; two novels, Tom Thornton | 


and Paul Felton, dealing with the darker 
passions of our nature in a style so abrupt, 
a feeling so intense, and a moral purpose so 


inexorable that they rather terrified than | 
pleased the “idle men” who read novels; | 


and several of those beautiful meditations 
on nature and human life, in which the au- 
thor exhibits himself as 
“A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveler betwixt life and death.” 


The Idle Man did not succeed. In 1827 he 
published a thin volume entitled The Buc- 
caneer, and Other Poems. These are sufii- 


cient to give him a high rank among Amer- | 
ican poets, though they have obtained but | 
little hold on popular sympathy. “The| 


Buccaneer” is remarkable for its represen- | 
tation, equally clear, of external objects | 
and internal moods 6f thought and passion. 
In one sense it is the most “ objective” of 
poems; in another, the most “subjective.” 
The truth would seem to be that Dana’s 


overpowering conception of the terrible re- | 


ality of sin—a conception almost as strong | 
as that which was fixed in the imagination | 
of Jonathan Edwards—interferes with the 


artistic disposition of his imagined scenes | 
and characters, and touches even some of | 


his most enchanting pictures with a certain | 
baleful light. An uneasy spiritual discon- 
tent, a moral despondency, is evident in his 
verse as well as in his prose, and his large | 
powers of reason and imagination seem 
never to have been harmoniously blended 
in his artistic creations. Still, he remains 
one of the prominences of our literature 
whether considered as poet, novelist, critic, 
or general thinker. 

Washington Allston, the greatest of Amer- 
ican painters, was also a graceful poet. 
“ His mind,” says Mr. Dana, “seems to have 
in it the glad but gentle brightness of a 
star, as you look up to it, sending pure in- 
fluences into your heart, and making it kind 
and cheerful.” As a poet, however, he is 
now but little known. As a prose writer, 


his lectures on Art, and especially his ro- | 


mance of Monaldi, show that he could paint 
with the pen as well as with the brush. It 


is difficult to understand why Monaldi has | 


not obtained a permanent place in our lit- 
erature. There is in it one description ofa 
picture representing the visible struggle of 
a soul in the toils of sin which, in inte nsity 
of conception and passion, exceeds any pic- 
ture he ever painted. The full richness of 
Allston’s mind was probably only revealed 
to those who for years enjoyed the inesti- 
mable privilege of hearing him converse, 
It is to be regretted that no copious notes 
were taken of his conversations. Mrs. 
| Jameson, in her visit to the United States, 
| Was so surprised to witness such opulence 
of thought conveyed in such seemingly 
careless talk, that she took a few notes of 
| his deep and beautiful sayings. It would 
|have been well if Dana and others who 
from day to day and year to year saw the 
clear stream of conversation flow ever on 
from the same inexhaustible mind, had 
made the world partakers of the wealth 
| with which they were enriched. Allston, 
| indeed, was one of those men whose works 
| are hardly the measure of their powers— 
| who can talk better than they can write, 
and conceive more vividly than they can 
| execute. 

| The “revival” of American literature in 
| New York differed much in character from 








|} its revival in New England. In New York 
it was purely human in tone; in New En- 
| gland it was a little superhuman in tone. 
In New England they feared the devil; 

New York they dared the devil; and ‘the 
| greatest naa most original literary dare- 
| devil in New York was a young gentleman 
|of good family, whose “schooling” ended 
| with his sixteenth year, who had rambled 
/ much about the island of Manhattan, who 
had in his saunterings gleaned and brooded 
over many Dutch legends of an elder time, 
who had read much but had studied little, 
who possessed fine observation, quick intel- 
ligence, a genial disposition, and an indo- 
| lently original genius in detecting the lu- 
dicrous side of things, and whose name was 
WwW ashington Irving. After some prelimina- 
ry essays in humorous literature, his genius 
‘arrived at the age of indiscretion, and he 
produced, at the age of twenty-six, the most 
deliciously audacious work of humor in our 





, | literature, namely, The History of New York, 


by Diedrich Knickerbocker. It is said of 
| some reformers that they have not only 
| opinions, but the courage of their opinions. 
|It may be said of Irving that he not only 
caricatured, but had the courage of his car- 
\icatures. The persons whom he covered 
with ridicule were the ancestors of the lead- 
| ing families of New York, and these families 
prided themselves on their descent. Aft- 
|er the publication of such a book he could 
hardly enter the “ best society” of New York, 
to which he naturally belonged, without 
|running the risk of being insulted, espe- 
cially by the elderly women of fashion; but 
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he conquered their prejudices by the same 
erace and geniality of manner, by the same 
unmistakable tokens that he was an inborn 
rentleman, through which he afterward won 
his way into the first society of England, 
France, Germany, Italy, and Spain. Still, 
the promise of Knickerbocker was not ful- 
{lled. That book, if considered as an imi- 
tation at all, was an imitation of Rabelais, 
or Swift, or of any author in any language 
who had shown an independence of all con- 
yention, who did not hesitate to commit in- 
decorums, and who laughed at all the regal- 
ities of the world. The author lived long 
enough to be called a timid imitator of Ad- 
dison and Goldsmith. In fact, he imitated 
nobody. His genius, at first riotous and 
unrestrained, became tamed and regulated 
by a larger intercourse with the world, by 
the saddening experience of life, and by the 
gradual development of some deep senti- 
ments which held in check the audacities 
of his wit and humor. But even in the por- 
tions of The Sketch- Book relating to England 
it will be seen that his favorite authors be- 
longed rather to the age of Elizabeth than 
to the age of Anne. In Bracebridge Hall 
there is one chapter called “The Rookery,” 
which in exquisitely poetic humor is hardly 
equaled by the best productions of the au- 
thors he is said to have made his models. 
That he possessed essential humor and pa- 
thos, is proved by the warm admiration he 
excited in such masters of humor and pathos 
as Scott and Dickens; and style is but a 
secondary consideration when it expresses 
vital qualities of genius. If he subordinated 
energy to elegance, he did it, not because 
he had the ignoble ambition to be ranked 
as “a fine writer,” but because he was free 
from the ambition, equally ignoble, of sim- 
ulating a passion which he did not feel. 
rhe period which elapsed between the pub- 
lication of Knickerbocker’s history and The 
Sketch-Book was ten years. During this 
time his mind acquired the habit of tran- 
quilly contemplating the objects which filled 
his imagination, and what it lost in sponta- 
neous vigor it gained in sureness of insight 
and completeness of representation. 
Van Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
have not the humorous inspiration of some 
passages in Knickerbocker, but perhaps they 
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indissolubly connected his name with the 
discoverer of the American continent and 
the champion of the liberties of his country. 
In The Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada 
and The Alhambra he occupies a unique po- 
sition among those writers of fiction who 
have based fiction on a laborious investiga- 
tion into the facts of history. His reputa- 
tion is not local, but is recognized by all 
cultivated people who speak the English 
language. If Great Britain established an 
English intellectual colony in the United 
States, such men as Irving and Cooper may 
be said to have retorted by establishing an 
American intellectual colony in England. 
James Fenimore Cooper was substantially 
a New Yorker, though accidentally born (in 
1789) in New Jersey. He entered Yale Col- 
lege in 1802, and, three years after, left it 
without graduating, having obtained a mid- 
shipman’s warrant in the United States 
navy. He remained in the naval service 
for six years. In 1811 he married, and in 
1821 began a somewhat memorable literary 
career by the publication of a novel of En- 
glish life, called Precaution, which failed to 
attract much attention. In the same year, 
however, he published another novel, rela- 
ting to the Revolutionary period of our his- 
tory, called The Spy, and rose at once to the 
position of a power of the first class in our 
literature. The novels which immediately 
followed did, on the whole, increase his rep- 
utation; and after the publication of The 
Red Rover, in 1827, his works were not only 
sagerly welcomed by his countrymen, but 
were translated into almost all the lan- 
f Indeed, it seemed at 
one time that Cooper’s fame was co-exten- 
sive with American commerce. The novels 
were intensely American in spirit, and in- 
tensely American in scenery and characters; 
but they were also found to contain in them 
something which appealed to human nature 
every where. Much of their popularity was 
doubtless due to Cooper’s vivid presentation 
of the wildest aspects of nature in a com- 
paratively new country, and his creation of 
characters corresponding to their physical 
environment; but the essential influence he 


| exerted is to be referred to the pleasure all 


give more permanent delight, for the scenes | 
and characters are so harmonized that they | 


have the effect of a picture, in which all 
the parts combine to produce one charming 
whole. Besides, Irving is one of those ex- 
ceptional authors who are regarded by their 


| his quarter-decks. 


the 


readers as personal friends, and the felicity | 
of nature by which he obtained this dis- | 


tinction was expressed in that amenity, that 


amiability of tone, which some of his au-| 


stere critics have called elegant feebleness. 
As a biographer and historian, his Life of 
Columbus and his Life of Washington have 


men experience in the kindling exhibition 
of man as an active being. No Hamlets, or 
Werthers, or Renés, or Childe Harolds were 
allowed to tenant his woods or appear on 
Will, and the trained 
sagacity and experience directing will, were 
invigorating elements of character 
which he selected for romantic treatment. 
Whether the scene be laid in the primitive 
forest or on the ocean, his men are always 
struggling with each other. or with the 
forces of nature. This primal quality of 
robust manhood all men understand, and it 
shines triumphantly through the interpos- 
ing fogs of French, German, Italian, and 
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Russian translations. A physician of the 
mind could hardly prescribe a more efficient 
tonic for weak and sentimental natures than 
a daily diet made up of the most bracing 
passages in the novels of Cooper. 

Another characteristic of Cooper, which 
makes him universally acceptable, is his 
closeness to nature. He agrees with Words- 
worth in this, that in all his descriptions 
of natural objects he indicates that he and 
nature are familiar acquaintances, and, as 
Dana says, have “talked together.” He 
takes nothing at second-hand. If brought 
before a justice of the peace, he could sol- 
emnly swear to the exact truth of his rep- 
resentations without running any risk of 
being prosecuted for perjury. Cooper as 
well as Wordsworth took nature, as it were, 
at first-hand, the perceiving mind coming 
into direct contact with the thing per- 
ceived ; but Wordsworth primarily con- 
templated nature as the divinely appoint- 
ed food for the nourishment of the spirit 
that meditates, while Cooper felt its power 
as a stimulus to the spirit that acts. No 
two minds could, in many respects, be more 
different, yet both agree in the instinctive 
sagacity which detects the heroic under the 
guise of the homely. The greatest creation 
of Cooper is the hunter and trapper, Leath- 
erstocking, who appears in five of his best 
novels, namely, The Pioneers, The Last of the 
Mohicans, The Prairie, The Pathfinder, and 
The Deerslayer, and who is unmistakably the 
life of each. The simplicity, sagacity, and 
intrepidity of this man of the woods, his 
quaint sylvan piety and humane feeling, 
the perfect harmony established between 
his will and reason, his effectiveness equal 
to all occasions, and his determination to 
dwell on those vanishing points of civiliza- 
tion which faintly mark the domain of the 
settler from that of the savage, altogether 
combine to make up a character which is 
admired equally in log-cabins and palaces. 
Wordsworth, in one of the most exquisite 
of his minor poems— “Three Years She 
grew in Sun and Shower”’—has traced the 


dullness. He equaled De Foe in the art of 
giving reality to romance by the dextrous 
accumulation and management of details. 
In his two great sea novels, The Pilot and 
The Red Rover, the important events are 
preceded by a large number of minor inci. 
dents, each of which promises to be ap 
event. The rocks which the vessel by cun- 
ning seamanship escapes are described as 
minutely as the rocks on which she is final- 
ly wrecked. It is difficult for the reader to 
conceive that he is not reading an account 
of an actual occurrence. He unconsciously 
transports himself to the deck of the ship, 
participates in all the hopes and fears of the 
crew, thanks God when the keel just grazes 
a ledge without being seriously injured, and 
finally goes down into the “ hell of waters” 
in company with his imagined associates. 
In such scenes the imagination of the read- 
er is so excited that he has no notion wheth- 
er the writer’s style is good or bad. He is 
made by some magic of words to see, feel, 
realize, the situation; the verbal method by 
which the miracle is wrought he entirely 
ignores or overlooks. But then the prelim- 
inaries to these grand scenes which exhibit 
intelligent man in a life-and-death contest 
with the unintelligent forces of nature—how 
tiresome they often are! The early chap- 
ters of The Red Rover, for example, are dull 
beyond expression. The author’s fondness 
for detail trespasses on all the reserved fund 
of human patience. It is only because “ ex- 
pectation sits i’ the air” that we tolerate his 
tediousness. If we desire to witness the 
conduct of the man-of-war in the tempest 
and the battle, we must first submit to fol- 
low all the cumbersome details by which 
she is slowly detached from the dock and 
laboriously piloted into the open sea. There 
is more “ padding” in Cooper’s novels than in 
those of any author who can make any pre- 
tensions to rival him. His representative 
sailors, Long Tom Coffin, Tom Tiller, Night- 
ingale, Bolthrope, Trysail, Bob Yarn, not to 
mention others, are admirable as characters, 
but they are allowed to inflict too much of 





process of nature in making “a lady of her 
own.” Certainly Leatherstocking might be | 


quoted as a successful attempt of the same | 


| their practical wisdom on the reader. In 


fact, it is a great misfortune, as it regards 
the permanent fame of Cooper, that he wrote 


austere goddess to make, out of ruder mate- | one-third, at least, of his novels at all, and 


rials, a man of “ her own.” | 


that he did not condense the other two- 


Cooper lived to write thirty-four novels, | thirds into a third of their present length. 


the merits of which are so unequal that at | 
times we are puzzled to conceive of them as 
the products of one mind. His failures are 


not to be referred to that decline of power | vices of his countrymen. 


which accompanies increasing age, for The 
Deerslayer, one of his best novels, was writ- 
ten six years after his worst novel, The Mon- 
ikins. He often failed, early as well as late 
in his career, not because his faculties were 
impaired, but because they were misdirect- 
ed. One of the secrets of his fascination 
was also one of the causes of his frequent 





Cooper, on his return from Europe in 
1833 or 1834, published a series of novels 
satirizing what he considered the faults and 
The novels have 
| little literary merit, but they afforded an 
|excellent opportunity to exhibit the inde- 
| pendence, intrepidity, and integrity of the 
|author’s character. It is a pity he ever 


| wrote them; still, they proved that he be- 
came a bad novelist in order to perform 
| what he deemed to be the duties of a good 
Indeed, as a brave, high-spirited, 


| citizen. 
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noble-minded man, somewhat too proud and 
dogmatic, but thoroughly honest, he was 
ever on a level with the best oharacters in 
his best works. 

The names of Joseph Rodman Drake and 
Fitz-Greene Halleck are connected, not 
merely by personal friendship, but by part- 
nership in poetry. Both were born in the 
same year (1795), but Drake died in 1820, 
while Halleck survived to 1867. Halleck, 
in strength of constitution as well as in 
power of mind, was much superior to his 
fragile companion ; but Drake had a real en- 
thusiasm for poetry, which Halleck, though 
a poet, did not possess. Drake’s “Culprit 
Fay” is an original American poem, formed 
out of materials collected from the scenery 
and traditions of the classical American 
river, the Hudson, but it was too hastily 
written to do justice to the fancy by which 
it was conceived. His “ Ode on the Ameri- 
can Flag” derives its chief strength from the 
resounding quatrain by which it is closed, 
and these four lines were contributed by 
Halleck. Indeed, Drake is, on the whole, 
less remembered by his own poems than by 
the beautiful tribute which Halleck made 
tohismemory. They were coadjutors in the 
composition of the “ Croaker Papers,” orig- 
inally contributed to the New York Evening 
Post; but the superiority of Halleck to his 
friend is manifest at the first glance. One 
of the puzzles which arrest the attention 
of a historian of American literature is to 
account for the strange indifference of Hal- 
leck to exercise often the faculty which on 
occasions he showed he possessed in super- 
abundance. All the subjects he attempted 
—the “‘Croaker Papers,” “ Fanny,” “ Burns,” 
“Red Jacket,” “ Alnwick Castle,” “ Connect- 
icut,” the magnificent heroic ode, “ Marco 
Bozzaris”—show a complete artistic mastery 
of the resources of poetic expression, wheth- 
er his theme be gay or grave, or compound- 
ed of the two. His extravagant admiration 
of Campbell was founded on Campbell’s ad- 
mirable power of compression. Halleck 


thought that Byron was a mere rhetorician | 


in comparison with his favorite poet. Yet 
it is evident to a critical reader that a good 
deal of Campbell’s compactness is due to a 
studied artifice of rhythm and rhyme, while 


Halleck seemingly writes in verse as if he | 


were not trammeled by its laws; and his 
rhymes naturally recur without suggesting 
to the reader that his condensation of 
thought and feeling is at all affected by 
the necessity of rhyming. 
been written with more careless ease and 
more melodious compactness than Halleck 
has shown in writing verse. The wonder is 
that with this conscious command of bend- 
ing verse into the brief expression of all the 
moods of his mind, he should have written 
30 little. The only explanation is to be 
found, in his skepticism as to the vital real- 


Prose has rarely | 
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| ity of those profound states of conscious- 


| ness which inspire poets of less imaginative 

faculty than he possessed to incessant ac- 
tivity. He was among poets what Thacke- 
ray is among novelists. Being the well-paid 
| clerk and man of business of a millionaire, 
his grand talent was not stung into exertion 
by necessity. Though he lived to the age 
of seventy-two, he allowed year after year 
to pass without any exercise of his genius. 
“What’s the use ?”—that was the deaden- 
ing maxim which struck his poetic faculties 
with paralysis. Yet what he has written, 
| though very small in amount, belongs to the 
most precious treasures of our poetical liter- 
ature. What he might have written, had he 
so chosen, would have raised him to a rank 
among our first men of letters, which he 
does not at present hold. 

James K. Paulding (1778-1860) completes 
this peculiar group of New York authors. 
He was connected with Irving in the pro- 
duction of the “Salmagundi” essays, and 
was at one time prominent as a satirist, hu- 
morist, and novelist. Most of his writings 
are now forgotten, though they evinced a 
somewhat strong though coarse vein of hu- 
mor, which was not without its effect at the 
period when its local and political allusions 
and personalities were understood. A scene 
in one of his novels indicates the kind of 
comicality in which he excelled. The house 
of an old reprobate situated on the bank of 
a river is carried away by a freshet. In the 
agony of his fear he strives to recall some 
prayer which he learned when a child; but 
as he rushes distractedly up and down the 
stairs of his floating mansion, he can only 
remember the first line of the baby’s hymn, 
“Now I lay me down to sleep,” which he in- 
cessantly repeats as he runs. 

While these New York essayists, humor- 
ists, and novelists were laughing at the New 
Englander as a Puritan and satirizing him 
as a Yankee, there was a peculiar revival of 
spiritual sentiment in New England, which 
made its mark in general as well as in the- 
ological literature. In the very home of 
Puritanism there was going on a reaction 
|against the fundamental doctrines of Cal- 
vinism and the inexorable faith of the Pil- 
grim Fathers. This reaction began before 
the Revolutionary war, and continued after 
it. Jonathan Mayhew, the pastor of the 
West Church, of Boston, was not only a flam- 
ing defender of the political rights of the 
| colonies, but his sermons also teemed with 
| theological heresies. He rebelled against 
King Calvin as well as against King George. 
Probably Paine’s Age of Reason had after- 
ward some effect in inducing prominent Bos- 
ton clergymen, reputed orthodox, to silently 
drop from their preaching the leading dog- 
mas of the accredited creed. With such 
accomplished ministers as Freeman, Buck- 
minster, Thacher, and their followers, ser- 
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monizing became more and more a form of 
moralizing, and the “scheme of salvation” 
was ignored or overlooked in the emphasis 
laid on the performance of practical duties. 
What would now be called rationalism, ei- 
ther expressed or implied, seemed to threat- 
en the old orthodox faith with destruction 
by the subtle process of sapping and under- 
mining -without directly assailing it. The 
sturdy Calvinists were at first puzzled what 
to do, as the new heresiarchs did not so 
much offend by what they preached as by 
what they omitted to preach; but they at 
last forced those who were Unitarians in 


opinion to become Unitarians in profession, | 


and thus what was intended as a peaceful 
evolution of religious faith was compelled 
to assume the character of a revolutionary 
protest against the generally received dog- 
mas of the Christian churches. The two 
men prominent in this insurrection against 
ancestral orthodoxy were William Ellery 
Channing and Andrews Norton. Channing 


was a pious humanitarian; Norton was an | 


accomplished Biblical scholar. Channing 


assailed Calvinism because, in his opinion, | 
it falsified all right notions of God; Nor-| 


ton, because it falsified the true interpreta- 
tion of the Word of God. Channing’s soul 
was filled with the idea of the dignity of 
human nature, which, he thought, Calvin- 
ism degraded ; Norton’s mind resented what 


. : : : . ° | 
he considered the illogical combination of 


Scripture texts to sustain an intolerable 
theological theory. Channing delighted to 
portray the felicities of a heavenly frame of 
mind; Norton delighted to exhibit the felic- 


ities of accurate exegesis. Both were mas- | 
ters of style; but Channing used his rheto- 
ric to prove that the doctrines of Calvinism | 
were abhorrent to the God-given moral na- | 


ture of man; Norton employed his somewhat 
dry and bleak but singularly lucid powers of 
statement, exposition, and logic to show that 
his opponents were deficient in scholarship 


and sophistical in argumentation. Chan-| 
ning’s literary reputation, which overleaped | 


all the boundaries of his sect, was primarily 
due to his essay on Milton; but Norton 
could not endure the theological system on 
which “ Paradise Lost” was based, and there- 
fore laughed at the poem. Norton had lit- 
tle of that imaginative sympathy with the 
mass of mankind for which Channing was 
pre-eminently distinguished. Any body 
who has mingled much with Unitarian di- 
vines must have heard their esoteric pleas- 
antry as to what these two redoubtable 
champions of the Unitarian faith would say 
when they were transferred from earth to 
heaven. Channing, as he looks upon the 
bright rows of the celestial society, raptur- 


ously declares, “This gives me a new idea| 


of the dignity of human nature ;” Norton, 
with a certain patrician exclusiveness born 
of scholarly tastes, folds his hands, and qui- 
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etly says to St. Peter or St. Paul, “Rather a 
miscellaneous assemblage.” But on earth 
they worke® together, each after his gifts, 
to draw out all the resources of sentiment, 
scholarship, and reasoning possessed by such 
able opponents as they found in Stuart. 
Woods, and Park. There can be no doubt 
that Calvinism, in its modified Hopkinsian 
form, gained increased power by the whole- 
some shaking which Unitarianism gave it; 
for this shaking kindled the zeal, sharpened 
the intellects, stimulated the mental actiy- 
ity of every professor of the evangelical 
| faith. Neither Channing nor Norton, in as- 
sailing the statements in which the Calvin- 
istic creed was mechanically expressed, ex- 
| hibited an interior view of the creed as it 
| vitally existed in the souls of Calvinists. 
Channing, however, was still the legitimate 
spiritual successor of Jonathan Edwards in 
affirming, with new emphasis, the funda- 
mental doctrine of Christianity, that God is 
in direct communication with the souls of 
His creatures. The difference is that Ed- 
wards holds the doors of communication so 
nearly closed that only the elect can pass in; 
| Channing throws them wide open, and in- 
| vites every body to be illumined in thought 
| and vitalized in will by the ever-fresh out- 
| pourings of celestial light and warmth. But 
| Channing wrote on human nature as though 
the world was tenanted by actual or possible 
| Channings, who possessed his exceptional 
delicacy of spiritual perception, and his ex- 
ceptional exemption from the temptations 
of practical life. He was, as far as a con- 
stant contemplation of the Divine perfec- 
tions was concerned, a meditative saint, and 
had he belonged to the Roman Catholic 
| Church, he probably would, on the ground 
of his spiritual gifts, have been eventually 
| canonized. Still, the seductive subjectivity 
of his holy outlook on nature and human 
| life tended to make the individual conscious- 
| ness of what was just and good the measure 


| of Divine justice and goodness; and in some 
mediocre minds, which his religious genius 
magnetized, this tendency brought forth 
| distressing specimens of spiritual sentimen- 
tality and pious pertness. The most curious 
result, however, of Channing’s teachings 
was the swift way in which his disciples 
overleaped the limitations set by their mas- 
ter. In the course of a single generation 
some of the most vigorous minds among 
the Unitarians, practicing the freedom of 
| thought which he inculeated as a duty, in- 
| dulged in theological audacities of which 
he never dreamed. He was the intellectual 
father of Theodore Parker, and the intel- 
lectual grandfather of Octavius B. Froth- 
jingham. Parker and Frothingham, both 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| humanitarians, but students also of the ad- 
| vanced school of critical theologians, soon 
| made Channing’s heresies tame when com- 
pared with the heresies they promulgated. 









The Free Religionists are the legitimate 
progeny of Channing. 

But, in the interim, the theologian and 
preacher who came nearest to Channing in 
the geniality and largeness of his nature, 
und the persuasiveness with which he en- 
forced what may be called the conservative 
enets of Unitarianism, was Orville Dewey, a 
nan whose mind was fertile, whose religious 
experience was deep, and who brought from 
the Calvinism in which he had been trained 
an interior knowledge of the system which 
he early rejected. He had a profound sense 
not only of the dignity of human nature, but 
of the dignity of human life. In idealizing 
human life he must still be considered as 
giving some fresh and new interpretations 
of it, and his discourses form, like Chan- 
ning’s, an addition to American literature, 
as well as a contribution to the theology of 
Unitarianism. He defended men from the 
assaults of Calvinists, as Channing had de- 
fended Man. Carlyle speaks somewhere of 
“this dog-hole of a world ;” Dewey consid- 
ered it, with all its errors and horrors, as a 
good world on the whole, and as worthy of 
the Divine beneficence. 

The work which may be said to have| 
bridged over the space which separated 
Channing from Theodore Parker was Aca- 
demical Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures and 
Antiquities, by Dr. John G. Palfrey, Professor 
of Biblical Literature in the University of 
Cambridge, published in 1838, but which 
had doubtless influenced the students who 
had listened to them many years before 
their publication. This book is noticeable 
for the scholarly method by which most of 
the miracles recorded in the Old Testament 
are explained on natural principles, and the 
calm, almost prim and polite, exclusion of 
miracle from the Hebrew®criptures. Ac- 
cepting miracle when he considered it nec- 
essary, Dr. Palfrey broke the spell and charm, 
at least among Unitarian students of theol- 
ogy, which separated the Hebrew Bible from 
other great works which expressed the re- 
ligions mind of the human race; and his 
Academical Lectures remain as a palpable 
landmark in the progress of American ra- 
tionalism. 

But probably the greatest literary result 
of the Unitarian revolt was the appearance 
in our literature of such a phenomenon as 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. He came from a 
race of clergymen; doubtless much of his 
elevation of character and austere sense of 
the grandeur of the moral sentiment is his 
by inheritance; but after entering the min- 
istry he soon found that even Unitarianism | 
was a limitation of his intellectual inde- | 
pendence to which he could not submit; | 

and, in the homely New England phrase, | 
“he set up on his account,” responsible for | 
nobody, and not responsible to any body. | 
His radicalism penetrated to the very root | 
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of dissent, for it was founded on the ides 
that in all organizations, social, political, 
and religious, there must an element 
which checks the free exercise of individual 
thought; and the free exercise of his indi- 
vidual thinking he determined should be 
controlled by nothing instituted and au- 
thoritative on the planet. 


be 


Descartes him- 
self did not begin his philosophizing with 
amore complete self-emancipation from all 
the opinions generally accepted by man- 
kind. But Descartes was a reasoner; Em- 
erson is a seer and a poet; and he was the 
last man to attempt to overthrow accredit- 
ed systems in order to substitute for them 
a dogmatic system of his own. In his view 
of the duty of “man thinking,” this course 
would have been to violate his fundamental 
principle, which was that nobody “could 
lay copyright on the world ;” that no theo- 
ry could include nature; that the greatest 
thinker and discoverer could only add a 
few items of information to what the hu- 
man mind had previously won from “the 
vast and formless infinite ;” and that the 
true work of a scholar was not to inclose 


| the field of matter and mind by a system 


which encircled it, but to extend our knowl- 


edge in straight lines, leading from the van- 


ishing points of positive knowledge into the 
illimitable unknown spaces beyond. Emer- 
son’s peculiar sphere was psychology. By 
a certain felicity of his nature he was a 
non-combatant; indifferent to logic, he sup- 
pressed all the processes of his thinking, 
and announced its results in affirmations ; 
and none of the asperities which commonly 
afflict the apostles of dissent ever ruffled 
the serene spirit of this universal dissenter. 
He could never be seduced into controversy. 
He was assailed both as an atheist and as a 
pantheist ; as a writer so obscure that no- 
body could understand what he meant, and 
also as a mere verbal trickster, whose only 
talent consisted in vivifying commonplaces, 
or in converting, by inversion, stale truisms 
into brilliant paradoxes; and all these va- 
rying charges had only the effect of lighting 
up his face with that queer, quizzical, in- 
scrutable smile, that amused surprise at the 
misconceptions of the people who attacked 
him, which is noticeable in all portraits and 
photographs of his somewhat enigmatical 
countenance. His method was very simple 
and very hard. It consisted in growing up 
to a level with thie spiritual objects he per- 
ceived, and his elevation of thought was 
thus the sign and accompaniment of a cor- 
responding elevation of character. In his 
case, as in the case of Channing, there was 
an unconscious return to Jonathan Ed- 
wards, and to all the great divines whose 
“souls had sight” of eternal verities. What 
the orthodox saints called the Holy Ghost, 
he, without endowing it with personality, 
called the Over Soul. He believed with 
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them that in God we live and move and 
have our being; that only by communica- 
ting with this Being can we have any vital 
individuality ; and that the record of a com- 
munication with Him or It was the most 
valuable of all contributions to literature, 
whether theological or human. The no- 
blest passages in his writings are those in 
which he celebrates this august and gra- 
cious communion of the Spirit of God with 
the soul of man; and they are the most se- 
rious, solemn, and uplifting passages which 
can perhaps be found in our literature. 
Here was a man who had earned the right 
to utter these noble truths by patient medi- 
tation and clear insight. Carlyle exclaim- 
ed, in a preface to an English edition of one 
of Emerson’s later volumes: “ Here comes 
our brave Emerson, with news from the em- 
pyrean!” That phrase exactly hits Emer- 
son as a transcendental thinker. His in- 
sights were, in some sense, revelations; he 
could “ gossip on the eternal politics ;” and 
just at the time when science, relieved from 
the pressure of theology, announced mate- 
rialistic hypotheses with more than the con- 


fidence with which the bigots of theological | 


creeds had heretofore announced their dog- 
mas, this serene American thinker had won 
his way into all the centres of European 
intelligence, and delivered his quiet protest 
against every hypothesis which put in peril 
the spiritual interests of humanity. It is 
curious to witness the process by which 
this heresiarch has ended in giving his evi- 





of Beauty, both in its abstract quality as 
the “awful loveliness” which such poets 
as Shelley celebrated, and in the more eon- 
crete expression by which it fascinates or- 
dinary minds. His imaginative faculty, 
both in the conception and creation of 
beauty, is uncorrupted by any morbid sen- 
timent. His vision reaches to the very 
sources of beauty—the beauty that cheers, 
The great majority even of eminent poets 
are “saddest when they sing.” They con- 
trast life with the beautiful possibilities of 
life which their imaginations suggest, and 
though their discontent with the actual] 
may inspire by the energy of its utterance, 
it tends also to depress by emphasizing the 
| impossibility of realizing the ideals it de- 
picts. But the perception of beauty in na- 
ture or in human nature, whether it be the 
beauty of a flower or of a soul, makes Em- 
erson joyous and glad; he exults in cele- 
brating it, and he communicates to his 
readers his own ecstatic mood. He has 
been a diligent student of many literatures 
and many religions; but all his quotations 
from them show that he rejects every thing 
|in his manifold readings which does not 
| tend to cheer, invigorate, and elevate, which 
| is not nutritious food for the healthy human 
}soul. If he is morbid in any thing, it is in 
| his comical hatred of all forms of physical, 
| mental, and moral disease. He agrees with 
| Dr. Johnson in declaring that “every man 
|is a rascal as soon as he is sick.” “TI once 
asked,” he says, “a clergyman in a retired 











dence, or rather his experience, that God is | town who were his companions—what men 
not the Unknowable of Herbert Spencer, | of ability he saw. He replied that he spent 
but that, however infinitely distant He may | his time with the sick and the dying. I 
be from the human understanding, He is| said he seemed to me to need quite other 
still intimately near to the human soul. | company, and all the more that he had this; 


And Emerson knows by experience what | 
the word soul really means! 
“Were she a body, how could she remain 
Within the body, which is less than she? 
Or how could she the world’s great shape contain, 
And in our narrow breasts containéd be? 
** All bodies are confined within some place, 
But she all place within herself confines; 
All bodies have their measure and their space, 
But who can draw the soul’s dimensive lines?” 


In an unpublished speech at a celebra 
tion of Shakspeare’s birthday, he spoke of 
Shakspeare as proving to us that “the soul 


of man is deeper, wider, higher than the | 


Phe 


spaces of astronomy ;” and in another con- 
nection he says that “a man of thought 
must feel that thought is the parent of the 
universe,” that “the world is saturated with 
deity and with law.” 

It is this depth of spiritual experience 
and subtilty of spiritual insight which dis- 
tinguish Emerson from all other Ameri- 
can authors, and make him an elementary 
power as well as an elementary thinker. 
The singular attractiveness, however, of his 
writings comes from his intense perception 


for if people were sick and dying to any pur- 
| pose, we should leave all and go to them, 
| but, as far as I had observed, they were as 
| frivolous as the rest, and sometimes much 
more frivolous.” Indeed, Emerson, glorying 
in his own grand physical and moral health, 
| and fundamentally brave, is impatient of 
all the weaknesses of humanity, especially 
| those of men of genius. He never could be 
made to recognize the genius of Shelley, ex- 
|cept in a few poems, because he was dis- 
gusted with the wail that persistently runs 
through Shelley’s wonderfully imaginative 
poetry. In his taste, as in his own practice 
as a writer, he is a stout believer in the de- 
sirableness and efficacy of mental tonics, 
| and a severe critic of the literature of dis- 
content and desperation. He looks curious- 
ly on while 4 poet rages against destiny 
and his own miseries, and puts the ironical 
query, “Why so hot, my little man?” His 
ideal of manhood was originally derived 
from the consciousness of his own some- 
what haughty individuality, and it has been 
fed by his study of the poetic and histor- 
ic records of persons who have dared to 








do heroic 
thoughts. Beauty is never absent from his | 
celebration of these, but it is a beauty that | 
never enfeebles, but always braces and 

cheers. 

Take the six or eight volumes in which 
Emerson’s genius and character are embod- | 
ied—that is, in which he has converted truth | 
into life, and life into more truth—and you 
are dazzled on every page by his superabun- 
dance of compactly expressed reflection and | 
his marvelous command of all the resources | 
of imaginative illustration. Every para- | 
eraph is literally “rammed with life.” A 
fortnight’s meditation is sometimes con- 
densed in a sentence of a couple of lines. 
Almost every word bears the mark of delib- 
erate thought in its selection. The most 
evanescent and elusive spiritual phenome- | 
na, which occasionally flit before the steady 
vaze of the inner eye of the mind, are fixed 
in expressions which have the solidity of | 
marble. The collection of these separate | 
insights into nature and human life he iron- 
ically calls an essay; and much criticism 
has been wasted in showing that the apho- | 
ristic and axiomatic sentences are often con- 
nected by mere juxtaposition on the page, 
and not by logical relation with each other, 
and that at the end we have no perception | 
of a series of thoughts leading up to a clear} 
idea of the general theme. This criticism | 
is just; but in reading Emerson we have} 
not to do with such economists of thought | 
as Addison, Johnson, and Goldsmith—with | 
the writers of the Spectator, the Rambler, and | 
the Citizen of the World. Emerson’s so-called | 
essay sparkles with sentences which might | 
be made the texts for numerous ordinary | 
essays; and his general title, it may be add- | 
ed,is apt to be misleading. He is fragment- | 
ary in composition because he is a fanatic 
for compactness; and every paragraph, some- | 
times every sentence, is a record of an in- | 
sight. Hence comes the impression that his | 
sentences are huddled together rather than 
artistically disposed. Still, with all this| 
lack of logical order, he has the immense 
advantage of suggesting something new to | 
the diligent reader after he has read him for | 
the fiftieth time. 

It is also to be said of Emerson that he is 
one of the wittiest and most practical as | 
well as one of the profourdest of American 
writers, that his wit, exercised on the ordi- 
nary affairs of life, is the very embodiment | 
of brilliant good sense, that he sometimes | 
rivals Franklin in humorous insight, and 
that both his wit and humor obey that law | 
of beauty which governs every other exer- | 
cise of his peculiar mind. He has many de- | 
fects and eccentricities exasperating to the 
critic who demands symmetry in the men- 
tal constitution of the author whose pecul- 
iar merits he is eager to acknowledge. He 
occasionally indulges, too, in some strange 
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acts and dared to utter heroic| freaks of intellectual and moral caprice 


which his own mature judgment should con- 
demnu—the same pen by which they were 
recorded being used to blot them out of 
existence. They are audacities, but how 
unlike his grand audacities! In short, they 
are somewhat small audacities, unworthy 
of him and of the subjects with which he 
deals—escapades of epigram on topics which 
should have exacted the austerest exercise 
of his exceptional faculty of spiritual in- 
sight. Nothing, however, which can be said 
against him touches his essential quality 
of manliness, or lowers him from that rank 
of thinkers in whom the seer and the poet 
combine to give the deepest results of med- 
itation in the most exquisite forms of vital 
beauty. And then how superb and anima- 
ting is his lofty intellectual courage! “The 
soul,” he says, “is in her native realm, and 
it is wider than space, older than time, 
wide as hope, rich as love. Pusillanimity 
and fear she refuses with a beautiful scorn, 
They are not for her who putteth on her 
coronation robes, and goes through univers- 
al love to universal power.” 

Emerson, though in some respects con- 
nected with the Unitarian movement as 
having been a minister of the denomina- 
tion, soon cut himself free from it, and was 
as independent of that form of Christian 
faith as he was of other forms. He drew 
from all quarters, and whatever fed his re- 
ligious sense of mystery, of might, of beauty, 
and of Deity was ever welcome to his soul. 
As he was outside of all religious organiza- 
tions, and never condescended to enter into 
any arguinent with his opponents, he was 
soon allowed silently to drop out of theo- 
logical controversy. But a fiercer and more 
combative spirit now appeared to trouble 


| the Unitarian clergymen—a man who con- 


sidered himself a Unitarian minister, who 
had for Calvinism a stronger repulsion than 
Channing or Norton ever felt, and who at- 
tempted to drag on his denomination to con- 
clusions at which most of its members stood 


aghast. 


This man was Theodore Parker, a born 
controversialist, who had the challenging 


| chip always on his shoulder, which he in- 


vited both his Unitarian and his orthodox 
brethren to knock off. There never was a 
man who more gloried in a fight. If any 
theologians desired to get into a controversy 
with him as to the validity of their opposing 
beliefs, he was eager to give them as much 
The persecution he 
most keenly felt was the persecution of in- 
attention and silence. He was the Luther 
of radical Unitarianism. When the Unita- 
rian societies refused fellowship with his 
society, he organized a church of his own, 
and made it one of the most powerful in 
New England. There was nothing but dis- 
ease which could check and nothing but 
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death which could close his controversial 


activity. He became the champion of rad- | 


ical as against conservative Unitarianism, 


and the persistent adversary even of the | 


most moderate Calvinism. Besides his work 
in these fields of intellectual effort, he threw 
himself literally head - foremost —and his 
head was large and well stored—into every 


anpopular reform which he could aid by his | 
will, his reason, his learning, and his mor- 


al power. He was among the leaders in 
the attempt to apply the rigid maxims of 
Christianity to practical life; and many 
orthodox clergymen, who combined with 
him in his assaults on intemperance, slav- 
ery, and other hideous evils of our civiliza- 
tion, almost condoned his theological here- 
sies in their admiration of his fearlessness 


in practical reforms. He was an enormous | 


reader and diligent student, as well as a 
resolute man of affairs. He also had great 
depth and fervency of piety. His favorite 
hymn was “Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 
While assailing what the great body of 


New England people believed to be the} 
foundations of religion, he startled vigorous | 


orthodox reasoners by his confident teach- 


ing that every individual soul had a con- | 


sciousness of its immortality independent 
of revelation, and superior to the results 


of all the modern physical researches which | 
seemed to place it in doubt. Indeed, his 


own incessant activity was an argument for 
the soul’s immortality. In spite of all the 
outside calls on his energies, he found time 


to attend strictly to his ministerial duties, | 


to make himself one of the most accom- 
plished theological and general scholars in 
New England, and to write and translate 
books which required deep study and pa- 
tient thought. The physical frame, stout 
as it was, at last broke down—his mind still 
busy in meditating new works which were 


never to be written. Probably no other | 


clergyman of his time, not even Mr. Beech- 
er, drew his society so closely to himself, 
and became the object of so much warm 
personal attachment and passionate devo- 


tion. Grim as he appeared when, arrayed | 


in his theological armor, he went forth to 
battle, he was, in private intercourse, the 


gentlest, most genial, and most affectionate | 


of men. And it is to be added that few or- 
thodox clergymen had a more intense re- 
ligious faith in the saving power of their 
doctrines than Theodore Parker had in the 
regenerating efficacy of his rationalistic con- 
victions. When Luther was dying, Dr. Jo- 
nas said to him, “ Reverend father, do you 
die in implicit reliance on the faith you have 
taught?” And from those lips, just closing 
in death, came the steady answering “Yes.” 
Theodore Parker’s answer to such a ques- 
tion, put to him on his death-bed, would 
have been the same. 
Boston. Epwin P. WHIPPLE. 


MY GEORGIE. 
| J HAVE been asked to tell the story; but, 
if I tell it at all, it must be in my own 
| way. I’m an old woman now, and if I ram- 
ble and maunder at times, why, perhaps you 
would do the same if you were sixty years 
old. It wasn’t necessary to see through a 
millstone to see that one of the girls loved 
him with her whole heart, while the other— 
But there! I have got into the middle of the 
story, and haven’t told you the beginning 
yet. 

There wasn’t any great harm in Ida—] 
believe that thoroughly—but the child was 
| too much of a kitten to know her own mind. 

Pretty? Oh yes, very pretty, even to my 
old eyes; just the sort of beauty that old 
age likes, with plenty of light and color 
about it—great soft dark eyes, and heaps 
of dark tangled hair, and the bloom of the 
| damask rose on her soft oval cheeks. She 
| was a good little thing in the main, but fan- 
ciful and flighty and capriciéus as a will-o’- 
the-wisp, and with a whole store-house of 
romance treasured up in her foolish little 
brain. It was really as good as a play to 
see that dainty, luxurious little creature 
sitting there in her silks and laces, talking 
| about self-sacrifice and the pleasure of work- 
ing and economizing for the man one loved. 
Work and economy, forsooth! and she knew 
about as much of either as a mollusk does 
'of algebra. Not that I know what a mol- 
| lusk is—Heaven forbid !—but it seems to be 
| the fashion now to talk the most of what 
| you understand the least. Yes, Ida was a 
nice little thing, bright and good-natured, 
and generous in an impulsive, open-handed 
way; but, bless you! she had about as much 
power of loving in her as a kitten. She 
could like people and be fond of them, and 
all that sort of thing, as long as every thing 
was smooth and pleasant; but at the first 
touch of adversity—puff! her little rush- 
light of love was out with a whiff, instead 
of burning up clearer and stronger and 
fiercer for the blast, as it ought to do if it 
were the right sort. 

What is the use of being hard upon the 
child, though, for what she could no more 
help than she could the mole upon her cheek, 
which troubled her so? Love is a gift and 
| a talent, like any other. Some people have 

it and some haven’t, and whether it is a gift 
|to be prayed for or not is a question my 
poor old brain can not pretend to settle. I 
| believe in it yet, old as I am, and I believe 
| in insanity, but it’s precious little ve seen 
| of either the one or the other. They say we 
| are all crazy, more or less, only in most peo- 
ple it never comes out very strong, and per- 
haps it’s much the same with love. I sup- 
| pose most of us have more or less of the 
commodity lying loose about us, ready to be 
i squandered on any body that comes along. 
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People in general are satistied to dribble it 
out, here a little and there a little, until it 
is all gone, and nobody the better for it— 
or the worse. Once in a while, though, you 
come across somebody who has hoarded up 
the whole stock, and kept it intact until the 
one comes along who claims it all. Is that 
the better way? T’msurelIcan’ttell. It all 
depends upon who comes in for it at the end. 

Georgie was one of that kind, I think: a 
little mite of a creature, with none of Ida’s 
brightness or bloom about her, but taking, 
in her way, too, with the look of quiet reso- 
lution about the square chin and firm little 
mouth, and the wistful, yearning spirit that 
seemed always peeping out of the blue-gray 
eyes. Soft brown hair, and a fair, quiet lit- 
tle face that could wake up and sparkle with 
life when any thing stirred or amused her-— 
that was Georgie. And both of the girls 
thought they loved him, though what there 
was about him that was so wonderfully at- 
tractive I never could see. A good-looking 
young fellow enough, tall and manly, with 
a brown mustache, and a clear frank look in 
his brown eyes. You see hundreds as good 
as he every day, and what there was about 
him— Well, well, girls are mysteries, and 
very different from what they were when I 
was young. Then we didn’t consider it prop- 
er to talk, or even think, about such things. 
We took the good the gods gave us in that 
line, and were thankful; or if we didn’t 
choose to take it, we went without, and nev- 
er vexed our heads about any “might have 
beens.” That’s what I did, and I’m none 
the worse for it now. Perhaps, though, if 
Georgie’s father— But that is all over and 
done with long ago. Sometimes I think, 
though, that that may be the reason I love 
the girl so well—better, yes, certainly bet- 


ter, than Ida, though she is my own niece. 


But here I am maundering on about my | 
own views and my own thoughts and my | 


own feelings, and haven’t told you who they 
all are yet. Ida, you see, is my niece—Ida 
Merton, my brother’s only child. 
is Georgie Gresham, a distant connection of 
Ida’s, who lives in the house, but supports 
herself by giving music lessons. Such a pa- 
tient, plucky, indomitable little mite as she 


is, trudging out in all weathers, and coming | 
back pale and tired, but with never a com- | 


plaint from her firm little lips, and always 


with a bright smile and a cheerful word for | 


“Aunt Jeanie,” as she too calls me. I be- 


lieve the child really does love me; and so | 


does Ida, only hers is a different sort of love. 
You feel that if you were away, Ida would 


love a stick, or a stone, or any thing that | 


might happen to be in your place ; but Geor- 
gie would never forget you—never. The 
young man is Mark Drayton, and he is only 
a clerk in my brother’s store, but, for all 
that, he is of good birth and breeding. The 
wheel of fortune has strange ups and downs, 


Georgie | 


and he was glad enough of the place when 
Mr. Merton sought him out and offered it to 
him, in memory of early benefits which in 
had received from young Drayton’s father. 
Neither of them had ever had any reason to 
repent the step, for Mark had proved to be 
steady and honorable, with rare flashes of 
what was almost like a genius for business, 
if there can be such a thing. He had risen 
steadily, until it was quite understood that 
next year he was to be a partner in the 
large wholesale and retail dry-goods house 
of Merton and Co. All things considered, 
he would not have been such a bad match 
for Ida, only that I knew the child did not 
really care about him, and there was Geor- 
gie breaking her proud, patient little heart 
for his sake, and nobody saw it but one old 
woman, who had been through it all her- 
self, and knew what it meant. It was hard 
enough for her sometimes, but she was not 
the kind to fret or bemoan herself. 
Of course the young man was caught by 
Ida’s witcheries, for the little puss was as 
fond of admiration as a cat is of sparrows, 
and spared no pains to fascinate him. | 
wonder that the two girls continued as good 
friends as they did; but I think Georgie saw 
that Ida was not really to blame, and was 
only acting out her nature, in perfect igno- 
rance of the deadly hurt which she was in- 
flicting upon her friend. For though Geor- 
gie had told her of*her long, long friendship 
with Mark Drayton when he was only a 
poor struggling clerk, she had never told 
of the looks and words and ways with which 
he had won away her heart before either of 
them knew it. Not that the young man 
was dishonorable either. She had been his 
only friend in those days, you see. That 
was while her widowed mother was still 
| living and Georgie was living with her. It 
| was not until after her mother died that 
the girl came to live in Mr. Merton’s house. 
Sympathy and friendship are very sweet, 
and Georgie had been patient and tender 
and true, and the young man had learned 
| to think of her as a sister, and perhaps al- 

most to love her as something more, but it 

all seemed so hopeless that he never spoke. 
| And then he met Ida, and was dazzled and be- 
witched by her, and so Georgie was eclipsed 
for a while—only for a while, I felt sure, if 
he and Ida could but be kept from commit- 
ting themselves until both had had time to 
| wake up from their foolish dream. 

That evening, though, I began to fear 
that the rash young things would take mat- 
| ters into their own hands. Mark always 
| did run about the house like a tame cat; 
| there were few evenings that did not find 
| him in our drawing-room. No doubt it was 

very good for the young man, and kept him 
out of a great deal of mischief, but I could 
| not help thinking sometimes that he was 
|not the only one to be considered. That 
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evening Ida exerted all her witchery. Such | and ears could perceive both, w 


a bright, sparkling little puss as she was 
when she chose! It was not what she said; 
that was well enough in its way, but nei- 
ther remarkably wise nor witty, but so en- 
forced and pointed by droopings of the long 
lashes, and poutings of the red lips, and 
flashings of the dark eyes, and flutterings 
of the little white hands, that even an old 
woman like me couldn’t help forgetting for 
a while what nonsense the whole thing was, 
and being carried away and captivated and 
fascinated in spite of herself. And all the 
while my little Georgie sat there, with her 
pale face and her gentle quiet ways and her 
quaint little words, just the same as ever, 
for any thing they could see. And if I fan- 
cied now and then that there was a quick 
satching of her breath or a passing con- 
traction of her pretty forehead, why, per- 
haps it was only my fancy. I tried to think 
so, at all events. 

Presently they began to talk of the opera, 
and Ida declared, with her pretty hands 
clasped, that she adored Nilsson. Didn’t 
Mr. Drayton think she was just divine? 
And oh! what would she give to see her in 
Faust? Somehow she never had seen her 
in that, and she was sure she must be a per- 
fect Marguerite. Did Mr. Drayton know 
that that was the opera for to-morrow night, 
ind perhaps that might be the last time it 
would be given? 

And Ida stopped, with her hands still 
clasped and her eyes fixed on the young 
man. I declare I could have boxed her 
pretty pink ears. Georgie could not have 
done it; but then things that would have 
seemed forward and unmaidenly in other 
girls, in Ida seemed so simple and artless 
and unconscious that you could not be dis- 
gusted with her. 

Of course there was nothing for Mr. Dray- 
ton to do but to say that he would be de- 
lighted to escort her. I caught one swift 
glance from Georgie’s eyes, and then I re- 
membered that he was to have taken her 
on that very evening to hear a celebrated 
pianist who was setting the whole city wild ; 
but Georgie did not speak. She was only a 
friend and a sister, and must learn to be 
quietly put aside when others claimed his 
services. Perhaps the young man’s con- 
science smote him a little, for he was un- 
usually gentle and attentive in his ways 
to Georgie that evening, and I heard him 
say, 

“You know, Georgie, that he will be here 
for some time, and any night will do for 
him, but Nilsson may not appear as Margue- 
rite again.” 

“Ob yes, it is all right. I quite under- 
stand,” said Georgie; and if his ear was not 
quick enough to detect the little quiver in 
her voice, nor his eye sharp enough to see 
the flutter of her lip, though my old eyes 
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hose fault 
was that? 


Love is blind, they say ; but acalnm, friend. 
ly indifference is blinder than any mole. 

I scarcely saw Georgie the next day, but 
Ida was in and out, bright and blithe as us. 
ual. When the evening came, both the girls 
were in the drawing-room. Ida was radi- 
ant. Her dress was of black silk, but alj 
tricked off with soft fine laces, with flecks 
of scarlet here and there. Scarlet fuchsias 
nodded in her hair and drooped at her dain- 
ty throat. Georgie looked like a pale shad- 
ow beside her, in her soft gray gown, unre- 
lieved by a single dash of color, but, to my 
eyes, so sweet and fair in her brave, quiet 
composure, 

Well, the evening crept slowly on, and 
Ida grew impatient, flashing hither and 
thither in her quick, restless way, while 
Georgie, half hidden in the shadow of the 
curtains, knitted on steadily at some piec 
of soft fleecy work, apparently unmoved. 
The carriage had been waiting at the door 
for an hour, and still no sign of Mark. 

Just as Ida was for the fortieth time ap- 
pealing to us to know if it were not the 
strangest thing we ever heard of, and where 
in the world could he be, the door opened, 
and Mr. Merton entered. A tall, fine-look- 
ing man was this brother of mine, with sil- 
ver hair and clear blue eyes, and the port 
and bearing of a gentleman of the old school, 
with the polished courtesy of that by-gone 
class teo, and the dignified calm which scarce 
any thing could ruffle. So it startled us to 
see a shadow on his face, which deepened 
after the quick glance which he cast around 
the room. 

“What is the matter, brother Paul?” I 
asked; and both girls looked up. 

“T am vexed and puzzled,” was his reply 
—a most unusual one for him. “I came in 
hoping against hope to find Mark Drayton 
here. You have seen nothing of him ?” 

Mark Drayton! Ida listened in earnest 
now, and even Georgie dropped her work. 

“Tt is a most perplexing thing,” he went 
on. “I would stake my life on the young 
fellow’s truth and honor; yet what can have 
become of him?” 

Become of him! A perfect hurricane of 
questions arose; only Georgie was silent as 
death in her obscure corner. As soon as 
Ida could be induced to listen and let the 
rest hear, brother Paul told his story. 

How that in the morning a lady had enter- 
ed the store, a lady regal in silks and laces, 
more regal in port and bearing, so brother 
Paul said, tall and fair, with great flashing 
hazel eyes, and hair of palest gold. How 
that this lady, after inspecting and lavish- 
ly ordering tbe richest and costliest goods, 
velvets, silks of every shade, laces —old 
point, Honiton, guipure, Mechlin—“ enough 
to dress you from head to foot, Ida”—had 
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suddenly discovered that she had forgotten And how was it with Ida? The child, at 
her purse and check-book. In sore perplex- | first, was the most wretched of any of us, 
itv, she had sent her card to Mr. Merton— | and yielded to her feelings without restraint. 
Mrs. Launce D’Arleton was the name it bore | But when the first horrible shock was over 
_with a request for aninterview. Explain-|—how shall I express it? I think the long 
ing that she was obliged to leave town that | misery of suspense bored her. She could 
afternoon, she begged him to send a trusty | never endure ennui, and sad and shocking 
clerk in the carriage with her to receive | as it may be, there is a certain dreadful 
and bring back the money. ennui in all protracted grief. She grew tired 
“So,” said brother Paul, in conclusion, “I | of it, tired of waiting and hoping and fear- 
asked Mark to go as a personal favor. It is | ing, tired of our sad faces, tired, most of all, 
hardly his business, but I thought I could | of the long strain of grief on her light, care- 
trust him.” . less nature. So at last it was really a re- 
“Well, papa?” said Ida, as he paused. | lief to her to open her ears to the rumors 
“Well, that is all,” said brother Paul. and suspicions which circulated among those 
“All, papa? But where is Mark?” | who did not know Mark as we did. It jus- 
“Ah! that is the question. Since he en-| tified her in casting aside the show of sad- 
tered the carriage with Mrs. D’Arleton, noth- | ness, which had already ceased to be any 
ing has been seen of him. The sum was a| thing but a show, and when a doubt was 
large one, and whether he has yielded to the | once entertained, it was easy for it to be- 
sudden temptation—but that is impossible. | come a settled angry conviction. 
Yet foul play, the only alternative, seems Well, time passed on, as it always does, 
equally impossible. I have set the police! whether its foot falls on roses or on break- 
on the track, but I am utterly bafiled and| ing hearts. We were all collected in the 
bewildered.” | drawing-room. How well I remember the 
I can not pretend to describe the scene} scene! The room was lighted only by the 
that followed this announcement. I know | wood fire, which sent its fine flickers waver- 
that for a moment there was dead silence in | ing over floor and ceiling. Georgie sat on 
the room. We were all, I think, too much | a low ottoman. How thin her face looked 
shocked and stunned to speak. Ida still) as the bright lights and deep shadows chased 
stood in the middle of the floor, with a face | each other across it! She was dressed in 
from which every vestige of color had fled. | black, put on, perhaps, poor child! as a si- 
Then Georgie came forward, and, as if her| lent emblem of thie sorrow that had almost 
movement had snapped the spell, the silence | died into hopelessness. Ida was at the oth 
broke up suddenly— questions, surmises, | er side of the room, talking to young Somer- 
doubts, suspicions, set aside as soon as form-| by, who had dropped in, just as she used to 
ed, for none of us could really suspect of any | talk to Mark, with the same pretty gestures, 
evil-doing the young man whom we had| the same arch inflections, the same soft, 
known so long and so well. But all came| ringing laughter. How could she? But it 
back to the one horrible, unanswerable ques- | was the child’s nature. I dared not forget 
tion, Where could he be? that, or I should have hated her for her 
I can only tell the story from my own | fickleness and heartlessness. 
point of view, and there is no use in my| Suddenly the door into the hall opened. 
trying to enter into the details of the police | And who stood there, a black figure sh¥rp- 
search, of the rewards offered, of the clews | ly defined against the glare of light? For 
which they thought they had found, but | an instant we all sat mute and motionless, 
which invariably led to nothing. Had the| uncertain, I think, whether it was a ghost 
sarth opened and swallowed up Mark and| or not. For we had become so sure, Georgie 
that mysterious woman, they could not have | and I, that he was dead, you see, though 
disappeared more utterly. The detective! neither of us had breathed the suspicion to 
system was a mystery past our comprehen- | the other, nor would we have acknowledged 
sion, and we could do nothing but sit at) it had we been taxed with it. For an in- 
home and wait, deluded with fresh hopes or | stant we sat so, and then with a low cry of 
sickened by fresh fears as day after day | “Mark! oh, Mark! is it you at last?” Geor- 
crept slowly on. | gie sprang forward, her face all lighted up 
You understand that, apart from the hor-| with eager joy and triumph. 
ror of the mystery so suddenly thrust into| But he? He scarcely noticed her—my 
our midst, my heart was wrung for Georgie, | poor little Georgie! just took her hand me- 
bearing her burden of anguish so patiently. | chanically as he peered into the shadows. 
Day by day her little face grew paler and| “Ida!” I exclaimed, sharply, for the child 
thinner, and the wistful, yearning look deep- | had never stirred, though she saw him well 
ened in her eyes, and her lips were more firm- | enough. 
ly set in their resolute line. But I knew that Then she came forward, slowly and re- 
her dread was only of his death; I knew) luctantly. I think she was frightened, for 
that no shadow of a doubt of his truth and | she hated tragedy with every fibre of her 
honor had ever crossed her mind. | nature, and she had been living in the midst 
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of it for two weeks, and now its culmination 
in bodily shape stood before her. She did 
not know what to do. The kitten had noth- 
ing in her nature to enable her to rise to the 
level of such a crisis as this. She could nei- 
ther cast away her suspicions nor avow them 
boldly to his face. She just stood before 
him, with eyes half downcast, half averted, 
but with fear and suspicion and distrust 
written so legibly on every feature that the 
young man must have been blind indeed not 
to read that silent language. Not a word 
of welcome, not a question as to where he 
had been, nothing but that confused, blush- 
ing silence which the most easily deluded 
lover could never have mistaken for the ti- 
midity of love and joy. I think Mark was 
bewildered at first, but as he stood and gazed 
it her, gradually the meaning of it all grew 
plain to him, and his expression changed. I 
saw the pride and calm contempt slowly rise 
and overflow his face, as it were, as a wave 
may spread slowly over a low flat when the 
tide comes in. There was no anger in his 
look, no resentment. He seemed only like 
one who wakens slowly from a pleasant 
dream and realizes that it was but a dream. 
And then—then he turned to my Georgie at 
last, and over his face there came a glow 
and a light such as I had never seen there 
before, as he said, simply, 

“ But Georgie believed in me.” 

And she went to him and wept her heart 
away in his encircling arm, and I drew 
Ida softly away and left them. Young 
Somerby had had.sense enough to take him- 
self off before. So Georgie had won not 
much of a prize, after all, to my thinking; 
but if she was satisfied, that was all that 
Was necessary. 

Of course I was dying to hear Mark’s sto- 
ry, but I had not the heart to intrude upon 
them then. When he did tell it at last, it 
seemed more like a crazy dream than a so- 
ber, matter-of-fact episode of the nineteenth 
century. When he got into the carriage 
with Mrs. D’Arleton, she, it seems, began to 
talk in so brilliant and fascinating a man- 
ner that he did not notice the direction in 
which they were driving until they stopped 
before a large building, which he recognized 
as the lunatic asylum. Requesting him to 
wait a few minutes, as she had business in- 
side, she left him. Shortly afterward he 
was greeted politely by the doctor in charge, 
who came to the carriage and, addressing 
him as Mr. D’Arleton, requested him to step 
out for a minute. Mark disclaimed the 
name, but for this Dr. Langley was pre- 
pared, as Mrs. D’Arleton had told him that 
her husband was the victim of a strange 
hallucination, believing himself a clerk in 
the house of Merton and Co., and giving his 
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one or two of the men who advanced to 
seize him, and conducted himself generally 
so like a lunatic that there was no room for 
doubt of Mrs. D’Arleton’s story in any mind. 
Of course he was overpowered at last and 
taken into the building, catching a glimpse 
as he passed of Mrs. D’Arleton in an attitude 
of bitter but most becoming grief. She had 
taken the precaution to pay his board a 
month in advance, thus securing his deten- 
tion long enough to allow her to escape 
with her booty. As time went on and he 
became calmer, his entreaties to be confront- 
ed with Mr. Merton, which at first had been 
treated as mere ravings, began to make more 
impression. At last Dr. Langley, meeting Mr. 
Merton accidentally, mentioned the circum- 
stance, and the result, of course, was Mark’s 
release. 

So there is my story, and if it is not artist- 
ically handled, why, I am an old woman, as 
I told you, and not used to such things. To 
me the chief interest centred in Georgie, and 
if I have made her the principal figure, and 
rather slurred over Mark’s adventures, it is 
partly for that.reason and partly because, 
beyond the bare outline, we could not get 
much out ofhim. He had suffered too much, 
I suppose, during his incarceration to let his 
mind dwell upon it willingly. Mrs. D’Arle- 
ton was never traced ; but whenever we take 
up a paper and read of a successful swin- 
dling operation, we look at each other and 
wonder, “ Was it she?” 

Georgie and Mark are very happy, if we 
may judge by appearances, and I think we 
may. Ida has outgrown her suspicions, and 
Mark has forgiven her for them, but the old 
glamour is gone forever, which is very for- 
tunate for all concerned. And if Ida and 
young Somerby should come to terms, why, 
I think it will be a very good thing, for 
there are no heights in the nature of either 
after which the other must strain in vain. 

So my task is done, and now I can lay 
down my pen and take my rest by the hearth 
where we have sat, Georgie and I, so many 
times, and where we have both dreamed our 
dreams—I of a darkened past, she of a dark- 
ened future. We dream them no more: and 
if her future is bright, I see beyond and 
above a future for me which is bright with 
a brightness that earth can never give. 


FAITH. 


Wuar shalt thou sing, O Soul, gifted with song, 
To whom therefore the Pain and Joy belong? 
Sit with thine ear to that great world of sound 
That rolls between the silences profound. 

Thou hearest Science, crying loud and far, 

**T find the deepest pearl; on farthest star 

I lay my certain finger; all is mine; 

I am the True, the Only, the Divine.” 

Reason, born blind, doth (sitting unaware 

Upon the “ mountain’s secret top”) declare, 





name as Mark Drayton. Recognizing the 
trap set for him, Mark, by his own account, 
lost his head for the moment, knocked down 





‘““That which I see I know, and that alone; 
There is no hidden sermon in the stone.” 

While Faith, deep-eyed as Love, with noiseless key 
Opens the unsuspected heaven to thee, 
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ELIOT, 








Let thy chief terror be of thine own soul: 
There, mid the throng of hurrying desires 


That trample o’er the des 


ud to seize their spoil, 


Lurks vengeance, footless, irresistible 
As exhalations laden with slow death, 


And o’er the fairest trooy 


» of captured joys 


Breathes pallid pestilence. 


BOOK I—THE SPOILED CHILD. 


| 
CHAPTER I. 
Men can do nothing without the make-believe of a 
beginning. Even Science, the strict measurer, is obliged 
to start with a make-believe unit, and must fix on a 
point in the stars’ unceasing journey when his sidereal 
clock shall pretend that time is at Naught. His less 
accurate grandmother, Poetry, has always been under- 
stood to start in the middle; but on reflection it ap- 
pears that her proceeding is not very different from 
his; since Science, too, reckons backward as well as 
forward, divides his unit into billions, and with his 
clock-finger at Naught, really sets off in medias res. 
No retrospect will take us to the true beginning ; and 
whether our prologue be in heaven or on earth, it is 
but a fraction of that all-presupposing fact with which 
our story sets out. 
ws she beautiful or not beautiful? and what 
was the secret of form or expression which 
gave the dynamic quality to her glance? Was the 
good or the evil genius dominant in those beams ? 
Probably the evil; else why was the effect that 
of unrest rather than of undisturbed charm ? 
Why was the wish to look again felt as coercion, 
and not as a longing in which the whole being 
consents ? 

She who raised these questions in Daniel De- 
ronda’s mind was occupied in gambling: not in 
the open air under a southern sky, tossing cop- 
pers on a ruined wall, with rags about her limbs; 
but in one of those splendid resorts which the 
enlightenment of ages has prepared for the same 
species of pleasure at a heavy cost of gilt mould- 
ings, dark-toned color, and chubby nudities, all 
correspondingly heavy—forming a suitable con- 
denser for human breath belonging, in great part, 
to the highest fashion, and not easily procurable 
to be breathed in elsewhere in the like propor- 
tion, at least by persons of little fashion. 

It was near four o’clock on a September day, 
so that the atmosphere was well brewed to visi- 
ble haze. There was deep stillness, broken only 
by a light rattle, a light chink, a small sweeping 
sound, and an occasional monotone in French, 
such as might be expected to issue from an in- 
geniously constructed automaton. Round two 
long tables were gatliered two serried crowds of 
human beings, all save one having their faces and 
attention bent on the tables. The one exception 
was a melancholy little boy, with his knees and 
calves simply in their natural clothing of epider- 
mis, but for the rest of his person in a fancy 


dress. He alone had his face turned toward the | 


doorway, and fixing on it the blank gaze of a be- 
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cizened ch'ld stationed as a masquerading adver- 
tisement on the platform of an itinerant show, 
stood close behind a lady deeply engaged at the 
roulette table. 

About this table fifty or sixty persons were 
assembled, many in the outer rows, where there 
was occasionally a deposit of new-comers, being 
mere spectators, only that one of them, usually 
a woman, might now and then be observed put- 
ting down a five-frane piece with a simpering air, 
just to see what the passion of gambling really 
was. Those who were taking their pleasure at a 
higher strength, and were absorbed in play, show- 
ed very distant varieties of European type: Li- 
vonian and Spanish, Greco-Italian and miscel- 
laneous German, English aristocratic and English 
plebeian. Here certainly was a striking admis- 
sion of human equality. The white bejeweled 
fingers of an English Countess were very near 
touching a bony, yellow, crab-like hand stretch- 
ing a bared wrist to clutch a heap of coin—a 
hand easy to sort with the square gaunt face, 
deep-set eyes, grizzled eyebrows, and ill-combed 
scanty hair, which seemed a slight metamorpho- 
sis of the vulture. And where else would her 
ladyship have graciously consented to sit by that 
dry-lipped feminine figure, prematurely old, with- 
| ered after short bloom, like her artificial flowers, 
| holding a shabby velvet reticule before her, and 
| occasionally putting in her mouth the point with 
which she pricked her card? There, too, very 
near the fair Countess, was a respectable hon- 
| don tradesman, blonde and soft-handed, his sleek 
| hair scrupulously parted behind and before, con- 
scious of circulars addressed to the nobility and 
| gentry, whose distinguished patronage enabled 
him to take his holidays fashionably, and to a 
certain extent in their distinguished company. 
| Not his the gambler’s passion that nullifies ap- 

petite, but a well-fed leisure, which in the inter- 
vals of winning money in business and spending 
| it showily, sees no better resource than win- 
|ning money in play and spending it yet more 
showily—reflecting always that Providence had 
|never manifested any disapprobation of his 
| amusement, and dispassionate enough to leave 
| off if the sweetness of winning much and seeing 
| others lose had turned to the sourness of losing 
;much and seeing others win. For the vice of 
| gambling lay in losing money at it. In his bear- 
jing there might be something of the tradesman, 
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but in his pleasures he was fit to rank with the 
owners of the oldest titles. Standing close to his 
chair was a handsome Italian, calm, statuesque, 
reaching across him to place the first pile of na- 
poleons from a new bagful just brought him by 
an envoy with a scrolled mustache. The pile 
was in half a minute pushed over to an old be- 
wigged woman with eyeglasses pinching her nose. 
There was a slight gleam, a faint mumbling smile 
about the lips of the old woman; but the statu- 
esque Italian remained impassive, and—probably 
secure in an infallible system which placed his 
foot on the neck of chance—immediately pre- 
pared a new pile. So did a man with the air 
of an emaciated beau or worn-out libertine, who 
looked at life through one eyeglass, and held out 
his hand tremulously when he asked for change. 
It could surely be no severity of system, but rath- 
er some dream of white crows, or the induction 
that the eighth of the month was lucky, which 
inspired the fierce yet tottering impulsiveness of 
his play. 

But while every single player differed marked- 
ly from every other, there was a certain uniform 
negativeness of expression which had the effect 
of a mask—as if they had all eaten of some root 
that for the time compelled the brains of each to 
the same narrow monotony of action, 

Deronda’s first thought when his eyes fell on 
this scene of dull, gas-poisoned absorption was 
that the gambling of Spanish shepherd-boys had 
seemed to him more enviable: so far Rousseau 
might be justified in maintaining that art and 
science had done a poor service to mankind. But 
suddenly he felt the moment become dramatic. 
His attention was arrested by a young lady who, 
standing at an angle not far from him, was the 
last to whom his eyes traveled. She was bend- 
ing and speaking English to a middle-aged lady 
seated at play beside her; but the next instant 
she returned to her play, and showed the full 
height of a graceful figure, with a face which 
might possibly be looked at without admiration, 
but could hardly be passed with indifference. 

The inward debate which she raised in Deronda 
gave to his eyes a growing expression of scrutiny, 
tending farther and farther away from the glow 
of mingled undefined sensibilities forming admi- 
ration. At one moment they followed the move- 
ments of the figure, of the arms and hands, as 
this problematic sylph bent forward to deposit 
her stake with an air of firm choice; and the 
next they returned to the face which, at present 
unaffected by beholders, was directed steadily to- 


ward the game. The sylph was a winner; and | 


as her taper fingers, delicately gloved in pale 
gray, were adjusting the coins- which had been 
pushed toward her in order to pass them back 
again to the winning point, she looked round her 
with a survey too markedly cold and neutral not 
to have in it a little of that nature which we call 
art concealing an inward exultation. 

But in the course of that survey her eyes met 
Deronda’s, and instead of averting them as she 
would have desired to do, she was unpleasantly 
conscious that they were arrested—how long ? 
The darting sense that he was measuring her and 
looking down on her as an inferior, that he was 
of different quality from the human dross around 
her, that he felt himself in a region outside and 
above her, and was examining her as a specimen 
of a lower order, roused a tingling resentment 














which stretched the moment with conflict. It 
did not bring the blood to her cheeks, but sent jt 
away from her lips. She controlled herself }y 
the help of an inward defiance, and without other 
sign of emotion than this lip-paleness turned to 
her play. But Deronda’s gaze seemed to hay; 
acted as an evil-eye. Her stake was gone, No 
matter; she had been winning ever since she 
took to roulette with a few napoleons at com 
mand, and had a considerable reserve. She had 
begun to believe in her luck, others had begun to 
believe in it: she had visions of being followed 
by a cortége who would worship her as a goddess 
of luck and watch her play as a directing augury, 
Such things had been known of male gamblers - 
why should not a woman have a like supremacy » 
Her friend and chaperon who had not wished her 
to play at first was beginning to. approve, only 
administering the prudent advice to stop at the 
right moment and carry money back to England 
—advice to which Gwendolen had replied that 
she cared for the excitement of play, not the 
winnings. On that supposition the present mo- 
ment ought to have made the flood tide in her 
ager experience of gambling. Yet when her 
next stake was swept away, she felt the orbits of 
her eyes getting hot, and the certainty she had 
(without looking) of that man still watching her 
was something like a pressure which begins to 
be torturing. The more reason to her why she 
should not flinch, but go on playing as if she 
were indifferent to loss or gain. Her friend 
touched her elbow and proposed that they should 
quit the table. For reply Gwendolen put ten 
louis on the same spot: she was in that mood 
of defiance in which the mind loses sight of any 
end beyond the satisfaction of enraged resistance, 
and with the puerile stupidity of a dominant im 
pulse includes luck among its objects of defiance. 
Since she was not winning strikingly, the next 
best thing was to lose strikingly. She controlled 
her muscles, and showed no tremor of mouth or 
hands. Each time her stake was swept off she 
doubled it. Many were now watching her, but 
the sole observation she was conscious of was 
Deronda’s, who, though she never looked toward 
him, she was sure had not moved away. Such a 
drama takes no long while to play out: develop- 
ment and catastrophe can often be measured by 
nothing clumsier than the moment-hand. “ Faites 
votre jeu, mesdames et messieurs,” said the auto- 
matic voice of destiny from between the mustache 
and imperial of the croupier; and Gwendolen’s 
arm was stretched to deposit her last poor heap 
of napoleons. ‘“ Le jeu ne va plus,” said destiny. 
And in five seconds Gwendolen turned from the 
table, but turned resolutely with her face toward 
Deronda and looked at him. There was a smile 
of irony in his eyes as their glances met; but it 
was at least better that he should have kept his 
attention fixed on her than that he should have 
disregarded her as one of an insect swarm who 
had no individual physiognomy. Besides, in spite 
of his superciliousness and irony, it was difficult 
to believe that he did not admire her spirit as 
well as her person: he was young, handsome, 
distinguished in appearance—not one of those 
ridiculous and dowdy Philistines who thought it 
incumbent on them to blight the gaming table 
with a sour look of protest as they passed by it. 
The general conviction that we are admirable 
does not easily give way before a single negative ; 
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rither when any of Vanity’s large family, male or 
female, find their performance received coldly, 
they are apt to believe that a little more of it will 
win over the unaccountable dissident. In Gwen- 
dolen’s habits of mind it had been taken for 
rranted that she knew what was admirable, and 
‘hat she herself was admired. This basis of her 
thinking had received a disagreeable concussion, 
ind reeled a little, but was not easily to be over- 
thrown. 

In the evening the same room was more sti- 
flingly heated, was brilliant with gas and with the 
costumes of many ladies who floated their trains 
ilong it or were seated on the ottomans. 

The Nereid in sea-green robes and silver orna- 
ments, with a pale sea-green feather fastened in 
silver falling backward over her green hat and 
light brown hair, was Gwendolen Harleth. She 
was under the wing, or rather soared by the shoul- 
der, of the lady who had sat by her side at the rou- 
lette table ; and with them was a gentleman with a 
white mustache and clipped hair: solid-browed, 
stiff, and German. They were walking about or 
standing to chat with acquaintances ; and Gwen- 
dolen was much observed by the seated groups. 

‘A striking girl—that Miss Harleth—unlike 
others. 


“Yes; she has got herself up as a sort of ser- | 
pent now, all green and silver, and winds her neck | 


about a little more than usual.” 

“Oh, she must always be doing something ex- 
traordinary. She is that kind of girl, I fancy. 
Do you think her pretty, Mr. Vandernoodt ?” 

“Very. A man might risk hanging for her— 
I mean, a fool might.” 

“You like a nez retroussé then, and long nar- 
row eyes ?” 

“When they go with such an ensemble,” 

“The ensemble du serpent ?” 

“Tf you will. 
pent: why not man ?” 

“She is certainly very graceful. But she wants 
a tinge of color in her cheeks: it is a sort of La- 
mia beauty she has.” 

“On the contrary, I think her complexion one 
of her chief charms. It is a warm paleness: it 
looks thoroughly healthy. And that delicate nose 
with its gradual little upward curve is distracting. 
And then her mouth—there never was a prettier 
mouth, the lips curl backward so finely, eh, Mack- 
worth ?” 

“Think so? I ean not endure that sort of 
mouth. It looks so self-complacent, as-if it 
knew its own beauty—the curves are too im- 
movable. I like a mouth that trembles more.” 

“For my part, I think her odious,” said a dow- 
ager. “It is wonderful what unpleasant girls get 
into vogue. Who are these Langens ? 
body know them ?” 

“They are quite comme il faut. I have dined 
with them several times at the Russie. The Bar- 
oness is English. Miss Harleth calls her cousin. 
The girl herself is thoroughly well-bred, and as 
clever as possible.” 

“Dear me! And the Baron?” 

“A very good furniture picture.” 

“ Your Baroness is always at the roulette table,” 
said Mackworth. 
girl to gamble.” 

“Oh, the old woman plays a very sober game ; 
drops a ten-frane piece here and there. The girl 
is more headlong. But it is only a freak.” 


Does any 


| lated to the Baronet. 


Woman was tempted by a ser- 


“T fancy she has taught the | 
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“T hear she has lost all her winnings to-day. 
Are they rich? Who knows?” 

“Ah, who knows? Who knows that about 
any body ?” said Mr. Vandernoodt, moving off to 
join the Langens. 

The remark that Gwendolen wound her neck 
about more than usual this evening was true. 
But it was not that she might carry out the ser- 
pent idea more completely : it was that she watch- 
ed for any chance of seeing Deronda, so that she 
might inquire about this stranger, under whose 
measuring gaze she was still wincing. At last 
her opportunity came. 

“Mr. Vandernoodt, you know every body,” said 
Gwendolen, not too eageriy, rather with a certain 
languor of utterance which she sometimes gave to 
her clear soprano. ‘ Who is that near the door ?” 

“There are half a dozen near the door. Do you 
mean that old Adonis in the George the Fourth 
wig ?” 

* No, no; the dark-haircd young man on the 
right, with the dreadful expression.” 

“Dreadful, do you call it? I think he is an 
uncommonly fine fellow.” 

“ But who is he?” 

“‘ He is lately come to our hotel with Sir Hugo 
Mallinger.” 

“Sir Hugo Mallinger ? 

“Yes. Do you know him?” 

“No.” (Gwendolen colored slightly.) ‘“ He 
has a place near us, but he never comes to it. 
What did you say was the name of that gentle- 


| man near the door ?” 


“ Deronda—Mr. Deronda.” 
“What a delightful name! 
man ?” 


“ Yes. 


Is he an English- 


He is reported to be rather closely re- 
You are interested in him ?” 
“Yes. I think he is not like young men in 
general.” 

“And you don’t admire young men in general ?” 

“Not in the least. I always know what they 
will say. I can’t at all guess what this Mr. De- 
ronda would say. What does he say ?” 

“ Nothing, chiefly. I sat with his party for a 
good hour last night on the terrace, and he never 
spoke—and was not smoking either. . He looked 
bored.” 

‘Another reason why I should like to know 
him. Iam always bored.” 

“TJ should think he would be charmed to have 
an introduction. Shall I bring it about? Will 
you allow it, Baroness ?” 

“Why not ?—since he is related to Sir Hugo 
Mallinger. It is a new réle of yours, Gwendolen, 
to be always bored,” continued Madame Von Lan- 
gen, when Mr. Vandernoodt had moved away. 
“Until now you have always seemed eager about 


| something from morning till night.” 


“That is just because I am bored to death. 
If I am to leave off play, I must break my arm or 
my collar-bone, I must make something happen ; 
unless you will go into Switzerland and take me 


| up the Matterhorn.” 


“ Perhaps this Mr. Deronda’s acquaintance will 


| do instead of the Matterhorrt.” 


“ Perhaps.” 

But Gwendolen did not make Deronda’s ac- 
quaintance on this occasion. ~Mr. Vandernoodt 
did not succeed in bringing him up to her that 
evening, and when she re-entered her own room 
she found a letter recalling her home. 
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CHAPTER IL. | get into the strong current of her blooming lif, 

“This man contrives a secret ’twixt us two, | the chill sense that her death would really come 
That he may quell me with his meeting eyes | She stood motionless for a few minutes, the 
Like one who quells a lioness at bay.” } 38 


| tossed off her hat and automatically looked j, 
Tus was the letter Gwendolen found on her | the glass. The coils of her smooth light brow 
table: _ | hair were still in order perfect enough for a bal). 
| room ; and as on other nights, Gwendolen might 
Dearest Curip,—I have been expecting to hear | have looked lingeringly at herself for pleasuy 
from you for a week. In your last you said | (surely an allowable indulgence); but now she 
the Langens thought of going to Baden. How | took no conscious note of her reflected beauty 
could you be so thoughtless as to leave me in| and simply stared right before her as if she had 
uncertainty about your address? I am in the} been jarred by a hateful sound and was waiting 
greatest anxiety lest this should not reach you. | for any sign of its cause. By-and-by she threw 
In any case you were to come home at the end of | herself in the corner of the red velvet sofa, took 
September, and I must now entreat you to return | up the letter again and read it twice deliberately. 
as quickly as possible, for if you spent all your | letting it at last fall on the ground, while she 
money it would be out of my power to send you any | rested her clasped hands on her lap and sat per- 
more, and you must not borrow of the Langens; | fectly still, shedding no tears. Her impulse was 
for I could not repay them. This is the sad | to survey and resist the situation rather than to 
truth, my child—I wish I could prepare you for | wail over it. There was no inward exclamation 
it better—but a dreadful calamity has befallen | of “Poor mamma!’ Her mamma had never 
us all. You know nothing about business and | seemed to get much enjoyment out of life, and if 
will not understand it; but Grapnell and Co. | Gwendolen had been at this moment disposed to 
have failed for a million, and we are totally | feel pity she would have bestowed it on herself— 
ruined—your aunt Gascoigne as well as I, only | for was she not naturally and rightfully the chief 
that your uncle has his benefice, so that by put-| object of her mamma’s anxiety too? But it was 
ting down their carriage and getting interest for | anger, it was resistance, that possessed her; it 
the boys, the family can go on. All the property | was bitter vexation that she had lost her gains 
our poor father saved for us goes to pay the} at roulette, whereas if her luck had continued 
liabilities. There is nothing I can call my own. | through this one day she would have had a hand- 
It is better you should know this at once, though | some sum to carry home, or she might have gon 
it rends my heart to have to tell it you. Of) on playing and won enough to support them all, 
course we can not help thinking what a pity it; Even now was it not possible? She had only 
was that you went away just when you did. But | four napoleons left in her purse, but she possess- 
I shall never reproach you, my dear child; Ij ed some ornaments which she could pawn: a 
would save you from all trouble if I could. On} practice so common in stylish society at German 
your way home you will have time to prepare | baths that there was no need to be ashamed of 
yourself for the change you will find. We shall | it; and even if she had not received her mamma’s 
perhaps leave Offendene at once, for we hope | letter, she would probably have decided to raise 
that Mr. Haynes, who wanted it before, may be | money on an Etruscan necklace which she hap- 
ready to take it off my hands. Of course we can} pened not to have been wearing since her arriv- 
not go to the Rectory—there is not a corner | al; nay, she might have done so with an agreea- 
there to spare. We must get some hut or other | ble sense that she was living with some intensity 
to shelter us, and we must live on your uncle | and escaping humdrum. With ten louis at her 
Gascoigne’s charity until I see what else can be | disposal and a return of her former luck, which 
done. I shall not be able to pay the debts to the | seemed probable, what could she do better than 
tradesmen besides the servants’ wages. Summon} go on playing for a few days? If her friends 
up your fortitude, my dear child, we must resign | at home disapproved of the way in which she 
ourselves to God’s will. But it is hard to resign | got the money, as they certainly would, still the 
one’s self to Mr. Lassman’s wicked recklessness, | money would be there. Gwendolen’s imagina- 
which they say was the cause of the failure. | tion dwelt on this course, and created agreeable 
Your poor sisters can only cry with me and give | consequences, but not with unbroken confidence 
me no help. If you were once here, there might | and rising certainty as it would have done if she 
be a break in the cloud. I always feel it impos-| had been touched with the gambler’s mania. 
sible that you can have been meant for poverty. | She had gone to the roulette table not because 
If the Langens wish to remain abroad, perhaps | of passion, but in search of it: her mind was 
you can put yourself under some one else’s care | still sanely capable of picturing balanced prob- 
for the journey. But come as soon as you can | abilities, and while the chance of winning al- 
to your afflicted and loving mamma. lured her, the chance of losing thrust itself on her 
Fanny Davitow. with alternate strength, and made a vision from 
which her pride shrank sensitively. For she was 
The first effect of this letter on Gwendolen was | resolved not to tell the Langens that any misfor- 
half stupefying. The implicit confidence that her | tune had befallen her family, or to make herself 
destiny must be one of luxurious ease, where any 
trouble that occurred would be well clad and pro- 
vided for, had been stronger in her own mind than 
in her mamma’s, being fed there by her youthful 
blood and that sense of superior claims which 


in any way indebted to their compassion; and if 
she were to pawn her jewelry to any observable 
extent, they would interfere by inquiries and re- 
monstrances. The course that held the least 
risk of intolerable annoyance was to raise money 
made a large part of her consciousness. It was|on her necklace early in the morning, tell the 
almost as difficult for her to believe suddenly | Langens that her mamma desired her immediate 
that her position had become one of poverty and | return without giving a reason, and take the train 
humiliating dependence as it would have been to | for Brussels that evening. She had no maid with 
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ner, and the Langens might make difficulties | as she remembered that the Czarina was Deronda’s 
spout her returning alone, but her will was per- | hotel; but she was then already far up the Obere 
emptory. Strasse, and she walked on with her usual floating 
Instead of going to bed she made as brilliant a | movement, every line in her figure and drapery 
izht as she could and began to pack, working dili- | falling in gentle curves attractive to all eyes ex- 
vently, though all the while visited by the scenes | cept those which discerned in them too close a 
that might take place on the coming day—now by | resemblance to the serpent, and objected to the 
the tiresome explanations and farewells, and the | revival of serpent worship. She looked neither to 
whirling journey toward a changed home, now by | the right hand nor to the left, and transacted her 
the alternative of staying just another day and | business in the shop with a coolness which gave 
standing again at the roulette table. But always | little Mr. Wiener nothing to remark except her 
n this latter scene there was the presence of that proud grace of manner, and the superior size and 
Deronda, watching her with exasperating irony, | quality of the three central turquoises in the neck- 
i—the two keen experiences were inevitably | lace she offered him. They had belonged to a 
! ed together—beholding her again forsaken | chain once her father’s; but she had never known 
byluck. This importunate image certainly helped | her father; and the necklace was in all respects the 
o sway her resolve on the side of immediate de- | ornament she could most conveniently part with. 
parture, and to urge her packing to the point which | Who supposes that it is an impossible contradie- 
would make a change of mind inconvenient. It} tion to be superstitious and rationalizing at the 
iad struck twelve when she came into her room, } same time? Roulette encourages a romantic su- 
ind by the time she was assuring herself that she | perstition as to the chances of the game, and the 
had left out only what was necessary, the faint | most prosaic rationalism as to human sentiments 
dawn was stealing through the white blinds and | which stand in the way of raising needful money. 
lulling her candles. What was the use of going | Gwendolen’s dominant regret was that after all 
tobed? Her cold bath was refreshment enough, | she had only nine louis to add to the four in her 
ind she saw that a slight trace of fatigue about | purse: these Jew pawnbrokers were so unscru- 
the eyes only made her look the more interesting. | pulous in taking advantage of Christians unfortu- 
Before six o’clock she was completely equipped in | nate at play! But she was the Langens’ guest 
her gray traveling-dress even to her felt hat, for | in their hired apartment, and had nothing to pay 
she meant to walk out as soon as she could count | there: thirteen louis would do more than take her 
on seeing other ladies on their way to the springs. | home: even if she determined on risking three, 
And happening to be seated sideways before the | the remaining ten would more than suffice, since 
long strip of mirror between her two windows she | she meant to travel right on, day and night. As 
turned to look at herself, leaning her elbow on the | she turned homeward, nay, entered and seated 
back of the chair in an attitude that might have | herself in the salon to await her friends and 
been chosen for her portrait. It is possible to have | breakfast, she still wavered as to her immedi- 
i strong self-love without any self-satisfaction, | ate departure, or rather she had concluded to 
rather with a self-discontent which is the more | tell the Langens simply that she had had a let- 
intense because one’s own little core of egoistic | ter from her mamma desiring her return, and to 
sensibility is a supreme care; but Gwendolen | leave it still undecided when she should start. 
knew nothing of such inward strife. She had a| It was already the usual breakfast-time, and 
naive delight in her fortunate self, which any but | hearing some one enter as she was leaning back 
the harshest saintliness will have some indulgence | rather tired and hungry with her eyes shut, she 
for in a girl who had every day seen a pleasant | rose expecting to see one or other of the Lan- 
reflection of that self in her friends’ flattery as | gens—the words which might determine her lin- 
well as in the looking-glass. And even in this | gering at least another day ready-formed to pass 
beginning of troubles, while for lack of any thing | her lips. But it was the servant bringing in a 
else to do she sat gazing at her image in the grow- | small packet for Miss Harleth, which had that 
ing light, her face gathered a complacency grad- | moment been left at the door. Gwendolen took 
ual as the cheerfulness of the morning. Her| it in her hand and immediately hurried into her 
beautiful lips curled into a more and more de-| own room. She looked paler and more agitated 
cided smile, till at last she took off her hat, leaned | than when she had first read her mamma’s let- 
forward, and kissed the cold glass which had looked | ter. Something—she never knew quite what— 
so warm. How could she believe in sorrow? If| revealed to her before she opened the packet 
it attacked her, she felt the force to crush it, to | that it contained the necklace she had just part- 
defy it, or run away from it, as she had done al-| ed with. Underneath the paper it was wrapped 
ready. Any thing seemed more possible than | in a cambric handkerchief, and within this was a 
that she could go on bearing miseries, great or | scrap of torn-off note-paper, on which was writ- 
small. ten with a pencil in clear but rapid handwriting 
Madame Von Langen never went out before | —‘‘.A stranger who has found Miss Harleth’s neck- 
breakfast, so that Gwendolen could safely end her | lace returns it to her with the hope that she will not 
early walk by taking her way homeward through | again risk the loss of it.” 
the Obere Strasse in which was the needed shop, Gwendolen reddened with the vexation of 
sure to be open after seven. At that hour any| wounded pride. A large corner of the hand- 
observers whom she minded would be either on | kerchief seemed to have been recklessly torn 
their walks in the region of the springs, or would | off to get rid of a mark; but she at once be- 
be still in their bedrooms; but certainly there was | lieved in the first image of “the stranger” that 
one grand hotel, the Czarina, from which eyes | presented itself to her mind. . It was Deronda; 
might follow her up to Mr. Wiener’s door. This} he must have seen her go into the shop; he 
was a chance to be risked: might she not be going | must have gone in immediately after, and re- 
in to buy something which had struck her fancy? | deemed the necklace. He had taken an unpar- 
This implicit falsehood passed through her mind | donable liberty, and had dared to place her in a 
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thoroughly hateful position. What could she do? 
—Not, assuredly, act on her conviction that it 
was he who had sent her the necklace, and 
straightway send it back to him: that would be | 
to face the possibility that she had been mis- | 
taken; nay, even if the “stranger” were he and 
no other, it would be something too gross for her | 
to let him know that she had divined this, and 
to meet him again with that recognition in their 
minds. He knew very well that he was entan- 
gling her in helpless humiliation ; it was another 
way of smiling at her ironically, and taking the 
air of a supercilious mentor. Gwendolen felt 
the bitter tears of mortification rising and rolling 
down her cheeks. No one had ever before dared | 
to treat her with irony and contempt. One thing | 


was clear: she must carry out her resolution to | 
quit this place at once ; it was impossible for her 
to re-appear in the public sa/on, still less stand at 
the gaming table with the risk of seeing Deronda. | 
Now came an importunate knock at the door: | 
breakfast was ready. Gwendolen, with a pas- 
sionate movement, thrust necklace, cambric, scrap 
of paper, and all, into her nécessaire, pressed her 
handkerchief against her face, and after pausing | 
a minute or two to summon back her proud self- | 
control, went to join her friends. Such signs of 
tears and fatigue as were left seemed accordant 
enough with the account she at once gave of her 
having been called home, for some reason which 
she feared might be a trouble of her mamma’s ; 
and of her having sat up to do her packing, in- 
stead of waiting for help from her friend’s maid. 
There was much protestation, as she had expect- 
ed, against her traveling alone, but she persisted 
in refusing any arrangements for companionship. 
She would be put into the ladies’ compartment | 
and go right on. She could rest exceedingly well | 
in the train, and was afraid of nothing. | 
In this way it happened that Gwendolen never | 
re-appeared at the roulette table, but set off that | 
Thursday evening for Brussels, and on Saturday 
morning arrived at Offendene, the home to which 
she and her family were soon to say a last good-by. 


——— 


CHAPTER III. 

“Let no flower of the spring pass by us; let us 
crown ourselves with rose-buds before they be with- 
ered.” — Book of Wisdom, 

Prry that Offendene was not the home of Miss 
Harleth’s childhood, or endeared to her by family 
memories! A human life, I think, should be well 
rooted in some spot of a native land, where it may 
get the love of tender kinship for the face of 
earth, for the labors men go forth to, for the 
sounds and accents that haunt it, for whatever 
will give that early home a familiar, unmistak- 
able difference amidst the future widening of 
knowledge: a spot where the definiteness of ear- 
ly memories may be inwrought with affection, and 
kindly acquaintance with all neighbors, even to 
the dogs and donkeys, may spread not by senti- 
mental effort and reflection, but as a sweet habit 
of the blood. At five years old, mortals are not 
prepared to be citizens of the world, to be stimu- 
lated by abstract nouns, to soar above preference 
into impartiality; and that prejudice in favor of 
milk with which we blindly begin, is a type of 
the way body and soul must get nourished at 
least for a time. The best introduction to as- 


tronomy is to think of the nightly heavens as q 
little lot of stars belonging to one’s own home 
stead. 

But this blessed persistence in which affection 
can take root had been wanting in Gwendolen’: 
life. Offendene had been chosen as her mam- 
ma’s home simply for its nearness to Pennicote 
Rectory, and it was only the year before that Mrs 
Davilow, Gwendolen, and her four half-sisters (the 
governess and the maid following in another ve. 
hicle) had been driven along the avenue for the 
first time on a late October afternoon when thy 
rooks were cawing loudly above them, and the 


| yellow elm leaves were whirling. 


The season suited the aspect of the old oblong 


| red brick house, rather too anxiously ornamented 


with stone at every line, not excepting the double 
row of narrow windows and the large square por 

tico. The stone encouraged a greenish lichen, 
the brick a powdery gray, so that though the 
building was rigidly rectangular there was no 
harshness in the physiognomy which it turned to 
the three avenues cut east, west, and south in the 
hundred yards’ breadth of old plantation encir 
cling the immediate grounds. One would have 
liked the house to have been lifted on a knoll. 
so as to look beyond its own little domain to the 
long thatched roofs of the distant villages, the 
church towers, the scattered homesteads, the grad 
ual rise of surging woods, and the green breadths 
of undulating park which made the beautiful fac: 
of the earth in that part of Wessex. But thoug! 
standing thus behind a screen amidst flat pas 
tures, it had on one side a glimpse of the wide: 
world in the lofty curves of the chalk downs, 
grand steadfast forms played over by the chan 
ging days. 

The house was but just large enough to be 
called a mansion, and was moderately rented 
having no manor attached to it, and being rather 
difficult to let with its sombre furniture and faded 
upholstery. But inside and outside it was what 
no beholder could suppose to be inhabited by re- 
tired trades-people: a certainty which was worth’ 
many conveniences to tenants who not only had 
the taste that shrinks from new finery, but also 
were in that border-territory of rank where an- 
nexation is a burning topic; and to take up her 
abode in a house which had once sufficed for 
dowager Countesses gave a perceptible tinge to 
Mrs. Davilow’s satisfaction in having an estab- 
lishment of her own. This, rather mysteriously 
to Gwendolen, appeared suddenly possible on the 
death of her step-father, Captain Davilow, who 
had for the last nine years joined his family only 
in a brief and fitful manner, enough to reconcile 
them to his long absences: but she cared much 
more for the fact than for the explanation. All 
her prospects had become more agreeable in con 
sequence. She had disliked their former way 
of life, roving from one foreign watering - place 
or Parisian apartment to another, always feeling 
new antipathies to new suits of hired furniture, 
and meeting new people under conditions which 
made her appear of little importance; and the 
variation of having passed two years at a showy 
school, where on all occasions of display she had 
been put foremost, had only deepened her sense 
that so exceptional a person as herself could 
hardly remain in ordinary circumstances or in a 








social position less than advantageous. Any fear 
of this latter evil was banished now that her 
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mamma was to have an establishment; for on! nature was not remorseless, but she liked to 
the point of birth Gwendolen was quite easy. | make her penances easy; and now that she was 
She had no notion how her maternal grandfather | twenty and more, some of her native force had 
sot the fortune inherited by his two daughters ;| turned into a self-control by which she guarded 
but he had been a West Indian—which seemed | herself from penitential humiliation. There was 
to exclude further question; and she knew that | more show of fire and will in her than ever, but 
her father’s family was so high as to take no no-| there was more calculation underneath it. 
tice of her mamma, who nevertheless preserved On this day of arrival at Offendene, which not 
vith much pride the miniature of a Lady Molly | even Mrs. Davilow had seen before—the place 
n that connection. She would probably have | having been taken for her by her brother-in-law, 
<nown much more about her father but for a lit- | Mr. Gascoigne—when all had got down from the 
tle incident which happened when she was twelve | carriage, and were standing under the porch in 
years old. Mrs. Davilow had brought out, as she | front of the open door, so that they could have 
did only at wide intervals, various memorials of | both a general view of the place and a glimpse of 
her first husband, and while showing his minia-| the stone hall and staircase hung with sombre 
ture to Gwendolen recalled, with a fervor which | pictures, but enlivened by a bright wood fire, no 
seemed to count on a peculiar filial sympathy, | one spoke: mamma, the four sisters, and the gov- 
the fact that dear papa had died when his little | erness all looked at Gwendolen, as if their feel- 
daughter was in long clothes. Gwendolen, im-| ings depended entirely on her decision. Of the 
mediately thinking of the unlovable step-father | girls, from Alice in her sixteenth year to Isabel 
whom she had been acquainted wiih the greater | in her tenth, hardly any thing could be said on 
part of her life while her frocks were short, said, | a first view, but that they were girlish, and that 
“Why did you marry again, mamma?  It| their black dresses were getting shabby. Miss 
would have been nicer if you had not.” | Merry was elderly and altogether neutral in ex- 
Mrs. Davilow colored deeply, a slight convul-| pression. Mrs. Davilow’s worn beauty seemed the 
sive movement passed over her face, and straight- | more pathetic for the look of entire appeal which 
way shutting up the memorials, she said, with a | she cast at Gwendolen, who was glancing round 
violence quite unusual in her, at the house, the landscape, and the entrance hall 
“You have no feeling, child !” with an air of rapid judgment. Imagine a young 
Gwendolen, who was fond of her mamma, felt | race-horse in the paddock among untrimmed po- 
hurt and ashamed, and had never since dared to | nies and patient hacks. 
ask a question about her father. “Well, dear, what do you think of the place ? 
This was not the only instance in which she | said Mrs. Davilow at last, in a gentle, deprecatory 
had brought on herself the pain of some filial | tone. 
compunction. It was always arranged, when| “I think it is charming,” said Gwendolen, 
possible, that she should have a small bed in her} quickly. ‘A romantic place—any thing delight- 
mamma’s room; for Mrs. Davilow’s motherly | ful may happen in it; it would be a good back- 
tenderness clung chiefly to her eldest girl, who! ground for any thing. No one need be ashamed 
had been born in her happier time. One night | of living here.” 
under an attack of pain she found that the specific “There is certainly nothing common about it.” 
regularly placed by her bedside had been forgot- “Oh, it would do for fallen royalty or any sort 
ten, and begged Gwendolen to get out of bed and | of grand poverty. We ought properly to have 
reach it for her. That healthy young lady, snug | been living in splendor, and have come down to 
and warm as a rosy infant in her little couch, | this. It would have been as romantic as could 
objected to step out into the cold, and lying per-| be. But I thought my uncle and aunt Gascoigne 
fectly still, grumbled a refusal. Mrs, Davilow| would be here to meet us, and my cousin Anna,” 
went without the medicine and never reproached | added Gwendolen, her tone changed to sharp sur- 
her daughter; but the next day Gwendolen was | prise. 
keenly conscious of what must be in her mamma’s; ‘ We are early,” said Mrs. Davilow, and, enter- 
mind, and tried to make amends by caresses | ing the hall, she said to the housekeeper who 
which cost her no effort. Having always been | came forward, “ You expect Mr. and Mrs. Gas- 
the pet and pride of the household, waited on | coigne ?” 
by mother, sisters, governess, and maids, as if she “Yes, madam: they were here yesterday to 
had been a princess in exile, she naturally found | give particular orders about the fires and the 
it difficult to think her own pleasure less impbr-| dinner. But as to fires, I’ve had ’em in all the 
tant than others made it, and when it was posi- | rooms for the last week, and every thing is well 
tively thwarted felt an astonished resentment, | aired. I could wish some of the furniture paid 
apt, in her eruder days, to vent itself in one of | better for all the cleaning it’s had, but I think 
those passionate acts which look like a contradic- | you’ll see the brasses have been done justice to. 
tion of habitual tendencies. Though never even | I ¢hink when Mr. and Mrs. Gascoigne come, they'll 
as a child thoughtlessly cruel, nay, delighting to | tell you nothing’s been neglected. They'll be 
rescue drowning insects and watch their recovery, | here at five, for certain.” 
there was a disagreeable silent remembrance of This satisfied Gwendolen, who was not prepared 
her having strangled her sister’s canary-bird in a | to have their arrival treated with indifference ; 
final fit of exasperation at its shrill singing which | and after tripping a little way up the matted 
had again and again jarringly interrupted her | stone staircase to take a survey there, she tripped 
own. She had taken pains to buy a white mouse | down again, and, followed by all the girls, look- 
for her sister in retribution, and though inward-| ed into each of the rooms opening from the hall 
ly excusing herself on the ground of a peculiar |—the dining-room all dark oak and worn red 
sensitiveness which was a mark of her general | satin damask, with a copy of snarling, worrying 
superiority, the thought of that infelonious mur-| dogs from Snyders over the sideboard, and a 
der had always made her wince. (Gwendolen’s| Christ breaking bread over the mantel-piece ; 
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the library with a general aspect and smell of | 
old brown leather; and, lastly, the drawing-room, 
which was entered through a small antechamber | 
crowded with venerable knickknacks. 

“Mamma, mamma, pray come here!” said 
Gwendolen, Mrs. Davilow having followed slow- 
ly, in talk with the housekeeper. ‘Here is an 
organ. I will be Saint Cecilia; some one shall 
paint me as Saint Cecilia. Jocosa” (this was her | 
name for Miss Merry), “let down my hair. See, | 
mamma !”’ 

She had thrown off her bat and gloves, and | 
seated herself before the organ in an admirable | 
pose, looking upward; while the submissive and | 
sad Jocosa took out the one comb which fastened | 
the coil of hair, and then shook out the mass till | 
it fell in a smooth light brown stream far below | 
its owner’s slim waist. | 

Mrs. Davilow smiled and said, “A charming 
picture, my dear!” not indifferent to the display 
of her pet, even in the presence cf a housekeeper. 
Gwendolen rose and laughed with delight. All| 
this seemed quite to the purpose on entering a 
new house which was so excellent a background. | 

“What a queer, quaint, picturesque room !” 
she went on, looking about her. “TI like these 
old embroidered chairs, and the garlands on the 
wainscot, and the pictures that may be any thing. | 
That one with the ribs—nothing but ribs and | 
darkness—I should think that is Spanish, mam- 
ma.” 

“Oh, Gwendolen !” said the small Isabel, ina 
tone of astonishment, while she held open a 
hinged panel of the wainscot at the other end } 

| 


of the room. 

Every one, Gwendolen first, went to look. The 
opened panel had disclosed the picture of an up- | 
turned dead face, from which an obscure figure | 
seemed to be fleeing with outstretched arms. | 
“How horrible!” said Mrs. Davilow, with a look 
of mere disgust; but Gwendolen shuddered si- 
lently ; and Isabel, a plain and altogether incon- 
venient child with an alarming memory, said, 

“You will never stay in this room by yourself 
Gwendolen.” 

“ How dare you open things which were meant 
to be shut up, you perverse little creature ?” said 
Gwendolen, in her angriest tone. Then, snatching 
the panel out of the hand of the culprit, she closed 
it hastily, saying, “‘ There is a lock—where is the 
key? Let the key be found, or else let one be 
made, and let nobody open it again; or, rather, 
let the key be brought to me.” 

At this command to every body in general 
Gwendolen turned with a face which was flushed | 
in reaction from her chill shudder, and said, “‘ Let 
us go up to our own room, mamma.” 

The housekeeper, on searching, found the key 
in the drawer of a cabinet close by the panel, and 
presently handed it to Bugle, the lady’s- maid, 
telling her significantly to give it to her Royal 
Highness. 

“T don’t know who you mean, Mrs. Startin,” 
said Bugle, who had been busy up stairs during 
the scene in the drawing-room, and was rather | 
offended at this irony in a new servant. 

“T mean the young lady that’s to command us 
all—and well worthy for looks and figure,” re- 
plied Mrs. Startin, in propitiation. ‘ She'll know 
what key it is.” 

“If you have laid out what we want, go and 
see to the others, Bugle,’ Gwendolen had said, 
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when she and Mrs. Davilow entered their black. 
and-yellow bedroom, where a pretty little white 
couch was prepared by the side of the black-and. 
yellow catafalque known as “ the best bed.” 
will help mamma.” 

But her first movement was to go to the tal] 
mirror between the windows, which reflected her. 
self and the room completely, while her mamma 
sat down and also looked at the reflection. 

“That is a becoming glass, Gwendolen ; or js it 
the black and gold color that sets you off 2” saiq 
Mrs. Davilow, as Gwendolen stood obliquely with 
her three-quarter face turned toward the mirror. 
and her left hand brushing back the stream of 
hair. 

“T should make a tolerable Saint Cecilia with 
some white roses on my head,” 


a 


said Gwendolen, 


|‘‘only, how about my nose, mamma? I think 
| Saints’ noses never in the least turn up. I wish 


you had given me your perfectly straight nose ; 
it would have done for any sort of character—a 
nose of all work. Mine is only a happy nose; it 


| would not do so well for tragedy.” 


“Oh, my dear, any nose will do to be miserable 
with in this world,” said Mrs. Davilow, with a 


| deep, weary sigh, throwing her black bonnet on 
| the table, and resting her elbow near it. 


“ Now, mamma !” said Gwendolen, in a strong- 
ly remonstrant tone, turning away from the glass 
with an air of vexation, “don’t begin to be dull 
here. It spoils all my pleasure, and every thing 


|may be so happy now. What have you to bx 
| gloomy about now ?” 


“ Nothing, dear,’ said Mrs. Davilow, seeming 
to rouse herself, and beginning to take off her 
dress. “It is always enough for me to see you 
happy.” 

“* But you should be happy yourself,” said Gwen- 
dolen, still discontentedly, though going to help 


| her mamma with caressing touches. “Can no- 


body be happy after they are quite young? You 
have made me feel sometimes as if nothing were 
of any use. With the girls so troublesome, and 


| Jocosa so dreadfully wooden and ugly, and every 
| thing make-shift about us, and you looking so 
| dull—what was the use of my being any thing? 


But now you might be happy.” 

“So I shall, dear,” said Mrs. Davilow, patting 
the cheek that was bending near her. 

“Yes, but really. Not with a sort of make- 
believe,” said Gwendolen, with resolute persever- 
ance. ‘See what a hand and arm !—much more 
beautiful than mine. Any one can see you were 
altogether more beautiful.” 

“*No, no, dear. I was always heavier. Never 
half so charming as you are.” 

“Well, but what is the use of my being charm- 
ing, if it is to end in my being dull and not mind- 
ing any thing? Is that what marriage always 
comes to ?” 

“No, child, certainly not. Marriage is the only 
happy state for a woman, as I trust you will prove.” 

“T will not put up with it if it is not a happy 


state. I am determined to be happy—at least 


not to go on muddling away my life as other peo- 
ple do, being and doing nothing remarkable. 1 


have made up my mind not to let other people 


interfere with me as they have done. Here is 
some warm water ready for you, mamma,” Gwen- 
dolen ended, proceeding to take off her own dress, 
and then waiting to have her hair wound up by 
her mamma. 
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There was silence for a minute or two, till | the fact that he had once been Captain Gaskin, 
Mrs. Davilow said, while coiling the daughter’s | having taken orders and a diphthong but shortly 
hair, “I am sure I have never crossed you, | before his engagement to Miss Armyn. If any 
Gwendolen.” one had objected that his preparation for the 

‘You often want me to do what I don’t like.” | clerical function was inadequate, his friends might 

‘You mean to give Alice lessons ?” have asked, who made a better figure in it, who 

“Yes. And I have done it because you ask-| preached better or had more authority in his 
ed me. But I don’t see why I should else. It| parish? He had a native gift for administra- 
ores me to death, she is so slow. She has no | tion, being tolerant both of opinions and conduct, 





” 


ar for music, or language, or any thing else. | because he felt himself able to overrule them, and 
It would be much better for her to be ignorant, | was free from the irritations of conscious feeble- 
mamma: it is her ré/e; she would do it well.” ness. He smiled pleasantly at the foible of a 
“That is a hard thing to say of your poor sis- | taste which he did not share—at floriculture or 
ter, Gwendolen, who is so good to you, and waits | antiquarianism, for example, which were much in 
m you hand and foot.” vogue among his fellow-clergymen in the diocese : 
‘[ don’t see why it is hard to call things by | for himself, he preferred following the history of 
their right names and put them in their proper | a campaign, or divining from his knowledge of 
places. The hardship is for me to have to waste | Nesselrode’s motives what would have been his 
my time on her. Now let me fasten up your hair, | conduct if our cabinet had taken a different 
mamma.” |course. Mr. Gascoigne’s tone of thinking after 
“We must make haste. Your uncle and aunt | some long-quieted fluctuations had become eccle- 
will be here soon. For Heaven’s sake, don’t be | siastical rather than theological; not the modern 
scornful to them, my dear child, or to your cousin | Anglican, but what he would have called sound 
Anna, whom you will always be going out with. lish, free from nonsense: such as became a 
Do promise me, Gwendolen. You know you| man who looked at a national religion by day- 
can’t expect Anna to be equal to you.” | light, and saw it in its relations to other things. 
“T don’t want her to be equal,” said Gwendolen, | No clerical magistrate had greater weight at 
with a toss of her head and a smile, and the dis- | sessions, or less of mischievous impracticableness 
cussion ended there. | in relation to worldly affairs. Indeed, the worst 
When Mr. and Mrs. Gascoigne and their daugh- | imputation thrown out against him was worldli- 
ter came, Gwendolen, far from being scornful, | ness: it could not be proved that he forsook the 
behaved as prettily as possible to them. She was | less fortunate, but it was not to be denied that 
introducing herself anew to relatives who had not | the friendships he cultivated were of a kind like- 
seen her since the comparatively unfinished age | ly to be useful to the father of six sons and two 
of sixteen, and she was anxious—no, not anxious, | daughters; and bitter observers—for in Wessex, 
but resolved—that they should admire her. say ten years ago, there were persons whose bit- 
Mrs. Gascoigne bore a family likeness to her | terness may now seem incredible—remarked that 
sister. But she was darker and slighter, her face | the color of his opinions had changed in consist- 
was unworn by grief, her movements were less | ency with this principle of action. But cheerful, 
languid, her expression more alert and critical, as | successful worldliness has a false air of being 
that of a rector’s wife bound to exert a beneficent | more selfish than the acrid, unsuccessful kind, 
authority. Their closest resemblance lay in a| whose secret history is summed up in the terrible 
non-resistant disposition, inclined to imitation | words, “Sold, but not paid for.” 
and obedience ; but this, owing to the difference | Gwendolen wondered that she had not better 
in their circumstances, had led them to very dif- | remembered how very fine a man her uncle was ; 
ferent issues. The younger sister had been indis- | but at the age of sixteen she was a less capable 
creet, or at least unfortunate, in her marriages; | and more indifferent judge. At present it was a 
the elder believed herself the most enviable of | matter of extreme interest to her that she was to 
wives, and her pliancy had ended in her some-| have the near countenance of a dignified male 
times taking shapes of surprising definiteness. | relative, and that the family life would cease to 
Many of her opinions, such as those on church | be entirely, insipidly feminine. She did not in- 
government and the character of Archbishop | tend that her uncle should control her, but she 
Laud, seemed too decided under every alteration saw at once that it would be altogether agreeable 
to have been arrived at otherwise than by a wife- | to her that he should be proud of introducing 
ly receptiveness. And there was much to en-| her as his niece. And there was every sign of 
courage trust in her husband’s authority. He | his being likely to feel that pride.. He certainly 
had some agreeable virtues, some striking ad- | looked at her with admiration as he said: 















vantages, and the failings that were imputed to | “Vou have outgrown Anna, my dear,” putting 
him all leaned toward the side of success. his arm tenderly round his daughter, whose shy 


One of his advantages was a fine person, which | face was a tiny copy of his own, and drawing her 
perhaps was even more impressive at fifty-seven | forward. “She is not so old as you by a year, 
than it had been earlier in life. There were no | but her growing days are certainly over. I hope 
distinctively clerical lines in the face, no official | you will be excellent companions.” 
reserve or ostentatious benignity of expression,| He did give a comparing glance at his daugh 
no tricks of starchiness or of affected ease: in his | ter, but if he saw her inferiority, he might alse 
Inverness cape he could not have been identified see that Anna’s timid appearance and miniature 
except as a gentleman with handsome dark feat- | figure must appeal to a different taste from that 
ures, a nose which began with an intention to be | which was attracted by Gwendolen, and that the 
aquiline but suddenly became straight, and iron- | girls could hardly be rivals. Gwendolen, at least, 
gray hair. Perhaps he owed this freedom from | was aware of this, and kissed her cousin with 
the sort of professional make-up which penetrates | real cordiality as well as grace, saying, “ A com 
skin, tones, and gestures, and defies all drapery, to | panion is just what I want. I am so glad we are 
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come to live here. And mamma will be much | 
happier now she is near you, aunt.” 

The aunt trusted indeed that it would be so, | 
and felt it a blessing that a suitable home had | 
been vacant in their uncle’s parish. Then, of | 
course, notice had to be taken of the four other | 
girls, whom Gwendolen had always felt to be su- | 
perfluous: all of a girlish average that made four | 
units utterly unimportant, and yet from her ear- | 
liest days an obtrusive influential fact in her life. 
She was conscious of having been much kinder | 
to them than could have been expected. And it 
was evident to her that her uncle and aunt also | 
felt it a pity there were so many girls—what ra- 
tional person could feel otherwise, except poor | 
mamma, Who never would see how Alice set up 
her shoulders and lifted her eyebrows till .she 
had no forehead left, how Bertha and Fanny 
whispered and tittered together about every thing, | 
or how Isabel was always listening and staring | 
and forgetting where she was, and treading on the 
toes of her suffering elders ? 

“You have brothers, Anna,” said Gwendolen, 
while the sisters were being noticed. “TI think | 
you are enviable there.” 

“ Yes,” said Anna, simply, “I am very fond of 
them. But of course their education is a great 
anxiety to papa. He used to say they made me 
a tomboy. I really was a great romp with Rex. 
{ think you will like Rex. He will come home | 
before Christmas.” 

“T remember I used to think you rather wild 
and shy. 


But it is difficult now to imagine you a | 
romp,” said Gwendolen, smiling. 

““Of course I am altered now; I am come out, 
and all that. But in reality I like to go black- 
berrying with Edwy and Lotta as well as ever. I 
am not very fond of going out; but I dare say I 
shall like it better now you will be often with me. 
I am not at all clever, and I never know what to 
say. It seems so useless to say what every body 
knows, and I can think of nothing else, except 
what papa says.” 

“J shall like going out with you very much 
said Gwendolen, well disposed toward this naive 
cousin. ‘“ Are you fond of riding ?” 

“Yes; but we have only one § 
among us. 


” 
’ 


hetland pony 
Papa says he can’t afford more, be- 
sides the carriage-horses and his own nag. He 
has so many expenses.” 

‘1 intend to have a horse and ride a great deal 
now,” said Gwendolen, in a tone of decision. ‘Is 
the society pleasant in this neighborhood ?” 

“Papa says it is, very. There are the clergy- 
men all about, you know; and the Quallons and 
the Arrowpoints, and Lord Brackenshaw, and Sir 
Hugo Mallinger’s place, where the re is nobody— 
that’s very nice, because we make picnics there— 
and two or three families at Wancester ; oh, and 
old Mrs. Vuleany at Nuttingwood, and—” 

But Anna was relieved of this tax on her de- | 
scriptive powers by the announcement of dinner, | 
and Gwendolen’s question was soon indirectly 
answered by her uncle, who dwelt much on the 
advantages he had secured for them in getting a | 
place like Offendene. Except the rent, it involved | 
no more expense than an ordinary house at Wan- | 
cester would have done. 

‘And it is always worth while to make a little | 
sacrifice for a good style of house,” said Mr. Gas- | 
coigne, in his easy, pleasantly confident tone, | 
which made the world in general seem a very | 
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manageable place of residence. “ Especially 
where there is only a lady at the head. All the 
best people will call upon you; and you neeq 
give no expensive dinners. Of course I have to 
spend a good deal in that way ; it is a large item 
But then I get my house for nothing. If [ haq 
to pay three hundred a year for my house, I could 
not keep a table. My boys are too great a drai; 
on me. You are better off than we are, in pro- 
portion; there is no great drain on you now, 
after your house and carriage.” 

“T assure you, Fanny, now the children are 
growing up, I am obliged to cut and contrive.” 
said Mrs. Gascoigne. “I am not a good manager 
by nature, but Henry has taught me. He is won. 
derful for making the best of every thing; he 
allows himself no extras, and gets his curates for 
nothing. It is rather hard that he has not been 
made a prebendary or something, as others have 
been, considering the friends he has made, and 
the need there is for men of moderate opinions 
in all respects. If the Church is to keep its po- 
sition, ability and character ought to tell.” 

“Oh, my dear Nancy, you forget the o!4 story— 


| thank Heaven, there are three hundre? as good 
as [! 


And ultimately we shall have no reason to 
complain, I am pretty sure. There could hardly 
be a more thorough friend than Lord Bracken 
shaw—your landlord, you know, Fanny. Lady 
Brackenshaw will call upon you. And 7 hav 
spoken for Gwendolen to be a member of our 
Archery Club—the Brackenshaw Archery Club— 
the most select thing any where. That is, if she 


| has no objection,” added Mr. Gascoigne, looking 


at Gwendolen with pleasant irony. 

“T should like it of all things,” said Gwen 
dolen. “There is nothing I enjoy more than 
taking aim—and hitting,” she ended, with a pret- 
ty nod and smile. 

‘Our Anna, poor child, is too short-sighted for 
archery. But I consider myself a first-rate shot, 
and you shall practice with me. I must make 
you an accomplished archer before our great 
meeting in July. In fact, as to neighborhood, 
you could hardly be better placed. There are 
the Arrowpoints—they are some of our best peo- 
ple. Miss Arrowpoint is a delightful girl: she 
has been presented at court. They have a mag- 
nificent place—Quetcham Hall—worth seeing in 
point of art; and their parties, to which you are 
sure to be invited, are the best things of the sort 
we have. The archdeacon is intimate there, and 
they have always a good kind of people staying 
in the house. Mrs. Arrowpoint is peculiar, cer- 
tainly; something of a caricature, in fact; but 
well-meaning. And Miss Arrowpoint is as nice 
as possible. It is not all young ladies who have 


” 


mothers as handsome and graceful as yours and 
| Anna’s.” 


Mrs. Davilow smiled faintly at this little com- 
pliment, but the husband and wife looked affec- 
tionately at each other, and Gwendolen thought, 
“My uncle and aunt, at least, are happy; they 
are not dull and dismal.” Altogether, she felt 
satisfied with her prospects at Offendene, as a 
great improvement on any thing she had known. 
Even the cheap curates, she incidentally learned, 


| were almost always young men of family, and 


Mr. Middleton, the actual curate, was said to be 
quite an acquisition: it was only a pity he was 
so soon to leave. 

But there was one point which she was so 
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inxious to gain that she could not allow the 
evening to pass without taki.y her measures to- 
ward securing it. 


tended to submit entirely to her uncle’s judgment | 


with regard to expenditure; and the submission 
was not merely prudential, for Mrs. Davilow, 
conscious that she had always been seen under a 
cloud as poor dear Fanny, who had made a sad 
blunder with her second marriage, felt a hearty 
satisfaction in being frankly and cordially identi- 
i with her sister’s family, and in having her 
affairs canvassed and managed with an authority 
which presupposed a genuine interest. Thus the 
question of a suitable saddle-horse, which had 
been sufficiently discussed with mamma, had to 
be referred to Mr. Gascoigne; and after Gwen- 
dolen had played on the piano, which had been 
provided from Wancester, had sung to her hear- 
ers’ admiration, and had induced her uncle to 
ioin her in a duet—what more softening influ- 
nee than this on any uncle who would have sung 
finely if his time had not been too much taken 
ip by graver matters ?—she seized the oppor- 
tune moment for saying, “‘ Mamma, you have not 
spoken to my uncle about my riding.” 

“ Gwendolen desires above all things to have a 

\orse to ride—a pretty, light, lady’s horse,” said 
Mrs. Davilow, looking at Mr. Gascoigne. ‘“ Do 
you think we can manage it ? 
" Mr. Gaseoigne projected his lower lip and lift 
ed his handsome eyebrows sarcastically at Gwen- 
dolen, who had seated herself with much grace 
on the elbow of her mamma’s chair. 


rs 
1e¢ 


“We could lend her the pony sometimes,” said | 


Mrs. Gascoigne, watching her husband’s face, and 
feeling quite ready to disapprove if he did. 

“That might be inconveniencing others, aunt, 
ind would be no pleasure to me. I can not en- 
dure ponies,” said Gwendolen. “I would rather 
give up some other indulgence and have a horse.” 
(Was there ever a young lady or gentleman not 
ready to give up an unspecified indulgence for 
the sake of the favorite one specified ?) 

“She rides so well. She has had lessons, and 
the riding-master said she had so good a seat and 


Her mamma, she knew, in- | 
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| “The dear child has had no indulgences, no 
pleasures,” said Mrs. Davilow, in a pleading un 
der-tone. “I feel the expense is rather impru 
dent in this first year of our settling. But 
j} really needs the exercise—she needs cheering. 
| And if you were to see her on horseback, it ¢s 
something splendid.” 

“It is what we could not afford for Anna,” 
said Mrs. Gascoigne. ‘ But she, dear child, would 
ride Lotta’s donkey, and think it good enough.” 
(Anna was absorbed in a game with Isabel, who 
had hunted out an old backgammon board, and 
had begged to sit up an extra hour.) 

“Certainly, a fine woman never looks better 
than on horseback,” said Mr. Gascoigne. “ And 
Gwendolen has the figure for it. I don’t say the 
thing should not be considered.” ’ 

“We might try it for a time, at all events. It 
can be given up if necessary,” said Mrs. Davilow. 

“ Well, I will consult Lord Brackenshaw’s head 
groom. He is my fidus Achates in the horsey way.” 

“Thanks,” said Mrs, Davilow, much relieved. 
“You are very kind.” 

“ That he always is,” said Mrs. Gascoigne. And 
later that night, when she and her husband were 
in private, she said ; 

“T thought you were almost too indulgent 
about the horse for Gwendolen. She ought not 
to claim so much more than your own daughter 
would think of. Especially before we see how 
Fanny manages on her income. And you really 
have enough to do without taking all this trouble 
on yourself.” 

“‘ My dear Nancy, one must look at things from 
every point of view. This girl is really worth 
some expense: you don’t often see her equal. 
She ought to make a first-rate marriage, and | 
should not be doing my duty if I spared my trou- 
| ble in helping her forward. You know yourself 
| she has béen under a disadvantage with such a 

father-in-law, and a second family, keeping her 
| always in the shade. I feel for the girl. And I 
should like your sister and her family now to 
have the benefit of your having married rather a 
| better specimen of your kind than she did.” 
“ Rather better! I should think so. However, 


} 
she 





hand she might be trusted with any mount,” said | 
Mrs. Davilow, who, even if she had not wished her | it is for me to be grateful that you will take so 
darling to have the horse, would not have dared | much on your shoulders for the sake of my sister 
to be lukewarm in trying to get it for her. and her children. I am sure I would not grudge 

“There is the price of the horse—a good sixty | any thing to poor Fanny. But there is one thing 
with the best chance—and then his keep,” said | I have been thinking of, though you have neve 
Mr. Gascoigne, in a tone which, though demurring, | mentioned it.” 


’ 


betrayed the inward presence of something that 
favored the demand. “There are the carriage- 
horses—already a heavy item. And remember 
what you ladies cost in toilet now.” 

“T really wear nothing but two black dresses,” 
said Mrs. Davilow, hastily. ‘“ And the younger 
girls, of course, require no toilet at present. Be- 
sides, Gwendolen will save me so much by giving 
her sisters lessons.” Here Mrs. Davilow’s deli- 
cate cheek showed a rapid blush. 
not for that, I must really have a more expensive 
governess, and masters besides.” 

Gwendolen felt some anger with her mamma, 
but carefully concealed it. 

“That is good—that is decidedly good,” said 
Mr. Gascoigne, heartily, looking at his wife. 


“Tf it were | 


And } 
Gwendolen, who, it must be owned, was a deep 
young lady, suddenly moved away to the other 


“ What is that ?’ 
“The boys. I hope they will not be falling in 
| love with Gwendolen.” 
“Don’t presuppose any thing of the kind, my 
| dear, and there will be no danger. Rex will nev 
er be at home for long together, and Warham is 
| going to India. It is the wiser plan to take it 
for granted that cousins will not fall in love. If 
| you begin with precautions, the affair will come 
in spite of them. One must not undertake to 
|act for Providence in these matters, which can 
|no more be held under the hand than a brood 
lof chickens. The boys will have nothing, and 
| Gwendolen will have nothing. They can’t marry. 
| At the worst there would only be a little crying, 
| and you can’t save boys and girls from that.” 
Mrs. Gascoigne’s mind was satisfied: if any 
| thing did happen, there was the comfort of feel 


end of the long drawing-room, and busied herself | ing that her husband would know what was to 


with arranging pieces of music. 


| be done, and would have the energy to do it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


“ Gorgibus. .‘Je te dis que le mariage est une 
chose sainte et sacrée, et que c’est faire en honnétes 
gens, que de débuter par la.’ 

** Madelon. ‘Mon Dieu! que si tout le monde vous 
ressemblait, un roman serait bientét fini! La belle 
chose que ce serait, si d’abord Cyrus épousait Man- 
dane, et qu’Aronce de plain-pied fat marié 4 Clélie! 

Laissez-nous faire & loisir le tissu de notre roman, 
et n’en pressez pas tant la conclusion.’” 
—Mourére: Les Précieuses Ridicules. 











Ir would be a little hard to blame the Rector of 
Pennicote that in the course of looking at things 
from every point of view, he looked at Gwendo- 
len as a girl likely to make a brilliant marriage. 
Why should he be expected to differ from his 
contemporaries in this matter, and wish his niece 
a worse end of her charming maidenhood than 
they would approve as the best possible? It is 
rather to be set down to his credit that his feel- | 
ings on the subject were entirely good-natured. 
And in considering the relation of means to ends, 
it would have been mere folly to have been guided | 
by the exceptional and idyllic—to have recom- 
mended that Gwendolen should wear a gown as | 
shabby as Griselda’s in order that a Marquis 
might fall in love with her, or to have insisted 
that since a fair maiden was to be sought, she 
should keep herself out of the way. Mr. Gas- 
coigne’s calculations were of the kind called ra- 
tional, and he did not even think of getting a too 
frisky horse in order that Gwendolen might be | 
threatened with an accident and be rescued by 
a man of property. He wished his niece well, | 
and he meant her to be seen to advantage in the 
best society of the neighborhood. 

Her uncle’s intention fell in perfectly with 
Gwendolen’s own wishes. But let no one sup- 
pose that she also contemplated a brilliant mar- 
riage as the direct end of her witching the world 
with her grace on horseback, or with any other | 
accomplishment. That she was to be married | 
some time or other she would have felt obliged 
to admit; and that her marriage would not be of 
a middling kind, such as most girls were content- | 
ed with, she felt quietly, unargumentatively sure. | 
But her thoughts never dwelt on marriage as the | 
fulfillment of her ambition ; the dramas in which | 
she imagined herself a heroine were not wrought | 
up to that close. To be very much sued or hope- | 
lessly sighed for as a bride was indeed an indis- | 
pensable and agreeable guarantee of womanly | 
power; but to become a wife and wear all the 
domestic fetters of that condition was, on the 
whole, a vexatious necessity. Her observation | 
of matrimony had inclined her to think it rather | 
a dreary state, in which a woman could not do 
what she liked, had more children than were de- | 
sirable, was consequently dull, and became irrev- 
ocably immersed in humdrum. Of course mar- 
riage was social promotion; she could not look | 
forward to a single life; but promotions have | 
sometimes to be taken with bitter herbs—a peer- | 
age will not quite do instead of leadership to the | 
man who meant to lead; and this delicate-limbed 
sylph of twenty meant to lead. For such pas- 
sions dwell in feminine breasts also. In Gwen- 
dolen’s, however, they dwelt among strictly femi- 
nine furniture, and had no disturbing reference to 
the advancement of learning or the balance of the 
constitution ; her knowledge being such as with 
no sort of standing-room or length of lever could 
have been expected to move the world. She meant 


| to do what was pleasant to herself in a strikino 
manner; or rather, whatever she could do so as 
to strike others with admiration and get in tha; 
reflected way a more ardent sense of living 
seemed pleasant to her fancy. 

“Gwendolen will not rest without having the 
world at her feet,” said Miss Merry, the meek 
governess—hyperbolical words which have long 
come to carry the most moderate meanings : for 
who has not heard of private persons having the 
world at their feet in the shape of some half doz 
en items of flattering regard generally known in a 
genteel suburb? And words could hardly be too 
wide or vague to indicate the prospect that mad 
a hazy largeness about poor Gwendcien on the 
heights of her young self-exultation. Other peo. 
ple allowed themselves to be made slaves of, and 
to have their lives blown hither and thither, like 
empty ships in which no will was present; it was 
not to be so with her; she would no longer hy 
sacrificed to creatures worth less than herself, but 
would make the very best of the chances that lift 
offered her, and conquer circumstances by her ex 
ceptional cleverness. Certainly, to be settled at 
Offendene, with the notice of Lady Brackenshaw, 
the archery club, and invitations to dine with the 





| Arrowpoints, as the highest lights in her scenery, 


was not a position that seemed to offer remark 
able chances; but Gwendolen’s confidence lay 
chiefly in herself. She felt well equipped for the 
mastery of life. With regard to much in her lot 
hitherto she held herself rather hardly dealt with, 
but as to her “ education,’ she would have ad- 
mitted that it had left her under no disadvantages, 


| In the school-room her quick mind had taken 


readily that strong starch of unexplained rules 


| and disconnected facts which saves ignorance from 


any painful sense of limpness ; and what remained 
of all things knowable, she was conscious of being 
sufficiently acquainted with through novels, plays, 
and poems. About her French and music, the 
two justifying accomplishments of a young lady, 
she felt no ground for uneasiness ; and when to 
all these qualifications, negative and positive, we 


|add the spontaneous sense of capability some 


happy persons are born with, so that any subject 
they turn attention to impresses them with their 
own power of forming a correct judgment on it, 
who can wonder if Gwendolen felt ready to man- 
age her own destiny ? 

There were many subjects in the world—per- 


| haps the majority—in which she felt no interest, 


because they were stupid; for subjects are apt to 
appear stupid to the young as light seems dim to 
the old; but she would not have felt at all help- 


| less in relation to them if they had turned up in 


conversation. It must be remembered that no 
one had disputed her power or her general superi- 
ority. As on the arrival at Offendene, so always 
the first thought of those about her had been, 
what will Gwendolen think ?—if the footman trod 
heavily in creaking boots, or if the laundress’s 
work was unsatisfactory, the maid said, “ This 
will never do for Miss Harleth;” if the wood 
smoked in the bedroom fire-place, Mrs. Davilow, 
whose own weak eyes suffered much from this 
inconvenience, spoke apologetically of it to Gwen- 
dolen. If, when they were under the stress of 
traveling, she did not appear at the breakfast 
table till every one else had finished, the only 
question was, how Gwendolen’s coffee and toast 
should still be of the hottest and crispest; and 
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when de sppeered with ae! freshly brushed | CHAPTER 

‘cht brown hair streaming backward, and await- “Her wit 

ing her mamma’s hand to coil it up, her long | Values itself so highly, that to her 

brown eyes glancing bright as a wave-washed All matter else seems weak.” 

onyx from under their long lashes, it was always —Much Ado about Nothing. 
she herself who had to be tolerant—to beg that GWENDOLEN’s reception in the neighborhood 


Alice, who sat waiting on her, would not stick up | fulfilled her uncle’s expectations. From Brack- 
her shoulders in that frightful manner, and that | enshaw Castle to the Firs at Wancester, where 
Isabel, instead of pushing up to her and asking | Mr. Quallon, the banker, kept a generous house, 
questions, would go away to Miss Merry. she was welcomed with manifest admiration, and 
Always she was the princess in exile, who in | even those ladies who did not quite like her felt 
time of famine was to have her breakfast-roll | a comfort in having a new, striking girl to in- 
made of the finest bolted flour from the seven | vite; for hostesses who entertain much must 
thin ears of wheat, and in a general decampment | make up their parties as ministers make up their 
was to have her silver fork kept out of the bag- | cabinets, on grounds other than personal liking. 
gage. How was this to be accounted for? The} Then, in order to have Gwendolen as a guest, it 
answer may seem to lie quite on the surface: | was not necessary to ask any one who was dis- 
in her beauty, a certain unusualness about her, | agreeable, for Mrs. Davilow always made a quiet, 
a decision of will which made itself felt in her | picturesque figure as a chaperon, and Mr. Gas- 
graceful movements and clear unhesitating tones, | coigne was every where in request for his own 
so that if she came into tie room on a rainy day | sake. 
when every body else was flaccid and the use of Among the houses where Gwendolen was not 
things in general was not apparent to them, there | quite liked, and yet invited, was Quetcham Hall 
seemed to be a sudden, sufficient reason for keep- | One of her first invitations was to a large dinner 
ing up the forms of life ; and even the waiters at | party there, which made a sort of general intro- 
hotels showed the more alacrity in doing away | duction for her to the society of the neighbor- 
with crumbs and creases and dregs with strug- | hood; for in a select party of thirty, and of well- 
gling flies in them. This potent charm, added to | composed proportions as to age, few visitable 
the fact that she was the eldest daughter, toward | families could be entirely left out. No youthful 
whom her mamma had always been in an apolo- | figure there was comparable to Gwendolen’s as 
getic state of mind for the evils brought on her | she passed through the long suit of rooms adorn- 
by a step-father, may seem so full a reason for | ed with light and flowers, and, visible at first as 
Gwendolen’s domestic empire, that to look for | a slim figure floating along in white drapery, ap- 
any other would be to ask the reason of daylight | proached through one wide doorway after an- 
when the sun is shining. But beware of arriving | other in fuller illumination and definiteness. She 
at conclusions without comparison. I remember | had never had that sort of promenade before, 
having seen the same assiduous, apologetic atten- | and she felt exultingly that it befitted her: any 
tion awarded to persons who were not at all beau- | one looking at her for the first time might have 
tiful or unusual, whose firmness showed itself in | supposed that long galleries and lackeys had 
no very graceful or euphonious way, and who were | always been a matter of course in her life ; while 
not eldest daughters with a tender, timid mother, | her cousin Anna, who was really more familiar 
compunctious at having subjected them to incon- | with these things, felt almost as much embar- 
veniences. Some of them were a very common | rassed as a rabbit suddenly deposited in that well- 
sort of men. And the only point of resemblance | lit space. 
among them all was a strong determination to “Who is that with Gascoigne!” said the arch- 
have what was pleasant, with a total fearlessness | deacon, neglecting a discussion of military ma- 
in making themselves disagreeable or dangerous | | neeuvres, on which, as a clergyman, he was natu- 
when they did not get it. Who is so much ca-| rally appealed to. And his son, on the other side 
joled and served with trembling by the weak | of the room—a hopeful young scholar, who had 
females of a household as the unscrupulous male | already suggested some “not less elegant than 
—capable, if he has not free way at home, of go- | ingenious” emendations of Greek texts — said, 
ing and doing worse elsewhere? Hence I am | nearly at the same time, “ By George! who is that 
forced to doubt whether, even without her potent | girl with the awfully well-set head and jolly 
charm and peculiar filial position, Gwendolen | figure ?” 
might not still have played the queen in exile if But to a mind of general benevolence, wishing 
only she had kept her inborn energy of egoistic | every body to look well, it was rather exaspera- 
desire and her power of inspiring fear as to what | ting to see how Gwendolen eclipsed others: how 
she might say or do. However, she had the | even the handsome Miss Lawe, explained to be 
charm, and those who feared her were also fond | the daughter of Lady Lawe, looked suddenly 
of her, the fear and the fondness being, perhaps, | broad, heavy, and inanimate; and how Miss 
both heightened by what may be called the iri- | Arrowpoint, unfortunately also dressed in white, 
descence of her character—the play of various, | immediately resembled a carte de visite in which 
nay, contrary, tendencies. For Macheth’s rheto-| one would fancy the skirt alone to have been 
ric about the impossibility of being many oppo- | charged for. Since Miss Arrowpoint was gener- 
site things in the same moment referred to the | ally liked for the amiable unpretending way in 
clumsy necessities of action, and not to the sub- | which she wore her fortunes, and made a soften- 
tler possibilities of feeling. We can not speak | ing screen for the oddities of her mother, there 
a loyal word and be meanly silent; we can not | seemed to be some unfitness in Gwendolen’s 
kill and not kill, in the same moment; but a mo- | looking so much more like a person of social im- 
ment is room wide enough for the loyal and mean | portance. 
desire, for the outlash of a murderous thought “She is not really so handsome, if you come 
and the sharp backward stroke of repentance. | to examine her features,” said Mrs. Arrowpoint, 
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duces a great effect at first, but afterward she is 
less agreeable.” 

In fact, Gwendolen, not intending it, but in- 
tending the contrary, had offended her hostess, 
who, though not a splenetic or vindictive woman, 
had her susceptibilities. Several conditions had 


met in the Lady of Quetcham which to the rea- | 


soners in that neighborhood seemed to have an 
essential connection with each other. It was 
occasionally recalled that she had been the heir- 
ess of a fortune gained by some moist or dry busi- 
ness in the city, in order fully to account for her 
having a squat figure, a harsh, parrot-like voice, 
and a systematically high head-dress; and since 
these points made her externally rather ridicu- 
lous, it appeared to many only natural that she 
should have what are called literary tendencies, 


A little comparison would have shown that all | 


these points are to be found apart: daughters of 
aldermen being often well-grown and well-feat- 
ured; pretty women having sometimes harsh or 
husky voices ; and the production of feeble litera- 
ture being found compatible with the most diverse 
forms of physique, masculine as well as feminine. 

Gwendolen, who had a keen sense of absurdity 
in others, but was kindly disposed toward any 
one who could make life agreeable to her, meant 
to win Mrs. Arrowpoint by giving her an interest 
and attention beyond what others were probably 
inclined to show. But self-confidence is apt to 
address itself to an imaginary dullness in others, 
as people who are well off speak in a cajoling 
tone to the poor, and those who are in the prime 
of life raise their voice and talk artificially to 
seniors, hastily conceiving them to be deaf and 
rather imbecile. Gwendolen, with all her clever- 
ness and purpose to be agreeable, could not es- 
cape that form of stupidity: it followed in her 
mind, unreflectingly, that because Mrs. Arrow- 
point was ridiculous she was also likely to be 
wanting in penetration, and she went through her 
little scenes without suspicion that the various 
shades of her behavior were all noted. 

“You are fond of books as well as of music, 
riding, and archery, I hear,” Mrs. Arrowpoint 
said, going to her for a ¢éte-d-téte in the drawing- 
room after dinner ; “ Catherine will be very glad 
to have so sympathetic a neighbor.” This little 
speech might have seemed the most graceful po- 
liteness, spoken in a low melodious tone; but 
with a twang fatally loud, it gave Gwendolen a 
sense of exercising patronage when she answered, 
gracefully : 

“Tt is I who am fortunate. Miss Arrowpoint 
will teach me what good music is: I shall be en- 
tirely a learner. I hear that she is a thorough 
musician.” 

“Catherine has certainly had every advantage. 
We have a first-rate musician in the house now— 
Herr Klesmer; perhaps you know all his com- 
positions. You must allow me to introduce him 
to you. You sing, I believe. Catherine plays 
three instruments, but she does not sing. I hope 
you will let us hear you. I understand you are 
an accomplished singer.” 

“Oh no!—‘die Kraft ist schwach, allein die 
Lust ist gross,’ as Mephistopheles says.” 

“Ah, you are a student of Goethe. Young 
ladies are so advanced now. I suppose you have 
read every thing ?” 


later in the evening, confidentially to Mrs. Vul-| ‘No, really. I shall be so glad if you will tel) 
cany. “It is a certain style she has, which pro-| me what to read. I have been looking into q)j 


the books in the library at Offendene, but there jc 
nothing readable. The leaves all stick together 
and smell musty. I wish I could write books to 
amuse myself, as you can! How delightful it 
must be to write books after one’s own taste ip. 
stead of reading other people’s! Home-mac 
books must be so nice.” 

For an instant Mrs. Arrowpoint’s glance was 
little sharper, but the perilous resemblance to sa 
tire in the last sentence took the hue of girlisl 


| simplicity when Gwendolen added, 


| 





“T would give any thing to write a book !” 

“ And why should you not?” said Mrs. Arrow. 
point, encouragingly. ‘‘ You have but to begin as 
I did. Pen, ink, and paper are at every body's 
command. But I will send you all I have written 
with pleasure.” 

“Thanks. I shall be so glad+to read your writ 
ings. Being acquainted with authors must give a 
peculiar understanding of their books: one would 
be able to tell then which parts were funny and 
which serious. I am sure I often laugh in tly 
wrong place.” Here Gwendolen herself becam: 
aware of danger, and added, quickly, “In Shaks. 
peare, you know, and other great writers that we 
can never see. But I always want to know more 
than there is in the books.” 

“If you are interested in any of my subjects | 
can lend you many extra sheets in manuscript,’ 
said Mrs. Arrowpoint—while Gwendolen felt her- 
self painfully in the position of the young lady 
who professed to like potted sprats. ‘‘ These are 
things I dare say I shall publish eventually: sev 
eral friends have urged me to do so, and one 
doesn’t like to be obstinate. My Tasso, for ex 
ampie—I could have made it twice the size.” 

“T dote on Tasso,” said Gwendolen. 

“Well, you shall have all my papers, if you 
like. So many, you know, have written about 
Tasso; but they are all wrong. As to the par- 
ticular nature of his madness, and his feelings for 
Leonora, and the real cause of his imprisonment, 
and the character of Leonora, who, in my opin- 
ion, was a cold-hearted woman, else she would 
have married him in spite of her brother—they 
are all wrong. I differ from every body.” 

“ How very interesting!” said Gwendolen. “1 
like to differ from every body. I think it is so 
stupid to agree. That is the worst of writing 
your opinions; you make people agree with 
you.” 

This speech renewed a slight suspicion in Mrs. 
Arrowpoint, and again her glance became for a 
moment examining. But Gwendolen looked very 
innocent, and continued with a docile air : 

“T know nothing of Tasso except the Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata, which we read and learned by 
heart at school.” 

“ Ah, his life is more interesting than his po- 
etry. I have constructed the early part of his 
life as a sort of romance. When one thinks of 
his father Bernardo, and so on, there is so much 
that must be true.” 

“Imagination is often truer than fact,” said 
Gwendolen, decisively, though she could no more 
have explained these glib words than if they 
had been Coptic or Etruscan. “TI shall be so 
glad to learn all about Tasso—and his madness 
especially. I suppose poets are always a little 
mad.” 
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“To be sure— the poet’s eye in a fine frenzy 
and somebody says of Marlowe— I 
( 


rolling ;’ 
«“¢For that fine madness still he did maintain, 
Which always should possess the poet’s brain.’” | ‘ 
1 
“But it was not always found out, was it?” | t 
said Gwendolen, innocently. “I suppose some | « 
f them rolled their eyes in private. 
e are often very cunning.” 
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“No, truly; but that makes nothing,” said 
lerr Klesmer, suddenly speaking in an odious 
terman fashion with staccato endings, quite un 
ybservable in him before, and apparently depend 
ng on a change of mood, as Irishmen resume 
heir strongest brogue when they are fervid o1 


juarrelsome. “That makes nothing. It is al- 


Mad peo-| ways acceptable to see you sing.”’ 


Was there ever so unexpected an assertion of 


Again a shade flitted over Mrs. Arrowpoint’s | superiority ? at least before the late Teutonic con 


face: but the entrance of the gentlemen prevented | « 


juests ? Gwendolen colored deeply, but, with her 


inv immediate mischief between her and this too | usual presence of mind, did not show an ungrac 


tick young lady, who had overacted her naiveté. 


K 


“ Ah, here comes Herr Klesmer,” said Mrs. Ar- 


ful resentment by moving away immediately ; anc 
Miss Arrowpoint, who had been near enough to 


rowpoint, rising; and presently bringing him to | overhear (and also to observe that Herr Klesmer’s 


Gwendolen, she left them to a dialogue which was | 
agreeable on both sides, Herr Klesmer being a | 
felicitous combination of the German, the Sclave, 
ind the Semite, with grand features, brown hair | 
floating in artistic fashion, and brown eyes in | 
spectacles. His English had little foreignness 

except its fluency; and his alarming cleverness 

was made less formidable just then by a certain 

softening air of silliness which will sometimes | 
befall even Genius in the desire of being agree- 
able to Beauty. 

Music was soon begun. Miss Arrowpoint and 
Herr Klesmer played a four-handed piece on two 
pianos which convinced the company in general 
that it was long, and Gwendolen in particular 
that the neutral, placid-faced Miss Arrowpoint 
had a mastery of the instrument which put her 
own execution out of the question—though she | 
was not discouraged as to her often-praised touch | 
and style. After this every one became anxious | 
to hear Gwendolen sing; especially Mr. Arrow- | 
point; a8 was natural in a host and a perfect 
gentleman, of whom no one had any thing to say | 
but that he had married Miss Cuttler, and im- 
ported the best cigars; and he led her to the pi- | 
ano with easy politeness. Herr Klesmer closed | 
the instrument in readiness for her, and smiled 
with pieasure at her approach; then placed him- 
self at the distance of a few feet so that he could 
see her as she sang. 

Gwendolen was not nervous: what she under- 
took to do she did without trembling, and singing | 
was an enjoyment to her. Her voice was a mod- | 
erately powerful soprano (some one had told her 
it was like Jenny Lind’s), her ear good, and she 
was able to keep in tune, so that her singing gave 
pleasure to ordinary hearers, and she had been 
used to unmingled applause. She had the rare 
advantage of looking almost prettier when she 
was singing than at other times, and that Herr 
Klesmer was in front of her seemed not disa- 
greeable. Her song, determined on beforehand, 
was a favorite aria of Bellini’s, in which she felt 
quite sure of herself. 

“Charming!” said Mr. Arrowpoint, who had 
remained near, and the word was echoed around 
without more insincerity than we recognize in a 
brotherly way as human. But Herr Klesmer 
stood like a statue—if a statue can be imagined 
in spectacles; at least, he was as mute as a 
statue. Gwendolen was pressed to keep her seat 
and double the general pleasure, and she did not 
wish to refuse ; but before resolving to do so she 
moved a little toward Herr Klesmer, saying, with 
a look of smiling appeal, “It would be too cruel 
to a great musician. You can not like to hear 
poor amateur singing.” 


| 
| 
| 


mode of looking at Gwendolen was more conspic 
uously admiring than was quite consistent with 
good taste), now with the utmost tact and kind 
ness came close to her, and said, 

‘““Tmagine what I have to go through with this 
professor! He can hardly tolerate any thing we 
English do in music. We can only put up with 
his severity, and make use of it to find out the 
worst that can be said of us. It is a little com 
fort to know that; and one can bear it when ev 
ery one ¢ lse is admiring.” 

“T should be very much obliged to him for 
telling me the worst,” said Gwendolen, recovering 
herself. “I dare say I have been extremely ill 
taught, in addition to having no talent—only liking 
for music.”” This was very well expressed, con 
sidering that it had never entered her mind be- 
fore. 

“ Yes, itis true; you have not been well taught,” 
said Herr Klesmer, quietly. Woman was dear to 
him, but music was dearer. ‘Still, you are not 
quite without gifts. You sing in tune, and you 
have a pretty fair organ. But you produce your 
notes badly ; and that music which you sing is 
beneath you. It is a form of melody which ex 
presses a puerile state of culture—a dandling, 
canting, seesaw kind of stuff—the passion and 
thought of people without any breadth of hori 
zon. There is a sort of self-satisfied folly about 
every phrase of such melody: no cries of deep, 
mysterious passion—no conflict—no sense of the 
universal. It makes men small as they listen to 
it. Sing now something larger. And I shall see.” 

“Oh, not now. By-and-by,” said Gwendolen, 
with a sinking of heart at the sudden width of 
horizon opened round her small musical perform 
j ance. For a young lady desiring to lead, this first 
| encounter in her campaign was startling. But 
| she was bent on not behaving foolishly, and Miss 
| Arrowpoint helped her by saying, 

“Yes, by-and-by. I always require half an 
| hour to get up my courage after being criticised 
| by Herr Klesmer. We will ask him to play to 
| us now: he is bound to show us what is good 
| music.” 

| To be quite safe on this point Herr Klesmer 
| played a composition of his own, a fantasia called 
| Freudvoll, Leidvoll, Gedankenvoll—an extensive 
| commentary on some melodic ideas not too grossly 
| evident ; and he certainly fetched as much variety 
and depth of passion out of the piano as that 
moderately responsive instrument lends itself to, 
having an imperious magic in his fingers that 
seemed to send a nerve-thrill through ivory key 
and wooden hammer, and compel the strings to 
make a quivering lingering speech for him 
Gwendolen, in spite of her wounded egoism, had 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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fullness of nature enough to feel the power of 
this playing, and it gradually turned her inward 
sob of mortification into an excitement which 
lifted her for the moment into a desperate indif- 
ference about her own doings, or at least a deter- | 
mination to get a superiority over them by laugh- 
ing at them as if they belonged to somebody else. 
Her eyes had become brighter, her cheeks slight- 
ly flushed, and her tongue ready for any mischiev- 
ous remarks. 

“T wish you would sing to us again, Miss Har- 
leth,” said young Clintock, the archdeacon’s clas- 
sical son, who had been so fortunate as to take 
her to dinner, and came up to renew conversation | 
as soon as Herr Klesmer’s performance was end- 
ed. ‘That is the style of music for me. I nev- 
er can make any thing of this tip-top playing. It 
is like a jar of leeches, where you can never tell 
either beginnings or endings. I could listen to 
your singing all day.” 

“Yes, we should be glad of something popular 
now—another song from you would be a relaxa- | 
tion,” said Mrs. Arrowpoint, who had also come 
near with polite intentions. 

“That must be because you are in a puerile 
state of culture, and have no breadth of horizon. 


[ have just learned that. I have been taught | 
how bad my taste is,and am feeling growing | 
pains. They are never pleasant,” said Gwen- | 
dolen, not taking any notice of Mrs. Arrowpoint, 
and looking up with a bright smile at young 
Clintock. 

Mrs. Arrowpoint was not insensible to this 
rudeness, but merely said, “ Well, we will not | 
press any thing disagreeably ;” and as there was | 
a perceptible outrush of imprisoned conversation | 
just then, and a movement of guests seeking each | 
other, she remained seated where she was, and | 
looked round her with the relief of the hostess at | 
finding she is not needed. 

“Tam glad you like this neighborhood,” said | 
young Clintock, well pleased with his station in | 
front of Gwendolen. 

“Exceedingly. There seems to be a little of 
every thing and not much of any thing.” 

“That is rather equivocal praise.” 

“Not with me. I like a little of every thing; | 
a little absurdity, for example, is very amusing. 
I am thankful for a few queer people. But much | 
of them is a bore.” 

(Mrs. Arrowpoint, who was hearing this dia- | 
logue, perceived quite a new tone in Gwendolen’s | 
speech, and felt a revival of doubt as to her in- 
terest in Tasso’s madness.) 

“T think there should be more croquet, for one 
thing,” said young Clintock ; “‘ I am usually away, | 
but, if I were more here, I should go in for a cro- 


catechise me upon it, and ask me which part I 
like best? Because it is not so easy to know q 
poem without reading it as to know a sermoy 


| without listening.” 


“Decidedly,” Mrs. Arrowpoint thought, “ thi. 
girl is double and satirical. I shall be on my 
guard against her.” 

But Gwendolen, nevertheless, continued to re 
ceive polite attentions from the family at Quet 
cham, not merely because invitations have laroe 
grounds than those of personal liking, but bee 


AUSE 


| the trying little scene at the piano had awakened 


a kindly solicitude toward her in the gentle ming 
of Miss Arrowpoint, who managed all the invita. 
tions and visits, her mother being otherwise oe. 
cupied. 

—_—_—_>—_—_. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“* Croyez vous m’avoir humiliée pour m'avoir appris 


| que la terre tourne autour du soleil? Je vous jure que 


je ne m’en estime pas moins.”—FonTENELLE: Plura- 
lité des Mondes. 


Tuat lofty criticism had caused Gwendolen a 
new sort of pain. She would not have chosen to 


| confess how unfortunate she thought herself in 


not having had Miss Arrowpoint’s musical advan- 


| tages, so as to be abie to question Herr Klesmer’s 


taste with the confidence of thorough knowledge: 
still less, to admit even to herself that Miss Ar- 


| rowpoint each time they met raised an unwonted 
| feeling of jealousy in her: not in the least be- 


cause she was an heiress, but because it was real- 
ly provoking that a girl whose appearance you 
could not characterize except by saying that her 
figure was slight and of middle stature, her feat. 
ures small, her eyes tolerable, and her complex- 
ion sallow, had nevertheless a certain mental su- 
periority which could not be explained away—an 
exasperating thoroughness in her musical accom- 
plishment, a fastidious discrimination in her gen- 
eral tastes, which made it impossible to force her 
admiration and kept you in awe of her standard. 
This insignificant-looking young lady of four-and- 
twenty, whom any one’s eyes would have passed 
over negligently if she had not been Miss Arrow- 
point, might be suspected of a secret opinion that 
Miss Harleth’s acquirements were rather of a 
common order; and such an opinion was not 
made agreeable to think of by being always veil- 
ed under a perfect kindness of manner. 

But Gwendolen did not like to dwell on facts 
which threw an unfavorable light on herself. The 
musical Magus who had so suddenly widened her 
horizon was not always on the scene; and his 
being constantly backward and forward between 
London and Quetcham soon began to be thought 


quet club. You are one of the archers, I think. | of as offering opportunities for converting him 
. . | af . . . 
But depend upon it croquet is the game of the | toa more admiring state of mind. Meanwhile, in 


future. It wants writing up, though. One of our | 


the manifest pleasure her singing gave at Brack- 


best men has written a poem on it, in four cantos | enshaw Castle, the Firs, and elsewhere, she recov- 


—as good as Pope. I want him to publish it. | 
You never read any thing better.” 

“T shall study croquet to-morrow. I shall take | 
to it instead of singing.” 

“No, no, not that. But do take to croquet. I 
will send you Jenning’s poem, if you like. I have | 
a manuscript copy.” 

“Is he a great friend of yours?” 

“ Well, rather.” 

“Oh, if he is only rather, I think I will decline. 
Or, if you send it me, will you promise not to! 


ered her equanimity, being disposed to think ap- 
proval more trustworthy than objection, and not 
being one of the exceptional persons who have a 
parching thirst for a perfection undemanded by 
their neighbors. Perhaps it would have been rash 
to say then that she was at all exceptional inward- 
ly, or that the unusual in her was more than her 
rare grace of movement and bearing, and a cer- 
tain daring which gave piquancy to a very com- 
mon egoistic ambition, such as exists under many 


clumsy exteriors, and is taken no notice of. For 
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| suppose that the set of the head does not really | al, and Composite, in which Gwendolen attitudi- 
determine the hunger of the inner self for su- | nized and speechified before a domestic audience, 
premacy: it only makes a difference sometimes | including even the housekeeper, who was once 
as to the way in which the supremacy is held | pressed into it that she might swell the notes of 
attainable, and a little also to the degree in which | applause; but having shown herself unworthy by 







it can be attained; especially when the hungry 
one is a girl, whose passion for doing what is re- 
markable has an ideal limit in consistency with 
the highest breeding and perfect freedom from 
the sordid need of income. Gwendolen was as 
inwardly rebellious against the restraints of family 
conditions, and as ready to look through obliga- 
tions into her own fundamental want of feeling 
for them, as if she had been sustained by the 
boldest speculations ; but she really had no such 
speculations, and would at once have marked 
herself off from any sort of theoretical or practi- 
cally reforming women by satirizing them. She 
rejoiced to feel herself exceptional ; but her ho- 
rizon was that of the genteel romance where the 
heroine's soul poured out in her journal is full 
of vague power, originality, and general rebellion, 
while her life moves strictly in the sphere of 
fashion; and if she wanders into a swamp, the 
pathos lies partly, so to speak, in her having on 
her satin shoes. Here is a restraint which nature 
and society have provided on the pursuit of | 
striking adventure; so that a soul burning with | 
a sense of what the universe is not, and ready to 
take all existence as fuel, is nevertheless held 
captive by the ordinary wire-work of social forms, 
and does nothing particular. 

This commonplace result was what Gwendolen 
found herself threatened with even in the novelty 
of the first winter at Offendene. What she was 
clear upon was, that she did not wish to lead the 
same sort of life as ordinary young ladies did; 
but what she was not clear upon was, how she | 
should set about leading any other, and what | 
were the particular acts which she would assert | 
her freedom by doing. Offendene remained a 
good background, if any thing would happen 
there; but on the whole the neighborhood was 
in fault. 

Beyond the effect of her beauty on a first pres- 
entation, there was not much excitement to be 
got out of her earliest invitations, and she came 
home after little sallies of satire and knowingness 
such as had offended Mrs. Arrowpoint, to fill the 
intervening days with the most girlish devices. 
The strongest assertion she was able to make of 
her individual claims was to leave out Alice’s les- 
sons (on the principle that Alice was more likely 
to excel in ignorance), and to employ her with 
Miss Merry, and the maid who was understood to 
wait on all the ladies, in helping to arrange vari- 





observing that Miss Harleth looked far more like 
a queen in her own dress than in that baggy thing 
with her arms all bare, she was not invited a sec- 
ond time. 

“Do I look as well as Rachel, mamma 2” said 
Gwendolen one day, when she had been showing 
herself in her Greek dress to Anna, and going 
through scraps of scenes with much tragic inten- 
tion. 

“You have better arms than Rachel,” said 
Mrs, Davilow; “your arms would do for any 
thing, Gwen. But your voice is not so tragic as 
hers ; it is not so deep.” 

“T can make it deeper if I like,” said Gwendo- 
Jen, provisionally ; then she added, with decision, 
“T think a higher voice is more tragic ; it is more 
feminine; and the more feminine a woman is, 
the more tragic it seems when she does desperate 
actions.” 

“There may be something in that,” said Mrs. 
Davilow, languidly. “But I don’t know what 
good there is in making one’s blood creep. And 
if there is any thing horrible to be done, I should 
like it to be left to the men.” 

“Oh, mamma, you are so dreadfully prosaic! 
As if all the great poetic criminals were not wom- 
en! Ithink the men are poor cautious creatures.” 

“Well, dear, and you—who are afraid to be 
alone in the night—I don’t think you would be 
very bold in crime, thank God.” 

“T am not talking about reality, mamma,” said 
Gwendolen, impatiently. Then, her mamma be- 
ing called out of the room, she turned quickly to 
her cousin, as if taking an opportunity, and said, 
“Anna, do ask my uncle to let us get up some 
charades at the Rectory. Mr. Middleton and War- 
ham could act with us—just for practice. Mam- 
ma says it will not do to have Mr. Middleton con- 
sulting and rehearsing here. He is a stick, but 
we could give him suitable parts. Do ask; or 
else I will.” 

“Oh, not till Rex comes. He is so clever, and 
such a dear old thing, and he will act Napoleon 
looking over the sea. He looks just like Napo- 
leon. Rex can do any thing.” 

I don’t in the least believe in your Rex, Anna,” 
said Gwendolen, laughing at her. “ He will turn 
out to be like those wretched blue and yellow 
water-colors of his which you hang up in your 
bedroom and worship.” 

“Very well, you will see,” said Anna. “It is 





ous dramatic costumes which Gwendolen pleased 
herself with having in readiness for some fu- 
ture occasions of acting in charades or theatrical 
pieces, occasions which she meant to bring about 
by force of will or contrivance. She had never 
acted—only made a figure in tableaux vivants at 
school; but she felt assured that she could act 
well, and having been once or twice to the Théa- 
tre Frangais, and also heard her mamma speak 
of Rachel, her waking dreams and cogitations as 
to how she would manage her destiny sometimes 
turned on the question whether she should be- 
come an actress like Rachel, since she was more 
beautiful than that thin Jewess. Meanwhile the 
wet days before Christmas were passed pleasant- 
ly in the preparation of costumes, Greek, Orient- 
Vor. LIL—No. 309.—29 


not that I know what is clever, but he has got a 
| scholarship already, and papa says he will get a 
| fellowship, and nobody is better at games. He 
is cleverer than Mr. Middleton, and every body 
but you calls Mr. Middleton clever.” 

“So he may be in a dark-lantern sort of way. 
But he is a stick. If he had to say, ‘ Perdition 
catch my soul, but I do love her!’ he would say 
it in just the same tone as, ‘ Here endeth the sec- 
ond lesson.’” 

“Oh, Gwendolen !” said Anna, shocked at these 
promiscuous allusions. “And it is very unkind 
of you to speak so of him, for he admires you 
very much. I heard Warham say one day to 
mamma, ‘ Middleton is regularly spooney upon 
Gwendolen.’ She was very angry with him; but 
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I know what it means. It is what they say at 
college for being in love.” 

“ How can I help it?” said Gwendolen, rather 
contemptuously. ‘Perdition catch my soul if I 
love him.” 

“No, of course; papa, I think, would not wish 
it. And he is te go away soon. But it makes 
me sorry when you ridicule him.” 

“What shall you do to me when I ridicule 
tex ?” said Gwendolen, wickedly. 

“Now, Gwendolen dear, you will not?” said 
Anna, her eyes filling with tears. “I could not 
bear it. But there really is nothing in him to 
ridicule. Only you may find out things. For no 
one ever thought of laughing at Mr. Middleton 
before you. Every one said he was nice-look- 
ing, and his manners perfect. I am sure I have 
always been frightened at him because of his 
learning and his square-cut coat, and his being a 
nephew of the bishop’s and all that. .But you 
will not. ridicule Rex—promise me.”’ Anna end- 
ed with a beseeching look which touched Gwen- 
dolen. 

“ You are a dear little coz,” she said, just touch- 
ing the tip of Anna’s chin with her thumb and 
forefinger. “I don’t ever want to do any thing 
that will vex you. Especially if Rex is to make 
every thing come off—charades and every thing.” 

And when at last Rex was there, the anima- 
tion he brought into the life at Offendene and the 
Rectory, and his ready partnership in Gwendolen’s 
plans, left her no inclination for any ridicule that 
was not of an open and flattering kind, such as 
he himself enjoyed. He was a fine open-hearted 
youth, with a handsome face strongly resembling 
his father’s and Anna’s, but softer in expression 
than the one, and larger in scale than the other: 
a bright, healthy, loving nature, enjoying ordinary, 
innocent things so much that vice had no tempta- 
tion for him, and what he knew of it lay too en- 
tively in the outer courts and little-visited cham- 
bers of his mind for him to think of it with great 
repulsion. Vicious habits were with him “ what 
some fellows did”—*“ stupid stuff” which he liked 
to keep aloof from. He returned Anna’s affec- 
tion as fully as could be expected of a brother 
whose pleasures apart from her were more than 
the sum total of hers; and he had never known 
a stronger love. 

The cousins were continually together at the 
one house or the other—chiefly at Offendene, 
where there was more freedom, or rather where 
there was a more complete sway for Gwendolen ; 
and whatever she wished became a ruling purpose 
for Rex. The charades came off according to her 
plans; and also some other little scenes not con- 
templated by her in which her acting was more 
impromptu. It was at Offendene that the cha- 
rades and tableaux were rehearsed and present- 
ed, Mrs. Davilow seeing no objection even to Mr. 
Middleton’s being invited to share in them, now 
that Rex too was there—especially as his serv- 
ices were indispensable ; Warham, who was study- 
ing for India with a Wancester “ coach,” having 
no time to spare, and being generally dismal un- 
der a cram of every thing except the answers 
needed at the forth-coming examination, which 
might disclose the welfare of our Indian Empire 
to be somehow connected with a quotable knowl- 
edge of Browne’s Pastorals. 

Mr. Middleton was persuaded to play various 
grave parts, Gwendolen having flattered him on 


, 





his enviable immobility of countenance ; and, at 
first a little pained and jealous at her comrade. 
ship with Rex, he presently drew encouragement 
from the thought that this sort of cousinly fami]. 
iarity excluded any serious passion. Indeed, he 
sometimes felt that her more formal treatm nt 
of himself was such a sign of favor as to warrant 
his making advances before he left Pennicote 
though he had intended to keep his feelings ay 
reserve until his position should be more assured 
Miss Gwendolen, quite aware that she was adored 
by this unexceptionable young clergyman with 
pale whiskers and square-cut collar, felt nothing 
more on the subject than that she had no objec. 
tion to be adored: she turned her eyes on him 
with calm mercilessness and caused him many 
mildly agitating hopes by seeming always to 
avoid dramatic contact with him—for all mean. 
ings, we know, depend on the key of interpreta. 
tion. 

Some persons might have thought beforehand 
that a young man of Anglican leanings, having 
a sense of sacredness much exercised on smal] 
things as well as great, rarely laughing save from 
politeness, and in general regarding the mention 
of spades by their naked names as rather coarse, 
would not have seen a fitting bride for himself in 
a girl who was daring in ridicule, and showed 
none of the special grace required in the clergy- 
man’s wife; or, that a young man informed by 
theological reading would have reflected that he 
was not likely to meet the taste of a lively, rest- 
less young lady like Miss Harleth, But are we 
always obliged to explain why the facts are not 
what some persons thought beforehand? The 
apology lies on their side, who had that erroneous 
way of thinking. 

As for Rex, who would possibly have been sor- 
ry for poor Middleton if he had been aware of 
the excellent curate’s inward conflict, he was too 
completely absorbed in a first passion to have ob- 
servation for any person or thing. He did not 
observe Gwendolen; he only felt what she said 
or did, and the back of his head seemed to be a 
good organ of information as to whether sbe was 
in the room or out. Before the end of the first 
fortnight he was so deeply in love that it was im- 
possible for him to think of his life except as 
bound up with Gwendolen’s. He could see no 
obstacles, poor boy; his own love seemed a 
guarantee of hers, since it was one with the un- 
perturbed delight in her image, so that he could 
no more dream of her giving him pain than an 
Egyptian could dream of snow. She sung and 
played to him whenever he liked, was always glad 
of his companionship in riding, though his bor- 
rowed steeds were often comic, was ready to join 
in any fun of his, and showed a right apprecia- 
tion of Anna. No mark of sympathy seemed ab- 
sent. That because Gwendolen was the most 
perfect creature inthe world she was to make a 
grand match, had not‘occurred to him. He had 
no conceit—at least, not more than goes to make 
up the necessary gum and consistence of a sub- 
stantial personality: it was only that in the young 
bliss of loving he took Gwendolen’s perfection as 
part of that good which had seemed one with life 
to him, being the outcome of a happy, well-em. 
bodied nature. 

One incident which happened in the course of 
their dramatic attempts impressed Rex as a sign 





of her unusual sensibility. It showed an aspect 
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of her nature which could not have been precon- | antechamber with folding-doors lent itself ad- 
ceived by any one who, like him, had only seen | mirably to the purposes of a stage, and the whole 
her habitual fearlessness in active exercises and | of the establishment, with the addition of Jarre*t, 


her high spirits in society, 


| the village carpenter, was absorbed in the prep- 


After a good deal of rehearsing it was resolved | arations for an entertainment which, considering 
that a select party should be invited to Offendene | that it was an imitation of acting, was likely to 
to witness the performances which went with so | be successful, since we know from ancient fable 
much satisfaction to the actors. Annahad caused that an imitation may have more chance of suc- 
a pleasant surprise ; nothing could be neater than | cess than the original. 


the way in which she played her little parts ; one 


Gwendolen was not without a special exulta- 


would even have suspected her of hiding much | tion in the prospect of this occasion, for she knew 
sly observation under her simplicity. And Mr. | that Herr Klesmer was again at Quetcham, and 
Middleton answered very well by not trying to be | she had taken care to include him among ‘the 
comic. The main source of doubt and retarda- | invited. 


tion had been Gwendolen’s desire to appear in | 


Klesmer came. He was in one of his placid 


her Greek dress. No word for a charade would | silent moods, and sat in serene contemplation, 
occur to her either waking or dreaming that suit- | replying to all appeals in benignant-sounding syl- 
ed her purpose of getting a statuesque pose in | lables more or less articulate—as taking up his 
this favorite costume. To choose a motive from | cross meekly in a world overgrown with ama- 
Racine was of no use, since Rex and the others | teurs, or as careful how he moved his lion paws, 
could not declaim French verse, and improvised | lest he should crush a rampant and vociferous 
speeches would turn the scene into burlesque. | mouse. 


Besides, Mr. Gascoigne prohibited the acting of 
scenes from plays: he usually protested against | 


Every thing indeed went off smoothly and ac- 


cording to expectation—all that was improvised 


the notion that an amusement which was fitting | and accidental being of a probable sort—until 
for every one else was unfitting for a clergyman ; | the incident occurred which showed Gwendolen 
but he would not in this matter overstep the line | in an unforeseen phase of emotion. How it came 
of decorum as drawn in that part of Wessex, | about was at first a mystery. 


which did not exclude his sanction of the young 


The tableau of Hermione was doubly striking 


people’s acting charades in his sister-in-law’s | from its dissimilarity with what had gone before : 
house—a very different affair from private theat- | it was answering perfectly, and a murmur of ap- 


ricals in the full sense of the word. 


Every body, of course, was concerned to satisfy | 


| plause had been gradually suppressed while Le- 
ontes gave his permission that Paulina should 


this wish of Gwendolen’s, and Rex proposed that | exercise her utmost art and make the statue 
they should wind up with a tableau in which the | move. 


effect of her majesty would not be marred by | 


Hermione, her arm resting on a pillar, was ele- 


any one’s speech. This pleased her thoroughly, | vated by about six inches, which she counted on 
and the only question was the choice of the | as a means of showing her pretty foot and instep, 


tableau. | when at the given signal she should advance and 
“Something pleasant, children, I beseech you,” | descend. 


said Mrs. Davilow ; “I can’t have any Greek wick- 


“ Music, awake her, strike !”’ said Paulina (Mrs. 


edness.” | Davilow, who by special entreaty had consented 
“Tt is no worse than Christian wickedness, | to take the part, in a white burnous and hood). 


mamma,” said Gwendolen, whose mention of | 
Rachelesque heroines had called forth that re- 
mark, 

“ And less scandalous,” said Rex. “ Besides, | 
one thinks of it as all gone by and done with. | 
What do you say to Briseis being led away? [| 
would be Achilles, and you would be looking 
round at me—after the print we have at the | 





’ 


Herr Klesmer, who had been good-natured 


enough to seat himself at the piano, struck a 
thunderous chord—but in the same instant, and 
before Hermione had put forth her foot, the 
movable panel, which was on a line with the pi- 
ano, flew open on the right opposite the stage 
and disclosed the picture of the dead face and 
the fleeing figure, brought out in pale definiteness 


Rectory.” | by the position of the wax-lights. Every one 

“That would be a good attitude for me,” said | was startled, but all eyes in the act of turning 
Gwendolen, in a tone of acceptance, But after-| toward the opened panel were recalled by a pier- 
ward she said, with decision, “No. It will not| cing ery from Gwendolen, who stood without 
do. There must be three men in proper costume, | change of attitude, but with a change of expres- 


else it will be ridiculous.” 


sion that was terrifying in its terror. She looked 


“T have it!” said Rex, after a little reflection. | like a statue into which a soul of Fear had entered: 
“Hermione as the statue in the Winter’s Tale! | her pallid lips were parted ; her eyes, usually nar- 


I will be Leontes and Miss Merry Paulina, one on | 
each side. Our dress won’t signify,” he went on, | 
laughingly ; “it will be more Shakspearean and | 
romantic if Leontes looks like Napoleon, and 
Paulina like a modern spinster.” 

And Hermione was chosen; all agreeing that 
age was of no consequence ; but Gwendolen urged | 
that instead of the mere tableau there should be 
just enough acting of the scene to introduce the 
striking up of the music as a signal for her to 
step down and advance ; when Leontes, instead of 
embracing her, was to kneel and kiss the hem of 





her garment, and so the curtain was to fall. The 





rowed under their long lashes, were dilated and 
fixed. Her mother, less surprised than alarmed, 
rushed toward her, and Rex too could not heip 
going to her side. But the touch of her mother’s 
arm had the effect of an electric charge; Gwen- 
dolen fell on her knees and put her hands before 
her face. She was still trembling, but mute, and 
it seemed that she had self-consciousness enough 
to aim at controlling her signs of terror, for she 
presently allowed herself to be raised from her 
kneeling posture and led away, while the com- 
pany were relieving their minds by explanation. 
“ A magnificent bit of plastik that!” said Kles- 
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mer to Miss Arrowpoint. And a quick fire of | nobody could know how the unlocking came 


under-toned question and answer wertt round. 
“Was it part of the play?” 


about. The inconvenient Isabel, like other of. 
fenders, did not foresee her own impulse to cop. 


“Oh no, surely not. Miss Harleth was too | fession, a fatality which came upon her the morn 


much affected. A sensitive creature !” 

“Dear me! I was not aware that there was a 
painting behind that panel; were you?” 

“No; how should I? Some eccentricity in 
one of the Earl’s family long ago, I suppose.” 

“ How very painful! Pray shut it up.” 

“Was the door locked? It is very mysteri- 
ous. It must be the spirits.” 

3ut there is no medium present.” 

“ How do you know that? We must conclude 
that there is, when such things happen.” 

“Oh, the door was not locked; it was probably 
the sudden vibration from the piano that sent it 
open.” 

This conclusion came from Mr. Gascoigne, who 
begged Miss Merry, if possible, to get the key. 
But this readiness to explain the mystery was 
thought by Mrs. Vulcany unbecoming in a cler- 
gyman, and she observed in an under-tone that 
Mr. Gascoigne was always a little too worldly for 
her taste. However, the key was produced, and 
the rector turned it in the lock with an emphasis 
rather offensively rationalizing—as who should 
say, “It will not start open again”—putting the 
key in his pocket as a security. 

However, Gwendolen soon re-appeared, show- 
ing her usual spirits, and evidently determined to 
ignore as far as she could the striking change 
she had made in the part of Hermione. 

But when Klesmer said to her, “‘ We have to 
thank you for devising a perfect climax: you 
could not have chosen a finer bit of plastik,” there 
was a flush of pleasure in her face. She liked to 
accept as a belief what was really no more than 
delicate feigning. He divined that the betrayal 
into a passion of fear had been mortifying to her, 
and wished her to understand that he took it for 
good acting. Gwendolen cherished the idea that 
now he was struck with her talent as well as her 
beauty, and her uneasiness about his opinion was 
half turned to complacency. 

But too many were in the secret of what had 
been included in the rehearsals, and what had 
not, and no one besides Klesmer took the trouble 


“to soothe Gwendolen’s imagined mortification. 


The general sentiment was that the incident 
should be let drop. 

There had really been a medium concerned in 
the starting open of the panel: one who had 
quitted the room in haste and crept to bed in 
much alarm of conscience. It was the small 
Isabel, whose intense curiosity, unsatisfied by the 


brief glimpse she had had of the strange picture | 


on the day of arrival at Offendene, had kept her 
on the watch for an opportunity of finding out 
where Gwendolen had put the key, of stealing it 
from the discovered drawer when the rest of the 
family were out, and getting on a stool to unlock 
the panel. While she was indulging her thirst 


ing after the party, when Gwendolen said at tho 
breakfast table, “I know the door was locked be. 
| fore the housekeeper gave me the key, for I tried 
| it myself afterward. Some one must have been 
to my drawer and taken the key.” 

It seemed to Isabel that Gwendolen’s awfy! 
eyes had rested or her more than on the other 
sisters, and without any time for resolve she said 
with a trembling lip, “ Please forgive me, Gwen. 
dolen.” 

The forgiveness was sooner bestowed than it 

| would have been if Gwendolen had not desired to 
dismiss from her own and every one else’s memo. 
| ry any case in which she had shown her suscepti- 
| bility to terror. She wondered at herself in these 
occasional experiences, which seemed like a brief 
remembered madness, an unexplained exception 
from her normal life; and in this instance she 
felt a peculiar vexation that her helpless fear 
had shown itself, not, as usual, in solitude, but 
| in well-lit company. Her ideal was to be daring 
| in speech and reckless in braving dangers, both 
moral and physical ; and though her practice fell 
far behind her ideal, this short-coming seemed to 
be due to the pettiness of circumstances, the nar 
row theatre which life offers to a girl of twen. 
| ty, who can not conceive herself as any thing else 
than a lady, or as in any position which would 
lack the tribute of respect. She had no perma- 
| nent consciousness of other fetters or of more 
spiritual restraints, having always disliked what- 
ever was presented to her under the name of 
religion in the same way that some people dis- 
| like arithmetic and accounts: it had raised no 
| other emotion in her, no alarm, no longing; so 
that the question whether she believed it had 
| not occurred to her, any more than it had oc- 
| curred to her to inquire into the conditions of 
| colonial property and banking, on which, as she 
| had had many opportunities of knowing, the fam- 
ily fortune was dependent. All these facts about 
herself she would have been ready to admit, and 
even, more or less indirectly, to state. What she 
unwillingly recognized and would have been glad 
for others to be unaware of was that liability of 
hers to fits of spiritual dread, though this fount- 
ain of awe within her had not found its way into 
connection with the religion taught her or with 
any human relations. She was ashamed and 
frightened, as at what might happen again, in 
remembering her tremor on suddenly feeling 
| herself alone, when, for example, she was walk- 
ing without companionship and there came some 
rapid change in the light. Solitude in any wide 
scene impressed her with an undefined feeling 
of immeasurable existence aloof from her, in the 
midst of which she was helplessly incapable of 








asserting herself. The little astronomy taught 
her at school used sometimes to set her imagi- 


for knowledge in this way, a noise which she | nation at work in a way that made her tremble ; 


feared was an approaching footstep alarmed her; 
she closed the door and attempted hurriedly to 
lock it, but failing and not daring to linger, she 


but always. when some one joined her she recov- 
ered her indifference to the vastness in which 
she seemed an exile; she found again her usuai 


withdrew the key and trusted that the panel | world, in which her will was of some avail, and 
would stick, as it seemed well inclined to do. In | the religious nomenclature belonging to this world 
this confidence she had returned the key to its | was no more identified for her with those uneasy 
former place, stilling any anxiety by the thought | impressions of awe than her uncle’s surplices seen 
that if the door were discovered to be unlocked, | out of use at the Rectory. With human ears and 
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eyes about her, she had always hitherto recover- | thought that it would be years and years before 
ed her confidence, and felt the possibility of win- | any thing of that sort came, and that she would 
ning empire. | be Rex’s housekeeper ever so long. But what a 
To her mamma and others her fits of timidity | heart must that be which did not return his love! 

or terror were sufficiently accounted for by her | Anna, in the prospect of his suffering, was begin- 
*«sensitiveness,” or the “excitability of her na- | ning to dislike her too fascinating cousin. 

ture:’ but these explanatory phrases required| It seemed to her, as it did to Rex, that the 
conciliation with much that seemed to be blank weeks had been filled with a tumultuous life 
indifference or rare self-mastery. Heat is a great | evident to all observers: if he had been ques- 
agent and a useful word, but considered as a | tioned on the subject, he would have said that he 
means of explaining the universe, it requires an | had no wish to conceal what he hoped would be 
extensive knowledge of differences; and as a an engagement which he should immediately tell 
means of explaining character, “sensitiveness” | his father of; and yet, for the first time in his 
is in much the same predicament. But who, | life, he was reserved not only about his feelings, 
loving a creature like Gwendolen, would not be | but—which was more remarkable to Anna— 
inclined to regard every peculiarity in her as a) about certain actions. She, on her side, was 
mark of pre-eminence? That was what Rex did. | nervous each time her father or mother began to 
After the Hermione scene, he was more persuaded | speak to her in private, lest they should say any 
than ever that she must be instinct with all feel- | thing about Rex and Gwendolen. But the elders 
ing, and not only readier to respond to a worship- | were not in the least alive to this agitating dra- 
ful love, but able to love better than other, girls. | ma, which went forward chiefly in a sort of pan- 
Rex felt the summer on his young wings, and | tomime, extremely lucid in the minds thus ex- 


soared happily. | pressing themselves, but easily missed by spec- 
> |tators who were running their eyes over the 

| Guardian or the Clerical Gazette, and regarded 

CHAPTER VII. | the trivialities of the young ones with scarcely 


Periqot. As the bonny lasse passed bye, | more interpretation than they gave to the actions 
Willie. Hey, ho, bonnilasse ! of lively ants. 

F. She roode at me with glauncing eye, | “Where are you going, Rex?” said Anna one 

4 | vo hh Be ad a iret gray morning, when her father had set off in the 

W. Hey, ho, the sunnebeame ! carriage to the sessions, Mrs. Gascoigne with him, 

P. Glaunceth from Phoebus’ face forthright, | and she had observed that her brother had on his 


W. So love into thy heart did streame. * . ts ac > nated 
—Srenszn: Shepheard’s Calendar. | antigropelos, the utmost approach he possessed 
to a hunting equipment. 


“ a "a 7 o 
cathe ktoatest srmptom, yet, the most slarming |" Going to see the hounds throw off at the 
destroyer of hopeful wits ;....the servitude above free- | Three Barns.” 
dom 3 the gentle mind’s religion ; the liberal supersti- | “Are you going to take Gwendolen?” said 
tion.”—Crarces Lame. 4 aa te : 

Anna, timidly. 

Tue first sign of the unimagined snow-storm| ‘She told you, did she?” 
was like the transparent white cloud that seems| “No; but I thought— Does papa know you 
to set off the blue. Anna was in the secret of | are going ?” 

Rex's feeling, though for the first time in their| ‘Not that Iam aware of. I don’t suppose he 
lives he had said nothing to her about what he would trouble himself about the matter.” 

most thought of, and he only took it for granted “You are going to use his horse ?” 

that she knew it. For the first time, too, Anna “He knows I do that whenever I can.” 

could not say to Rex what was continually in her| “Don’t let Gwendolen ride after the hounds, 
mind. Perhaps it might have been a pain which | Rex,” said Anna, whose fears gifted her with 
she would have had to conceal, that he should so’ second-sight. 


soon care for some one else more than for her-| “Why not?” said Rex, smiling rather pro- 
self, if such a feeling had not been thoroughly | vokingly. 
neutralized by doubt and anxiety on his account.| “Papa and mamma and Aunt Davilow all wish 


Anna admired her cousin—would have said, with her not to. They think it is not right for her.” 
simple sincerity, “ Gwendolen is always very good| ‘Why should you suppose she is going to do 
to me,” and held it in the order of’ things for what is not right?” 

herself to be entirely subject to this cousin; but | “Gwendolen minds nobody sometimes,” said 
she looked at her with mingled fear and distrust, | Anna, getting bolder by dint of a little anger. 
with a puzzled contemplation as of some won- “Then she would not mind me,” said Rex, per- 
drous and beautiful animal whose nature was a versely making a joke of poor Anna’s anxiety. 
mystery, and who, for any thing Anna knew,|! “Oh, Rex, I can not bear it. You will make 
might have an appetite for devouring all the small yourself very unhappy.” Here Anna burst into 
creatures that were her own particular pets. And | tears. 

now Anna’s heart was sinking under the heavy! ‘Nannie, Nannie, what on earth is the matter 
conviction which she dared not utter, that Gwen- | with you?” said Rex, a little impatient at being 
dolen would never care for Rex. What she her- kept in this way, hat on and whip in hand. 

self held in tenderness and reverence had con-| “She will not care for you one bit—I know 
stantly seemed indifferent to Gwendolen, and it she never will!” said the poor child, in a sobbing 
was easier to imagine her scorning Rex than re-| whisper. She had lost all control of herself. 
turning any tenderness of his. Besides,she was; Rex reddened, and hurried away from her out 
always thinking of being something extraordinary. | of the hall door, leaving her to the miserable 
And poor Rex! Papa would be angry with him, | consciousness of having made herself disagree- 
if he knew. And of course he was too young to able in vain. 

be in love in that way; and she, Anna, had| He did think of her words as he rode along: 
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they had the unwelcomeness which all — 
able fortune-telling has, even when laughed at; 
but he quickly explained them as springing from | 
little Anna’s tenderness, and began to be sorry 
that he was obliged to come away without sooth- 
ing her. Every other feeling on the subject, how- | 
ever, was quickly merged in a resistant belief to | 
the contrary of hers, accompanied with a new de- 
termination to prove that he was right. This sort | 
of certainty had just enough kinship to doubt and | 
uneasiness to hurry on a confession which an un- 
touched security might have delayed. 

Gwendolen was already mounted and riding 
up and down the avenue when Rex appeared at | 





the gate. She had provided herself against dis- | 
appointment in case he did not appear in time by 
having the groom ready behind her, for she would | 

not have waited beyond a reasonable time. But | 

now the groom was dismissed, and the two rode | 

away in delightful freedom. Gwendolen was in | 
her highest spirits, and Rex thought that she had | 
never looked so lovely before : her figure, her long | 
white throat, and the curves of her cheek and chin | 
were always set off to perfection by the compact | | 
simplicity of her riding-dress. He could not con- 
ceive a more perfect girl ; and to a youthful lover 
like Rex it seems that the fundamental identity | 
of the good, the true, and the beautiful is already 

extant and manifest in the object of his love. 

Most observers would have held it more than | 
equally accountable that a girl should have like 
impressions about Rex, for in his handsome face 
there was nothing corresponding to the undefina- | 
ble stinging quality—as it were a trace of demon | 
ancestry—which made some beholders hesitate 
in their admiration of Gwendolen. 

It was an exquisite January morning in which | 
there was no threat of rain, but a gray sky mak- | 
ing the calmest background for the charms of a 
mild winter scene: the grassy borders of the 
lanes, the hedge-rows sprinkled with red berries 
and haunted with low twitterings, the purple | 
bareness of the elms, the rich brown of the fur- | 
rows. The horses’ hoofs made a musical chime, | 
accompanying their young voices. She was laugh- | 
ing at his equipment; for he was the reverse of a | 
dandy, and he was enjoying her laughter: the 
freshness of the morning mingled with the fresh- 
ness of their youth; and every sound that came 
from their clear throats, every glance they gave 
each other, was the bubbling outflow from a 
spring of joy. It was all morning to them, with- 
in and without. And thinking of them in these 
moments one is tempted to that futile sort of 
wishing—if only things could have been a little | 
otherwise then, so as to have been greatly other- 
wise after \—if only these two beautiful young 
creatures could have pledged themselves to each 
other then and there, and never through life have 
swerved from that pledge! For some of the good- 
ness which Rex believed in was there. Goodness 
is a large, often a prospective word; like harvest, | 
which at one stage when we talk of it lies all un- 
der-ground, with an indeterminate future: is the | 
germ prospering in the darkness? at another, it | 
has put forth delicate green blades, and by-and- | 
by the trembling blossoms are ready to be dash- 
ed off by an hour of rough wind or rain. Each | 
stage has its peculiar blight, and may have the | 
healthy life choked out of it by a particular ac- 

| 
| 





tion of the foul land which rears or neighbors it, 
or by damage brought from foulness afar. 


| want to ride after the hounds this morning,” 


“ Anna had got it into her head that you would 
Said 
Rex, whose secret associations with Anna’s words 
| made this speech seem quite perilously near the 
most momentous of subjects. 

“Did she?” said Gwendolen, laughingly 
“ What a little clairvoyant she is !” % 

“Shall you?” said Rex, who had not believed 
in her intending to do it ‘if the elders objected, 
but confided in her having good reasons. 

“JT don’t know. I can’t tell what I shall do 
till I get there. Clairvoyants are often wrong: 
they foresee what is likely. I am not fond of 


| what is likely; it is always dull. I do what is 


unlikely.” 

“‘ Ah, there you tell me a secret. When once 
I knew what people in general would be likely to 
| do, I should know you would do the opposite. 
So you would have come round to a likelihood of 
your own sort. I shall be able to calculate on 
you. You couldn’t surprise me.” 

“Yes, I could. I should turn round and do 
what was likely for people in general,” said Gwen- 


| dolen, with a musical laugh. 


“You see you can’t escape some sort of likeli- 
hood. And contradictoriness makes the strongest 
likelihood of all. You must give up a plan.” 

“No, I shall not. My plan is to do what 
pleases me.” (Here should any young lady in- 
cline to imitate Gwendolen, let her consider the 
set of her head and neck: if the angle there had 
been different, the chin protrusive, and the cervi 
cal vertebra a trifle more curved in their position, 
ten to one Gwendolen’s words would have had a 


| jar in them for the sweet-natured Rex. But ev- 


ery thing odd in her speech was humor and pret 
ty banter, which he was only arxious to turn to- 
ward one point.) 

“Can you manage to feel only what pleases 
you ?” said he. 

“Of course not; that comes from what other 
people do. But if the world were pleasanter, one 
would only feel what was pleasant. Girls’ lives 
are so stupid: they never do what they like.” 

“T thought that was more the case of the men. 
They are forced to do hard things, and are often 
dreadfully bored, and knocked to pieces too. And 


| then, if we love a girl very dearly, we want to do 


as she likes; so, after all, you have your own 
way.” 

“IT don’t believe it. I never saw a married 
woman who had her own way.” 

“What should you like to do ?” said Rex, quite 
guilelessly, and in real anxiety. 

“ Oh, I don’t know !-—go to the North Pole, or 
ride steeple-chases, or go to be a queen in the 
East, like Lady Hester Stanhope,” said Gwen- 
dolen, flightily. Her words were born on her 
lips, but she would have been at a loss to give an 
answer of deeper origin. 

“You don’t mean you would never be mar- 
ried ?” 

“No; I didn’t say that. Only when I married 
I should not do as other women do.” 

“You might do just as you liked if you mar- 


| ried a man who loved you more dearly than any 


| thing else in the world,” said Rex, who, poor 
youth, was moving in themes outside the curricu- 
jum in which he had promised to win distinction. 
“T know one who does.” 

“Don’t talk of Mr. Middleton, for Heaven’s 
sake!” said Gwendolen, hastily, a quick blush 
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spreading over her face and neck; “that is An- | tion and companionship. “I have often taken 
na’s chant. I hear the hounds. Let us go on.” | him at some rails, and a ditch too, near—” 

She put her chestnut to a canter, and Rex had “Ah, by Jove!” said his lordship, quietly, in 
no choice but to follow her. Still, he felt eneour- | notation that something was happening which 
aged. Gwendolen was perfectly aware that her) must break off the dialogue; and as he reined 
cousin was in love with her; but she had no idea | off his horse, Rex was bringing his sober hackney 
that the matter was of any consequence, having | up to Gwendolen’s side when—the hounds gave 
never had the slightest visitation of painful love | tongue, and the whole field was in motion as if 
herself. She wished the small romance of Rex’s | the whirl of the earth were carrying it; Gwen- 
devotion to fill up the time of his stay at Penni- dolen along with every thing else; no word of 
cote, and to avoid explanations which would bring | notice to Rex, who, without a second thought, fol- 
it to an untimely end. Besides, she objected, | lowed too. Could he let Gwendolen go alone ? 
with a sort of physical repulsion, to being direct- | Under other circumstances he would have enjoy- 
ly made love to. With all her imaginative delight | ed the run, but he was just now perturbed by the 
in being adored, there was a certain fierceness of | check which had been put on the impetus to ut- 
maidenhood in her. ter his love, and get utterance in return—an im- 

But all other thoughts were soon lost for her | petus which could not at once resolve itself into 
in the excitement of the scene at the Three Barns. | a totally different sort of chase, at least with the 
Several gentlemen of the hunt knew her, and she | consciousness of being on his father’s gray nag, 


exchi anged pleasant greetings. Rex could not get | a good horse enough in his way, but of sober 
another word with her. The color, the stir of the | years and ecclesiastical habits. Gwendolen on 
field, had taken possession of Gwendolen with a | her spirited little chestnut was up with the best, 
strength which was not due to habitual associa- | and felt as secure as an immortal geddess, hav- 
tion, for she had never yet ridden after the hounds | ing, if she had thought of risk, a cove of confi- 
—only said she should like to do it, and so drawn | dence that no ill luck would happen to her. But 
forth a prohibition; her mamma dreading the | she thought of no such thing, and certainly not 
danger, and her unele declaring that for his part | of any risk there might be for her cousin. If 
he held that kind of violent exercise unseemly in | she had thought of him, it would have struck her 
a woman, and that whatever might be done in | as a droll picture that he should be gradually fall- 
other parts of the country, no lady of good posi- | ing behind, and looking round in search of gates 
tion followed the Wessex hunt: no one but Mrs. | a fine lithe youth, whose heart must be panting’ 
Gadsby, the yeomanry captain’s wife, who had | with all the spirit of a beagle, stuck, as if under 
been a kitchen-maid and still spoke like one. | a wizard’s spell, on a stiff clerical hackney, would 
This last argument had some effect on Gwen- | have made her laugh with a sense of fun much 
dolen, and had kept her halting between her de- | too strong for her to reflect on his mortification. 
sire to assert her freedom and her horror of being | But Gwendolen was apt to think rather of those 
classed with Mrs. Gadsby. who saw her than of those whom she could not 
Some of the most unexceptionable women in| see: and Rex was soon so far behind that if she 
the neighborhood occasionally went to see the | had looked she would not have seen him. For I 
hounds throw off ; but it happened that none of | grieve to say that in the search for a gate, along 
them were present this morning to abstain from |a lane lately mended, Primrose fell, broke his 
following, while Mrs. Gadsby, with her doubtful | knees, and undesignedly threw Rex over his 
antecedents, grammatical and otherwise, was not | head. 
visible to make following seem unbecoming.| Fortunately a blacksmith’s son who also fol- 
Thus Gwendolen felt no check on the animal | lowed the hounds under disadvantages, namely, 
stimulus that came from the stir and tongue of | on foot (a loose way of hunting which had struck 
the hounds, the pawing of the horses, the varying | some even frivolous minds as immoral), was nat- 
voices of men, the movement hither and thither | urally also in the rear, and happened to be with- 
of vivid color on the background of green and | in sight of Rex’s misfortune. He ran to give 
gray stillness—that utmost excitement of the |help which was greatly needed, for Rex was a 
coming chase which consists in feeling some- good deal stunned, and the complete recovery of 
thing like a combination of dog and horse, with | sensation came in the form of pain. Joel Dagge 
the superadded thrill of social vanities and con- | on this occasion showed himself that most useful 
sciousness of centaur-power which belong to hu-| of personages, whose knowledge is of a kind suit- 
man kind. | ed to the immediate occasion: he not only knew 
Rex would have felt more of the same enjoy-| perfectly well what was the matter with the 
ment if he could have kept nearer to Gwendolen, | horse, how far they were both from the nearest 
and not seen her constantly occupied with ac-| public-house and from Pennicote Rectory, and 
quaintances, or looked at by would-be acquaint- | could certify to Rex that his shoulder was only a 
ances, all on lively horses which veered about and bit out of joint, but also offered experienced sur- 
swept the surrounding space as effectually as a | gical aid. 
revolving lever. | s oe Sir, let me shove it in again for you! 
“Glad to see you here this fine morning, Miss | I’s see Nash the bone-setter do it, and done it my- 
Harleth,” said Lord Brackenshaw, a middle-aged | self for our little Sally twice over. It’s all one and 
peer of aristocratic seediness, in stained pink, | the same, shoulders is. If you'll trusten to me 
with easy-going manners which would have made | and tighten your mind up a bit, I'll do it for you 
the threatened Deluge seem of no consequence. | in no time.” 
“We shall have a first-rate run, A pity you| “Come, then, old fellow,” said Rex, who could 
don’t go with us. Have you ever tried your little | | tighten his mind better than his seat in the sad- 
chestnut ata ditch ? you ‘wouldn’t be afraid, eh %” | dle. And Joel managed the operation, though 
“Not the least in the world,” said Gwendolen. | not without considerable expense of pain to his 
And this was true; she was never fearful in ac- | patient, who turned so pitiably pale while tight- 
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ening his mind that Joel remarked, “Ah, Sir, | and then said, with quiet irony, “But now you 
you aren’t used to it, that’s how it is. I’s see | observe, young gentleman, that you are not fur. 
lots and lots o’ joints out. I see a man with his | nished with a horse which will enable you to play 
eye pushed out once—that was a rum go as ever | the squire to your cousin. You must give up that 
I see. You can’t have a bit o’ fun wi’out such a | amusement. You have spoiled my nag for me 
sort o’ things. But it went in again. I’s swal-| and that is enough mischief for one vacation, I 
lowed three teeth mysen, as sure as I’m alive. | shall beg you to get ready to start for Southam 





Now, sirrey” (this was addressed to Primrose), | ton to-morrow and join Stillfox, till you g 


p- 


9) up to 


“come alonk—you mustn’t make believe as you | Oxford with him. That will be good for your 


can’t.” 

Joel being clearly a low character, it is happily | 
not necessary to say more of him to the refined | 
reader than that he helped Rex to get home with | 
as little delay as possible. There was no alter- 
native but to get home, though all the while he 
was in anxiety about Gwendolen, and more miser- 
able in-the thought that she too might have had | 
an accident than in the pain of his own bruises | 
and the annoyance he was about to cause his fa- | 
ther. He comforted himself about her by reflect- 
ing that every one would be anxious to take care 
of her, and that some acquaintance would be sure 
to conduct her home. 

Mr. Gascoigne was already at home, and was | 
writing letters in his study, when he was inter- 
rupted by seeing poor Rex come in with a face 
which was not the less handsome and ingratia- 
ting for being pale and a little distressed. He 
was secretly the favorite son, and a young por- 
trait of the father, who, however, never treated 
him with any partiality—rather with an extra 
rigor. Mr. Gascoigne having inquired of Anna, 
knew that Rex had gone with Gwendolen to the 
meet at the Three Barns. 

“ What’s the matter?” he said, hastily, not lay- 
ing down his pen. 

“Tm very sorry, Sir; Primrose has fallen down 
and broken his knees.” 

“Where have you been with him?” said Mr. 
Gascoigne, with a touch of severity. He rarely 
gave way to temper. 

“To the Three Barns to see the hounds throw 
off.” 

“ And you were fool enough to follow ?” 

“Yes, Sir. I didn’t go at any fences, but the 
horse got his leg into a hole.” 

“ And you got hurt yourself, I hope, eh ?” 

“T got my shoulder put out, but a young black- 
smith put it in again for me. I’m just a little 
battered, that’s all.” 

“ Well, sit down.” 

“Tm very sorry about the horse, Sir. I knew 
it would be a vexation to you.” 

“ And what has become of Gwendolen ?” said 
Mr. Gascoigne, abruptly. Rex, who did not im- 
agine that his father had made any inquiries 
about him, answered at first with a blush which 
was the more remarkable for his previous pale- 
ness. Then he said, nervously : 

“T am anxious to know—I should like to go 
or send at once to Offendene—but she rides so 
well, and I think she would keep up—there would 
most likely be many round her.” 

“T suppose it was she who led you on, eh?” 
said Mr. Gascoigne, laying down his pen, leaning 
back in his chair, and looking at Rex with more 
marked examination. 

“Tt was natural for her to want to go; she 
didn’t intend it beforehand—she was led away 
by the spirit of the thing. And of course I went 
when she went.” 


bruises as well as your studies.” 

Poor Rex felt his heart swelling and comport. 
ing itself as if it had been no better than a girl's 

“T hope you will not insist on my going imme. 
diately, Sir.” 

“Do you feel too ill ?” 

“No, not that—but—” Here Rex bit his lips 
and felt the tears starting, to his great vexation : 
then he rallied and tried to say more firmly, “] 
want to go to Offendene—but I can go this 
evening.” 

“T am going there myself. I can bring word 
about Gwendolen, if that is what you want,” 

Rex broke down, He thought he discerned an 
intention fatal to his happiness, nay, his life. He 
was accustomed to believe in his father’s pene- 
tration, and to expect firmness. ‘ Father, I can't 
go away without telling her that I love her, and 
knowing that she loves me.” 

Mr. Gascoigne was inwardly going through 
some self-rebuke for not being more wary, and 
was now really sorry for the lad; but every con- 
sideration was subordinate to that of using the 
wisest tactics in the case. He had quickly made 
up his mind, and could answer the more quietly: 

“My dear boy, you are too young to be taking 
momentous, decisive steps of that sort. This isa 
fancy which you have got into your head during 
an idle week or two: you must set to work at 
something and dismiss it. There is every reason 
against it. An engagement at your age would 
be totally rash and unjustifiable; and, moreover, 
alliances between first cousins are undesirable. 
Make up your mind to a brief disappointment. 
Life is full of them. We have all got to be 
broken in; and this is a mild beginning for you.” 

“No, not mild. I can’t bear it. I shall be 
good for nothing. I shouldn’t mind any thing, if 
it were settled between us. I could do any thing 
then,” said Rex, impetuously. “But it’s of no 
use to pretend that I will obey you. I can’t do it. 
If I said I would, I should be sure to break my 
word. I should see Gwendolen again.” 

“ Well, wait till to-morrow morning, that we 
may talk of the matter again—you will promise 
me that,” said Mr. Gascoigne, quietly; and Rex 
did not, could not, refuse. : 

The rector did not even tell his wife that he 
had any other reason for going to Offendene that 
evening than his desire to ascertain that Gwen- 
dolen had got home safely. He found her more 
than safe—elated. Mr. Quallon, who had won 
the brush, had delivered the trophy to_her, and 
she had brought it before her, fastened on the 
saddle; more than that, Lerd Brackenshaw had 
conducted her home, and had shown himself de- 
lighted with her spirited riding. All this was 
told at once to her uncle, that he might see how 
well justified she had been in acting against his 
advice; and the prudential rector did feel him- 
self in a slight difficulty, for at that moment he 





Mr. Gascoigne left a brief interval of silence, | 


was particularly sensible that it was his niece’s 
serious interest to be well regarded by the Brack- 
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enshaws, and their opinion as to her following | 
the hounds really touched the essence of his ob- 
section. However, he was not obliged to say any 
thing immediately, for Mrs. Davilow followed up 
Gwendolen’s brief triumphant phrases with, 

“Still, I do hope you will not do it again, | 
Gwendolen. I should never have a moment’s 
quiet. Her father died by an accident, you | 
know.’ | 

Here Mrs. Davilow had turned away from 
Gwendolen, and looked at Mr. Gascoigne. 

“Mamma dear,” said Gwendolen, kissing her 
merrily, and passing over the question of the | 
fears which Mrs. Davilow had meant to account 
\for, “children don’t take after their parents in 
broken legs.” 

Not one word had yet been said about Rex. 
In fact there had been no anxiety about him at 
Offendene. Gwendolen had observed to her | 
mamma, “Oh, he must have been left far be- 
hind, and gone home in despair,” and it could | 
not be denied that this was fortunate so far as it | 
made way for Lord Brackenshaw’s bringing her 
home. But now Mr. Gascoigne said, with some 
emphasis, looking at Gwendolen, 

“Well, the exploit has ended better for you | 
than for Rex.” 

“Yes, I dare say he had to make a terrible | 
round. You have not taught Primrose to take | 
the fences, uncle,” said Gwendolen, without the | 
faintest shade of alarm in her looks and tone. 

“Rex has had a fall,” said Mr. Gascoigne, curt- 
ly, throwing himself into an arm-chair, resting 
his elbows and fitting his palms and fingers to- 
gether, while he closed his lips and looked at 
Gwendolen, who said, 

“Oh, poor fellow! he is not hurt, I hope?” | 
with a correct look of anxiety, such as elated 
mortals try to superinduce when their pulses are 
all the while quick with triumph; and Mrs. 
Davilow, in the same moment, uttered a low 


| 


| 
} 


} 


| 


Mr. Gascoigne went on: “ He put his shoulder 


out, and got some bruises, I believe.” Here he | 


made another little pause of observation; but 


Gwendolen, instead of any such symptoms as | 


“Pray forgive me, uncle. Now Rex is safe, it 
is so droll to fancy the figure he and Primrose 
would cut—in a lane all by themselves—only a 
blacksmith running up. It would make a capi- 
tal caricature of ‘ Following the hounds.’” 

Gwendolen rather valued herself on her supe- 
rior freedom in laughing where others might only 
see matter for seriousness. Indeed, the laughter 
became her person so well that her opinion of its 
gracefulness was often shared by others; and it 
even entered into her uncle’s course of thought 
at this moment that it was no wonder a boy 


| should be fascinated by this young witch—who, 


however, was more mischievous than could be 
desired. 

“ How can you laugh at broken bones, child ?” 
said Mrs. Davilow, still under her dominant anx- 
iety. “I wish we had never allowed you to have 
the horse. You will see that we were wrong,” 
she added, looking with a grave nod at Mr. Gas- 
coigne—“ at least I was, to encourage her in ask- 
ing for it.” 

“Yes, seriously, Gwendolen,” said Mr. Gas- 
coigne, in a judicious tone of rational advice to a 
person understood to be altogether rational, “I 
strongly recommend you—I shall ask you to 
oblige me so far—not to repeat your adventure 
to-day. Lord Brackenshaw is very kind, but I 
feel sure that he would concur with me in what I 
say. Tobe spoken of as the young lady who hunts 
by way of exception would give a tone to the 
language about you which I am sure you would 
not like. Depend upon it, his lordship would 
not choose that Lady Beatrice or Lady Maria 


|should hunt in this part of the country, if they 
| were old enough to do so. When you are mar- 


ried, it will be different: you may do whatever 
your husband sanctions. But if you intend to 
hunt, you must marry a man who can keep 
horses.” 

“JT don’t know why I should do any thing so 


least,” said Gwendolen, pettishly. Her uncle’s 
speech had given her annoyance, which she could 
|not show more directly; but she felt that she 
was committing herself, and after moving care- 


| 
| 
| 
“Good heavens! There!” | horrible as to marry without that prospect at 
| 


pallor and silence, had only deepened the com- | 


passionateness of her brow and eyes, and said 
again, “Oh, poor fellow! it is nothing serious, 
then?” and Mr. Gascoigne held his diagnosis 
complete. But he wished to make assurance 
doubly sure, and went on still with a purpose: 

“He got his arm set again rather oddly. Some 
blacksmith—not a parishioner of mine—was on 
the field—a loose fish, I suppose, but handy, and 
set the arm for him immediately. So, after all, 
I believe, I-and Primrose come off worst. The 
horse’s knees are cut to pieces. He came down 
in a hole, it seems, and pitched Rex over his head.” 

Gwendolen’s face had allowably become con- 
tented again since Rex’s arm had been reset; 
and now, at the descriptive suggestions in the 
latter part. of her unele’s speech, her elated spir- 
its made her features less manageable than usu- 
al;.the smiles broke forth, and finally a descend- 
ing scale of laughter. 


lessly to another part of the room, went out. 

“She always speaks in that way- about mar- 
riage,” said Mrs. Davilow; “ but it will be differ- 
ent when she has seen the right person.” 

“ Her heart has never been in the least touch- 
ed, that you know of ?” said Mr. Gascoigne. 

Mrs. Davilow shook her head silently. “It 
was only last night she said to me, ‘ Mamma, I 
wonder how girls manage to fall in love. It is 
easy to make them do it in books. But men are 
too ridiculous,’ ” 

Mr. Gascoigne laughed a little, and made no 
further remark on the subject. The next morn- 
ing at breakfast he said, 

‘“‘ How are your bruises, Rex ?” 

“Oh, not very mellow yet, Sir; only beginning 
to turn a little.” 

“You don’t feel quite ready for a journey to 
| Southampton ?” . 

“ Not quite,” answered Rex, with his heart met- 





“You are a pretty young lady—to laugh at | aphorically in his mouth. 
other people’s calamities,” said Mr. Gascoigne,| ‘ Well, you can wait till to-morrow, and go to 
with a milder sense of disapprobation than if he | say good-by to them at Offendene.” 
had not had counteracting reasons to be glad| Mrs. Gascoigne, who now knew the whole affair, 
that Gwendolen showed no deep feeling on the looked steadily at her coffee lest she also should 
occasion. 


begin to cry, as Anna was doing already. 
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Mr. Gascoigne felt that he was applying a sharp 
remedy to poor Rex’s acute attack, but he believed 
it to be in the end the kindest. To let him know 
the hopelessness of his love from Gwendolen’s 
own lips might be curative in more ways than 
one. 

“T can only be thankful that she doesn’t care 
about him,” said Mrs. Gascoigne, when she join- 
ed her husband in his study. ‘ There are things 
in Gwendolen I can not reconcile myself to. My 
Anna is worth two of her, with all her beauty 
and talent. It looks so very ill in her that she 
will not help in the schools with Anna—not even 
in the Sunday-school. What you ow I advise is 
of no consequence to her; and poor Fanny is com- 
pletely under her thumb. But I know you think 
better of her,” Mrs. Gascoigne ended, with a def- 
erential hesitation. 

“Oh, my dear, there is no harm in the girl. It 
is only that she has a high spirit, and it will not 
do to hold the reins too tight. The point is, to get 
her well married. She has a liitle too much fire 
in her for her present life with her mother and 
sisters. It is natural and right that she should be 
married soon—not to a poor man, but one who 
can give her a fitting position.” 

Presently Rex, with his arm in a sling, was on 
his two miles’ walk to Offendene. He was rath- 
er puzzled by the unconditional permission to see 
Gwendolen, but his father’s real ground of action 
could not enter into his conjectures. If it had, 
he would first have thought it horribly cold- 
blooded, and then have disbelieved in his father’s 
conclusions. 

When he got to the house, every body was there 
but Gwendolen. The four girls, hearing him speak 
in the hall, rushed out of the library, which was 
their school-room, and hung round him with com- 
passionate inquiries about his arm. Mrs. Davilow 
wanted to know exactly what had happened, and 
where the blacksmith lived, that she might make 
him a present; while Miss Merry, who took a sub- 
dued and melancholy part in all family affairs, 
doubted whether it would not be giving too much 
encouragement to that kind of character. Rex 
had never found the family troublesome before, 
but just now he wished them all away and Gwendo- 
len there, and he was too uneasy for good-natured 
feigning. When at last he had said, “ Where is 
Gwendolen ?” and Mrs. Davilow had told Alice to 
go and see if her sister were come down, adding, 
“T sent up her breakfast this morning: she need- 
ed a long rest,” Rex took the shortest way out 
of his endurance by saying, almost impatiently, 
‘Aunt, I want to speak to Gwendolen—I want to 
see her alone.” 

“Very well, dear; go into the drawing-room. 
I will send her there,” said Mrs. Davilow, who had 
observed that he was fond of being with Gwen- 
dolen, as was natural, but had not thought of this 
as having any bearing on the realities of life: it 
seemed merely part ef the Christmas holidays 
which were spinning themselves out. 

Rex for his part felt that the realities of life 
were all hanging on this interview. He had to 
walk up and down the drawing-room in expecta- 
tion for nearly ten minutes—ample space for all 
imaginative fluctuations ; yet, strange to say, he 
was unvaryingly occupied in thinking what and 
how much he could do, when Gwendolen had ac- 
cepted him, to satisfy his father that the engage- 
ment was the most prudent thing in the world, 


| since it inspired him with double energy for wor 
He was to be a lawyer, and what reason was there 
why he should not rise as high as Eldon did» 
He was forced to look at life in the light of his 
father’s mind. 
But when the door opened, and she whose pres. 
ence he was longing for entered, there came over 
him suddenly and mysteriously a state of tremop 
and distrust which he had never felt before. 
| Miss Gwendolen, simple as she stood there, in her 
| black silk, cut square about the round white pil. 
lar of her throat, a black band fastening her hair, 
| which streamed backward in smooth silky abun. 
| dance, seemed more queenly than usual. Perhaps 
| it was that there was none of the latent fun and 
| tricksiness which had always pierced in her greet. 
|ing of Rex. How much of this was due to her 
presentiment from what he had said yesterday 
that he was going to talk of love? How much 
from her desire to show regret about his acci- 
| dent? Something of both. But the wisdom of 
| ages has hinted that there is a side of the bed 
| Which ‘has a malign influence if you happen to 
get out on it; and this accident befalls some 
| charming persons rather frequently. Perhaps it 
| had befallen Gwendolen this morning. The hast- 
| ening of her toilet, the way in which Bugle used 
| the brush, the quality of the shilling serial mis. 
takenly written for her amusement, the probabil- 
| ities of the coming day, and, in short, social insti- 
| tutions generally, were all objectionable to her. 
| It was not that she was out of temper, but that 
| the world was not equal to the demands of her 
fine organism. 
However it might be, Rex saw an awful majesty 
| about her as she entered and put out her hand to 
| him, without the least approach to a smile in eyes 
jor mouth. The fun which had moved her in the 
| evening had quite evaporated from the image of 
| his accident, and the whole affair seemed stupid 
to her. But she said, with perfect propriety, “I 
hope you are not much hurt, Rex ; I deserve that 
you should reproach me for your accident.” 

“Not at all,” said Rex, feeling the soul within 
him spreading itself like an attack of illness. 
“There is hardly any thing the matter with me. 
Tam so glad you had the pleasure: I would will- 
ingly pay for it by a tumble, only I was sorry to 
break the horse’s knees,” 

Gwendolen walked to the hearth and stood 
looking at the fire in the most inconvenient way 
for conversation, so that he could only get a side 
view of her face. 

“My father wants me to ge to Southampton 
for the rest of the vacation,” said Rex, his. bary- 
tone trembling a little. 

“Southampton! That’s a stupid place to go 
to, isn’t it ®’ said Gwendolen, chillingly. 

“Tt would be to me, because you would not be 
there.” 

Silence. 

“ Should you mind about my going away, Gwen- 
dolen ?” 

“Of course. Every one is of consequence 
in this dreary country,” said Gwendolen, curtly. 
The perception that poor Rex wanted to be ten- 
der made her curl up and harden like a sea- 
anemone at the touch of a finger. 

“Are you angry with me, Gwendolen? Why 
do you treat me in this way all at once?” said 
Rex, flushing, and with more spirit in his voice, 





as if he, too, were capable of being angry. 
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Gwendolen looked round at him and smiled. 
«Treat you? Nonsense! Iam only rather cross. 
Why did you come so very early? You must ex- 
pect to find tempers in dishabille.” 

“ Be as cross with me as you like—only don’t 
treat me with indifference,” said Rex, imploring- 
ly, “All the happiness of my life depends on 
your loving me—if only a little—better than any 
one else.” 

He tried to take her hand, but she hastily 
eluded his grasp, and moved to the other end of 
the hearth, facing him. 

“Pray don’t make love to me! I hate it.” 
She looked at him fiercely. 

Rex turned pale and was silent, but could not 
take his eyes off her, and the impetus was not 
yet exhausted that made hers dart death at him. 
Gwendolen herself could not have foreseen that 
she should feel in this way. It was all a sudden 
new experience to her. The day before she had 
been quite aware that her cousin was in love with 
her—she did not mind how much, so that he said 
nothing about it; and if any one had asked her 
why she objected to love-making speeches, she 
would have said, laughingly, “Oh, I am tired of 
them all in the books.” But now the life of pas- 
sion had begun negatively in her. She felt pas- 
sionately averse to this volunteered love. 

To Rex at twenty the joy of life seemed at an 
end more absolutely than it can do to a man at 
forty. But before they had ceased to look at 
each other, he did speak again : 

“Ts that the last word you have to say to me, 


Then the mother began to sob, for this spoiled 
child had never shown such dependence on her 
before: and so they clung to each other. 


—_.————_ 


CHAPTER VII. 
What name doth Joy most borrow 
When life is fair? 
‘* To-morrow.” 
What name doth best fit Sorrow 
In young despair? 
“To-morrow.” 

THERE was a much more lasting trouble at the 
Rectory. Rex arrived there only to throw him- 
self on his bed in a state of apparent apathy, un- 
broken till the next day, when it began to be in- 
terrupted by more positive signs of illness. Noth- 
ing could be said about his going to Southamp- 
ton: instead of that, the chief thought of his 
mother and Anna was how to tend this patient 
who did not want to be well, and from being the 
brightest, most grateful spirit in the household, 
was metamorphosed into an irresponsive, dull- 
eyed creature who met all affectionate attempts 
with a murmur of “Let me alone.” His father 
looked beyond the crisis, and believed it to be the 
shortest way out of an unlucky affair ; but he was 
sorry for the inevitable suffering, and went now 
and then to sit by him in silence for a few min- 
utes, parting with a gentle pressure of his hand 
on Rex’s blank hrow, and a “God bless you, my 
boy.” Warham and the younger children used 





Gwendolen? Will it always be so?” 

She could not help seeing his wretchedness 
and feeling a little regret for the old Rex who 
had not offended her. Decisively, but yet with | 
some return of kindliness, she said, 

“About making love? Yes. But I don’t dis- 
like you for any thing else.” 


There was just a perceptibie pause before he | 


said a low “Good-by,” and passed out of the 
room, Almost immediately after, she heard the 
heavy hall door bang behind him. 

Mrs. Davilow, too, had heard Rex’s hasty de- 
parture, and presently came into the drawing- 
room, where she found Gwendolen seated on the 
low couch, her face buried, and her hair falling 
over her figure like a garment. She was sobbing 
bitterly. ‘My child, my child, what is it?” cried 
the mother, who had never before seen her dar- 
ling struck down in this way, and felt something 
of the alarmed anguish that women feel at the 
sight of overpowering sorrow in a strong man; 
for this child had been her ruler. Sitting down 
by her with cireling arms, she pressed her cheek 
against Gwendolen’s head, and then tried to draw 
itupward. Gwendolen gave way, and letting her 
head rest against her mother, cried out, sobbing- 
ly, “Oh, mamma, what can become of my life? 
there is nothing worth living for.” 

“Why, dear?” said Mrs. Davilow. Usually she 
herself had been rebuked by her daughter for in- 
voluntary signs of despair. 

“I shall never love any body. I can’t love 
people. I hate them.” 

“ The time will come, dear, the time will come.” 

Gwendolen was more and more convulsed with 
sobbing; but putting her arms round her moth- 
er’s neck with an almost painful clinging, she 
said, brokenly, “I can’t bear any one to be very 
near me but you.” 


to peep round the edge of the door to see this in- 
credible thing of their lively brother being laid 
low; but fingers were immediately shaken at 
them to drive them back. The guardian who 
was always there was Anna, and her little hand 
was allowed to rest within her brother’s, though 
he never gave it a welcoming pressure. Her soul 
was divided between anguish for Rex and re- 
proach of Gwendolen. 

“Perhaps it is wicked of me, but I think I 
never can love her again,” came as the recurrent 
burden of poor little Anna’s inward monody. 
And even Mrs. Gascoigne had an angry feeling 
toward her niece which she could not refrain 
from expressing (apologetically) to her husband. 

“T know, of course, it is better, and we ought 
to be thankful that she is not in love with the 
poor boy; but really, Henry, I think she is hard: 
she has the heart of a coquette. I can not help 
thinking that she must have made him believe 
something, or the disappointment would not have 
taken hold of him in that way. And some blame 
attaches to poor Fanny; she is quite blind about 
that girl.” 

Mr. Gascoigne answered imperatively. “The 
less said on that point the better, Nancy. I 
ought to have been more awake myself. As to 
the boy, be thankful if nothing worse ever hap- 
pens to him. Let the thing die out as quickly 
as possible; and especially with regard to Gwen- 
dolen—let it be as if it had never been.” 

The Rector’s dominant feeling was that there 
had been a great escape. Gwendolen in love with 

tex in return would have made a much harder 
problem, the solution of which might have been 
taken out of his hands. But he had to go through 
some further difficulty. 

One fine morning Rex asked for his bath, and 
made his toilet as usual. Anna, full of excite- 
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ment at this change, could do nothing but listen 
for his coming down, and at last hearing his step, 
ran to the foot of the stairs to meet him. For 
the first time he gave her a faint smile, but it 
looked so melancholy on his pale face that she 
could hardly help crying. 

“Nannie!” he said, gently, taking her hand 
and leading her slowly along with him to the 
drawing-room. His mother was there, and when 
she came to kiss him, he said, “ What a plague 
Iam!” 

Then he sat still and looked out of the bow- 
window on the lawn and shrubs covered with 
hoar-frost, across which the sun was sending faint 
occasional gleams—something like that sad smile 
on Rex’s face, Anna thought. He felt as if he 
had had a resurrection into a new world, and 
did not know what to do with himself there, the 
old interests being left behind. Anna sat near 
him, pretending to work, but really watching him 
with yearning looks. Beyond the garden hedge 
there was a road where wagons and carts some- 
times went on field-work; a railed opening was 
made in the hedge, because the upland with its 
bordering wood and clump of ash-trees against 
the sky was a pretty sight. Presently there came 
along a wagon laden with timber; the horses 
were straining their grand muscles, and the driver, 
having cracked his whip, ran along anxiously to 
guide the leader’s head, fearing a swerve. Rex 
seemed to be shaken into attention, rose and look- 
ed till the last quivering trunk of the timber had 
disappeared, and then walked once or twice along 
the room. Mrs. Gascoigne was no longer there, 
and when he came to sit down again, Anna, see- 
ing a return of speech in her brother’s eyes, could 
not resist the impulse to bring a little stool and 
seat herself against his knee, looking up at him 
with an expression which seemed to say, “ Do 
speak to me.” And he spoke: . 

“Tl tell you what I am thinking of, Nannie. 
I will go to Canada, or somewhere of that sort.” 
(Rex had not studied the character of our colo- 
nial possessions. ) 

“ Oh, Rex, not for always!” 

“Yes; to get my bread there. I should like 
to build a hut, and work hard at clearing, and 
have every thing wild about me, and a great wide 
quiet.” 

“And not take me with you?” said Anna, the 
big tears coming fast. 

“How could I?” 

“T should like it better than any thing; and 
settlers go with their families. I would soon- 
er go there than stay here in England. I could 
make the fires, and mend the clothes, and cook 
the food; and I could learn to make the bread 
before we went. It would be nicer than any 
thing—like playing at life over again, as we used 
to do when we made our tent with the drugget, 
and had our little plates and dishes.” 

“Father and mother would not let you go.” 

“Yes, I think they would, when I explained 
every thing. It would save money; and papa 
would have more to bring up the boys with.” 

There was further talk of the same practical 
kind at intervals, and it ended in Rex’s being 
obliged to consent that Anna should go with him 
when he spoke to his father on the subject. 

Of course it was when the rector was alone in 
his study. Their mother would become recon- 
ciled to whatever he decided on; but mentioned 





to her first, the question would have distresseq 


r. 

“Well, mychildren!” said Mr. Gascoigne, cheer. 
fully, as they entered. It was a comfort to see 
Rex about again. 

“May we sit down with you a little, papay” 
said Anna. “Rex has something to say.” 

“ With all my heart.” 

It was a noticeable group that these three 
creatures made, each of them with a face of the 
same structural type—the straight brow, the nose 
suddenly straightened from an intention of being 
aquiline, the short upper lip, the short but strong 
and well-hung chin: there was even the same 
tone of complexion and set of the eye. The gray- 
haired father was at once massive and keen-look- 
ing; there was a perpendicular line in his brow 
which when he spoke with any force of interest 
deepened ; and the habit of ruling gave him an 
air of reserved authoritativeness. Rex would 
have seemed a vision of the father’s youth, if it 
had been possible to imagine Mr. Gascoigne with- 
out distinct plans and without command, smitten 
with a heart-sorrow, and having no more notion 
of concealment than a sick animal; and Anna 
was a tiny copy of Rex, with hair drawn back 
and knotted, her face following his in its changes 
of expression, as if they had one soul between 
them. 

“You know all about what has upset me, fa- 
ther,” Rex began, and Mr. Gascoigne nodded. 

“T am quite done up for life in this part of the 
world. I am sure it will be no use my going 
back to Oxford. I couldn’t do any reading. I 
should fail, and cause you expense for nothing. 
I want to have your consent to take another 
course, Sir.” 

Mr. Gascoigne nodded more slowly, the perpen- 
dicular line on his brow deepened, and Anna’s 
trembling increased. 

“Tf you would allow me a small outfit, I should 
like to go to the colonies and work on the land 
there.” Rex thought the vagueness of the phrase 
prudential ; ‘‘ the colonies” necessarily embracing 
more advantages, and being less capable of being 
rebutted on a single ground, than any particular 
settlement. 

“Oh, and with me, papa,” said Anna, not bear- 
ing to be left out from the proposal even tempo- 
rarily. ‘Rex would want some one to take care 
of him, you know—some one to keep house. And 
we shall never, either of us, be married. And I 
should cost nothing, and I should be so happy. 
I know it would be hard to leave you and mam- 
ma; but there are all the others to bring up, and 
we two should be no trouble to you any more.” 

Anna had risen from her seat, and used the 
feminine argument of going closer to her papa 
as she spoke. He did not smile, but he drew her 
on his knee and held her there, as if to put her 
gently out of the question while he spoke to Rex. 

“You will admit that my experience gives me 
some power of judging for you, and that I can 
probably guide you in practical matters better 
than you can guide yourself ?” : 

Rex was obliged to say, “ Yes, Sir.” 

“ And perhaps you will admit—though I don’t 
wish to press that point—that you are bound in 
duty to consider my judgment and wishes ?” 

“T have never yet placed myself in opposition 
to you, Sir.” Rex in his secret soul could not 
feel that he was bound not to go to the colonies, 
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put to go to Oxford again—which was the point | blow over. And now, Anna, be as quiet as a 


jn question. ’ sal " 

“But you will do so if you persist in setting 
your mind toward a rash and foolish procedure, 
and deafening yourself to considerations which 
my experience of life assures me of. You think, 
| suppose, that you have had a shock which has 
changed all your inclinations, stupefied your brains, 
unfitted you for any thing but manual labor, and 
given you a dislike to society? Is that what you 
believe ?” 

“Something like that. I shall never be up to 
the sort of work I must do to live in this part of 
the world. I have not the spirit for it. I shall 
never be the same again. And without any dis- 
respect to you, father, I think a young fellow 
should be allowed to choose his way of life, if he 
does nobody any harm. There are pleaty to stay 
at home, aud those who like might be allowed to 
go where there are empty places.” 
~ “But suppose I am convinced on good evi- 
dence—as I am—that this state of mind of yours 
is transient, and that if you went off as you pro- 
pose, you would by-and-by repent, and feel that 
you had let yourself slip back from the point you 
have been gaining by your education till now ? 
Have you not strength of mind enough to see 
that you had better act on my assurance for a 
time, and test it? In my opinion, so far from 
agreeing with you that you should be free to turn 
yourself into a colonist, and work in your shirt 
sleeves with spade and hatchet—in my opinion, 
you have no right whatever to expatriate your- 
self until you have honestly endeavored to turn 
to account the education you have received here. 
I say nothing of the grief to your mother and me.” 

“T’'m very sorry; but what canI do? I can’t 
study—that’s certain,” said Rex. 

“Not just now, perhaps. You will have to 
miss a term. I have made arrangements for you 
—how you are to spend the next two months. 
But I confess I am disappointed in you, Rex. I 
thought you had more sense than to take up such 
ideas—to suppose that because you have fallen 
into a very common trouble, such as most men 
have to go through, you are loosened from all 
bonds of duty—just as if your brain had softened 
and you were no longer a responsible being.” 

What could Rex say? Inwardly he was in a 
state of rebellion, but he had no arguments to 
meet his father’s ; and while he was feeling, in 
spite of any thing that might be said, that he 
should like to go off to “ the colonies” to-morrow, 
it lay in a deep fold of his consciousness that he 
ought to feel—if he had been a better fellow, he 
would have felt—more about his old ties. This 
is the sort of faith we live by in our soul-sick- 
nesses, 

Rex got up from his seat, as if he held the 
conference to be at an end. “You assent to my 
arrangement, then?” said Mr. Gascoigne, with 
that distinct resolution of tone which seems to 
hold one in a vise. 

There was a little pause before Rex answered, 
“Pll try what I can do, Sir. I can’t promise.” 
His thought was, that trying would be of no use. 

Her father kept Anna, holding her fast, though 
she wanted to follow Rex. “Oh, papa,” she said, 





mouse about it all. Never let it be mentioned 
when he is gone.” 

“No, papa. But I would not be like Gwen- 
dolen for any thing—to have people fall in love 
with me so. It is very dreadful.” 

Anna dared not say that she was disappointed 
at not being allowed to go to the colgnies with 
Rex; but that was her secret feeling, and she 
often afterward went inwardly over the whole af- 
fair, saying to herself, “I should have done with 
going out, and gloves, and crinoline, and having to 
talk when I am taken to dinner—and all that!” 

I like to mark the time, and connect the course 
of individual lives with the historic stream, for all 
classes of thinkers. This was the period when 
the broadening of gauge in crinolines seemed to 
demand an agitation for the general enlargement 
of churches, ball-rooms, and vehicles. But Anna 
Gascoigne’s figure would only allow the size of 
skirt manufactured for young ladies of fourteen. 


—— 


CHAPTER IX. 

I'll tell thee, Berthold, what men’s hopes are like: 

A silly child that, quivering with joy, 

Would cast its little mimic fishing line, 

Baited with loadstone, for a bowl of toys 

In the salt ocean. 

E1ent months after the arrival of the family at 
Offendene—that is to say, in the end of the follow- 
ing June—a rumor was spread in the neighbor- 
hood which to many persons was matter of excit- 
ing interest. It had no reference to the results of 
the American war, but it was one which touched 
all classes within a certain circuit round Wan- 
cester—the corn-factors, the brewers, the horse- 
dealers, and saddlers, all held it a laudable thing, 
and one which was to be rejoiced in on abstract 


| grounds as showing the value of an aristocracy 


in a free country like England; the blacksmith 
in the hamlet of Diplow felt that a good time 
had come round ; the wives of laboring-men hoped 
their nimble boys of ten or twelve would be taken 
into employ by the gentlemen in livery; and the 
farmers about Diplow admitted, with a tincture 
of bitterness and reserve, that a man might now 
again perhaps have an easier market or exchange 
for a rick of old hay or a wagon-load of straw. 
If such were the hopes of low persons not in so- 
ciety, it may be easily inferred that their betters 
had better reasons for satisfaction, probably con- 
nected with the pleasures of life rather than its 
business. Marriage, however, must be consider- 
ed as coming under both heads; and just as 
when a visit of Majesty is announced, the dream 
of knighthood or a baronetcy is to be found un- 
der various municipal night-caps, so the news in 
question raised a floating indeterminate vision of 
marriage in several well-bred imaginations. 

The news was that Diplow Hall, Sir Hugo Mal- 
linger’s place, which had for a couple of years 
turned its white window-shutters in a painfully 
wall-eyed manner on its fine elms and beeches, 
its lilied pool, and grassy acres specked with deer, 
was being prepared for a tenant, and was for the 
rest of the summer and through the hunting sea- 





the tears coming with her words when the door 
had closed, “it is very hard for him. Doesn’t he 
look ill %” 

“Yes, but he will soon be better; it will all 


son to be inhabited in a fitting style both as to 
house and stable. But not by Sir Hugo himself: 
by his nephew, Mr. Mallinger Grandcourt, who 
was presumptive heir to the baronctcy, his uncle’s 
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was this the only contingency with which fortune 
flattered young Grandcourt, as he was pleasantly 
called; for while the chance of the baronetcy 
came through his father, his mother had given a 
baronial streak to his blood, so that if certain in- 
tervening persons slightly painted in the middle 


distance died, he would become a Baron and peer | 


of this realm. 
It is the uneven allotment of nature that the 


marriage having produced nothing but girls. Nor | may have other views on acids and fixed gt 


| 





male bird alone has the tuft, but we have not yet | 


followed the advice of hasty philosophers who 
would have us copy nature entirely in these mat- 
ters; and if Mr. Mallinger Grandcourt became a 
Baronet or a peer, his wife would share the title— 
which in addition to his actual fortune was cer- 
tainly a reason why that wife, being at present 
unchosen, should be thought of by more than one 
person with sympathetic interest as a woman sure 
to be well provided for. 

Some readers of this history will doubtless re- 
gard it as incredible that people should construct 
matrimonial prospects on the mere report that 
a bachelor of good fortune and possibilities was 
coming within reach, and will reject the state- 
ment as a mere outflow of gall: they will aver 
that neither they nor their first cousins have 
minds so unbridled; and that, in fact, this is not 
human nature, which would know that such spec- 
ulations might turn out to be fallacious, and would 


therefore not entertain them. But, let it be ob- 


served, nothing is here narrated of human nature 
generally: the history in its present stage con- 
cerns only a few people in a corner of Wessex, 
whose reputation, however, was unimpeached, and 
who, I am in the proud position of being able to 
state, were all on visiting terms with persons of 
rank, 

There were the Arrowpoints, for example, in 
their beautiful place at Quetcham: no one could 
attribute sordid views in relation to their daugh- 
ter’s marriage to parents who could leave her at 
least half a million ; but having affectionate anx- 
ieties about their Catherine’s position (she having 
resolutely refused Lord Slogan, an unexception- 
able Irish peer, whose estate wanted nothing but 
drainage and population), they wondered, perhaps 
from something more than a charitable impulse, 
whether Mr. Grandcourt was good-looking, of 
sound constitution, virtuous, or at least reformed, 
and if liberal-conservative, not too liberal-con- 
servative ; and without wishing any body to die, 
thought his succession to the title an event to be 
desired. 

If the Arrowpoints had such ruminations, it is 
the less surprising that they were stimulated in 
Mr. Gascoigne, who for being a clergyman was 
not the less subject to the anxieties of a parent 
and guardian ; and we have seen how both he 
and Mrs. Gascoigne might by this time have come 
to feel that he was overcharged with the man- 
agement of young creatures who were hardly to 
be held in with bit or bridle, or any sort of meta- 
phor that would stand for judicious advice. 

Naturally, people did not tell each other all 
they felt and thought about young Grandcourt’s 
advent : on no subject is this openness found pru- 
dentially practicable—not even on the generation 
of acids, or the destination of the fixed stars ; for 
either your contemporary with a mind turned to- 

yard the same subjects may find your ideas in- 
genious and forestall you in applying them, or he 











. . . ars, 
and think ill of you in consequence. Mr, Gas’ 


coigne did not ask Mr. Arrowpoint if he had apy 
trustworthy source of information about Grand. 
court, considered as a husband for a charmine 
girl; nor did Mrs. Arrowpoint observe to Mrs, 
Davilow that if the possible peer sought a wife 
in the neighborhood of Diplow, the only reason. 
able expectation was that he would offer his hand 
to Catherine, who, however, would not accept him 
unless he were in all respects fitted to secure her 
happiness. Indeed, even to his wife the rector. 
was silent as to the contemplation of any matri. 
monial result, from the probability that Mr. Grand. 
court would see Gwendolen at the next Archery 
Meeting ; though Mrs. Gascoigne’s mind was very 
likely still more active in the same direction, 
She had said interjectionally to her sister, “ 
would be a mercy, Fanny, if that girl were well 
married!” to which Mrs. Davilow, discerning 
some criticism of her darling in the fervor of 
that wish, had not chosen to make any audible 
reply, though she had said, inwardly, “ You will 
not get her to marry for your pleasure ;” the 
mild mother becoming rather saucy when she 
identified herself with her daughter. 

To her husband Mrs. Gascoigne said, “I hear 
Mr. Grandcourt has two places of his own, but 
he comes to Diplow for the hunting. It is to be 
hoped he will set a good example in the neigh. 
borhood. Have you heard what sort of young 
man he is, Henry ?” 

Mr. Gascoigne had not heard; at least, if his 
male acquaintances had gossiped in his hearing, 
he was not disposed to repeat their gossip, or 
give it any emphasis in his own mind. He held 
it futile, even if it had been becoming, to show 
any curiosity as to the past of a young man whose 
birth, wealth, and consequent leisure made many 
habits venial which under other circumstances 
would have been inexcusable. Whatever Grand- 
court had done, he had not ruined himself; and 
it is well known that in gambling, for example, 
whether of the business or holiday sort, a man 
who has the strength of mind to leave off when 
he has only ruined others, is a reformed charac- 
ter. This is an illustration merely. Mr. Gas- 
coigne had not heard that Grandcourt had been 
a gambler; and we can hardly pronounce him 
singular in feeling that a landed proprietor with 
a mixture of noble blood in his veins was not to 
be an object of suspicious inquiry like a reformed 
character who offers himself as your butler or 
footman. Reformation, where a man can afford 
to do without it, can hardly be other than genu- 
ine. Moreover, it was not certain on any show- 
ing hitherto that Mr. Grandcourt had needed ref- 
ormation more than other young men in the ripe 
youth of five-and-thirty ; and at any rate, the sig- 
nificance of what he had been must be determined 
by what he actually was. 

Mrs. Davilow, too, although she would not re- 
spond to her sister’s pregnant remark, could not 
be inwardly indifferent to an event that might 
promise a brilliant lot for Gwendolen. A little 
speculation on “what may be” comes naturally, 
without encouragement—comes inevitably in the 
form of images, when unknown persons are men- 
tioned; and Mr. Grandcourt’s name raised in 
Mrs. Davilow’s mind first of all the picture of a 
handsome, accomplished, excellent young man, 
whom she would be satisfied with as a husband 
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‘ali ‘hee daughter; but then came the further 
speculation—would Gwendolen be satisfied with 
him? There was no knowing what would meet 
chat girl’s taste or touch her affections—it might 
be something else than excellence; and thus the 
image of the perfect suitor gave way before ¢ 
fluctuating combination of qualities that might 
be imagined to win Gwendolen’s heart. In the 
‘difficulty of arriving at the particular combina- 
tion which would insure that result, the mother 
even said to herself, “It would not signify about 
her being in love, if she would only accept the 
right person.” For whatever marriage had been 
for herself, how could she the less desire it for 
her daughter? The difference her own misfor- 
tunes made was that she never dared to dwell 
much to Gwendolen on the desirableness of mar- 
riage, dreading an answer something like that of 
the future Madame Roland, when her gentle moth- 
er, urging the acceptance of a suitor, said, Pe 
seras heureuse, ma chére.” ‘Oui, maman, comme 
toi.” 

In relation to the problematic Mr. Grandcourt, 
least of all would Mrs. Davilow have willingly 
let fall a hint of the aerial castle building which 
she had the good taste to be ashamed ‘of ; for 
such a hint was likely enough to give an adverse 
poise to Gwendolen’s own thought, and make her 
detest the desirable husband beforehand. Since 
that scene after poor Rex’s farewell visit, the 
mother had felt a new sense of peril in touching 
the mystery of her child’s feeling and in rash- 
ly determining what was her welfare: only she 
could think of welfare in no other shape than 
marriage. 

The discussion of the dress that Gwendolen 
was to wear at the Archery Meeting was a rele- 
vant topic, however; and when it had been de- 
cided that as a touch of color on her white cash- 
mere nothing for her complexion was comparable 
to pale green—a feather which she was trying 
in her hat before the looking-glass having settled 
the question—Mrs. Davilow felt her ears tingle 
when Gwendolen, suddenly throwing herself into 
the attitude of drawing her bow, said, with a look 
of comic enjoyment, 

“How I pity all the other girls at the Archery 
Meeting—all thinking of Mr. Grandcourt! And 
they have not a shadow of a chance.” 

Mrs. Davilow had not presence of mind to an- 
swer immediately, and Gwendolen turned quickly 
round toward her, saying, wickedly, 

“Now you know they have not, mamma. You 
and my uncle and aunt—you all intend him to 
fall in love with me.” 

Mrs. Davilow, piqued into a little stratagem, 
said, “Oh, my dear, that is not so certain. Miss 
Arrowpoint has charms which you have not.” 

“I know. But they demand thought. My 
arrow will pierce him before he has time for 
thought. He will declare himself my slave—I 
shall send him round the world to bring me back 
the wedding-ring of a happy woman—in the mean 
time all the men who are between him and the 
title will die of different diseases—he will come 
back Lord Grandeourt—but without the ring— 
and fall at my feet. I shall laugh at him—he 
will rise in resentment—I shall laugh more—he 
will call for his steed and ride to Quetcham, 


Lord Grandcourt, who returns to Diplow, and, 
like M. Jabot, change de linge.” 

Was ever any young witch like this? You 
thought of hiding things from her, sat upon your 
secret and looked innocent, and all the while she 
knew by the corner of your eye that it was ex- 
actly five pounds ten you were sitting on! As 
well turn the key to keep out the damp! It was 
probabie that by dint of divination she already 
knew more than any one else did of Mr. Grand- 
court. That idea in Mrs. Davilow’s mind prompt- 
ed the sort of question which often comes with- 
out any other apparent reason than the faculty 
of speech and the not knowing what to do with it. 
“Why, what kind of man do you imagine him 
to be, Gwendolen ?” 

“Let me see!” said the witch, putting her fore- 
finger to her lips with a little frown, and then 
stretching out the finger with decision. “Short 
—just above my shoulder—trying to make him- 
self tall by turning up his mustache and keeping 
his beard long—a glass in his right eye to give 
him an air of distinction—a strong opinion about 
his waistcoat, but uncertain and trimming about 
the weather, on which he wiH try to draw me 
out. He will stare at me all the while, and the 
glass in his eye will cause him to make horrible 
faces, especially when he smiles in a flattering 
way. I shall cast down my eyes in consequence, 
and he will perceive that I am not indifferent to 
his attentions. I shall dream that night that I 
am looking at the extraordinary face of a mag- 
nified insect—and the next morning he will make 
me an offer of his hand; the sequel as before.” 

“That is a portrait of some one you have seen 
already, Gwen. Mr. Grandcourt may be a de- 
lightful young man for what you know.” 

“Oh yes,” said Gwendolen, with a high note 
of careless admission, taking off her best hat and 
turning it round on her hand contemplatively. 
“T wonder what sort of behavior a delightful 
young man would have!” Then, with a merry 
change of face, “I know he would have hunters 
and racers, and a London house and two country- 
houses—one with battlements and another with 
a veranda. And I feel sure that with a little 
murdering he might get a title.” 

The irony of this speech was of the doubtful 
sort that has some genuine belief mixed up with 
it. Poor Mrs. Davilow felt uncomfortable under 
it, her own meanings being usually literal and in 
intention innocent; and she said, with a dis- 
tressed brow, 

“Don’t talk in that way, child, for Heaven's 
sake! you do read such books—they give you 
such ideas of every thing. I declare when your 
aunt and I were your age, we knew nothing about 
wickedness. I think it was better so.” 

“Why did you not bring me up in that way, 
mamma?” said Gwendolen. But immediately 
perceiving in the crushed look and rising sob that 
she had given a deep wound, she tossed down her 
hat, and knelt at her mother’s feet, crying, 

“Mamma! mamma! I was only speaking in 
fun. I meant nothing.” 

“How could I, Gwendolen?” said poor Mrs. 
Davilow, unable to hear the retractation, and 
sobbing violently while she made the effort to 
speak. “Your will was always too strong for 





where he will find Miss Arrowpoint just married 
to a needy musician, Mrs. Arrowpoint tearing her 


cap off, and Mr. Arrowpoint standing by. Exit | 








me—if every thing else had been different.” 
This disjointed logic was intelligible enough to 
the daughter. ‘“ Dear mamma, I don’t find fault 
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with you—I love you,” said Gwendolen, really 
compunctious. ‘ How can you help what I am? 
Besides, I am very charming. Come, now.” Here 
Gwendolen with her handkerchief gently rubbed 
away her mother’s tears. ‘“ Really—I am con- 
tented with myself. I like myself better than 
I should have liked my aunt and you. How 
dreadfully duli you must have been !” 

Such tender cajolery served to quiet the moth- 
er, as it had often done before after like collis- 
ions. 
repeated at the same point; for in the memory 
of both they left an association of dread with 
the particular topics which had occasioned them : 
Gwendolen dreaded the unpleasant sense of com- 
punction toward her mother, which was the near- 
est approach to self-condemnation and self-dis- 
trust that she had known; and Mrs. Davilow’s 
timid maternal conscience dreaded whatever had 
brought on the slightest hint of reproach. Hence, 
after this little scene, the two concurred in ex- 
cluding Mr. Grandcourt from their conversation. 

When Mr. Gascoigne once or twice referred to 
him, Mrs. Davilow feared lest Gwendolen should 
betray some of her alarming keen-sightedness 
about what was probably in her uncle’s mind; 
but the fear was not justified. Gwendolen knew 
certain differences in the characters with which 
she was concerned as birds know climate and 
weather; and, for the very reason that she was 
determined to evade her uncle’s control, she was 
determined not to clash with him. The good 
understanding between them was much fostered 
by their enjoyment of archery together: Mr. Gas- 
coigne, as one of the best bowmen in Wessex, 
was gratified to find the elements of like skill in 
his niece; and Gwendolen was the more careful 
not to lose the shelter of his fatherly indulgence, 
because since the trouble with Rex both Mrs. 
Gascoigne and Anna had been unable to hide 
what she felt to be a very unreasonable aliena- 
tion from her. Toward Anna she took some 
pains to behave with a regretful affectionateness; 
but neither of them dared to mention Rex’s name, 
and Anna, to whom the thought of him was part 
of the air she breathed, was ill at ease with the 
lively cousin who had ruined his happiness. She 
tried dutifully to repress any sign of her changed 
feeling; but who in pain can imitate the glance 
and hand-touch of pleasure ? 

This unfair resentment had rather a hardening 
effect on Gwendolen, and threw her into a more 
defiant temper. Her uncle too might be offend- 
ed if she refused the next person who fell in love 
with her; and one day when that idea was in her 
mind she said: 

“Mamma, I see now why girls are glad to be 
married—to escape being expected to please every 
body but themselves.” 

Happily, Mr. Middleton was gone without hav- 
ing made any avowal; and notwithstanding the 
admiration for the handsome Miss Harleth, ex- 
tending perhaps over thirty square miles in a 
part of Wessex well studded with families whose 
members included several disengaged young men, 
each glad to seat himself by the lively girl with 
whom it was so easy to. get on in conversation— 
notwithstanding these grounds for arguing that 
Gwendolen was likely to have other suitors more 
explicit than the cautious curate, the fact was 
not so. 

Care has been taken not only that the trees 


Not that the collisions had often been | 





SL 
should not sweep the stars down, but also that 
every man who admires a fair girl should not bo 
enamored of her, and even that every man who 
is enamored should not necessarily declare him. 
self. There are various refined shapes in which 
the price of corn, known to be a potent cause jy 
this relation, might, if inquired into, show why a 
young lady, perfect in person, accomplishments 
and costume, has not the trouble of rejecting 
many offers ; and Nature’s order is certainly be. 
nignant in not obliging us one and all to be 
desperately in love with the most admirable mor. 
tal we have ever seen. Gwendolen, we know. 
was far from holding that supremacy in the minds 
of all observers. Besides, it was but a poor eight 
months since she had come to Offendene, and some 
inclinations become manifest slowly, like the sun. 
ward creeping of plants. 

In face of this fact that not one of the eligible 
young men already in the neighborhood had 
made Gwendolen an offer, why should Mr. Grand- 
court be thought of as likely to do what they had 
left undone ? 

Perhaps because he was thought of as stil! 
more eligible; since a great deal of what passes 
for likelihood in the world is simply the reflex of 
a wish. Mr. and Mrs. Arrowpoint, for example, 
having no anxiety that Miss Harleth should 
make a brilliant marriage, had quite a different 
likelihood in their minds. 


CHAPTER X. 


1st Gent. What woman should be? 
taste 
Of marriageable men. This planet’s store 
In iron, cotton, wool, or chemicals— 
All matter rendered to our plastic skill, 
Is wrought in shapes responsive to demand: 
The market’s pulse makes index high or low, 
By rule sublime. Our daughters must be wives, 
And to be wives must be what men will choose: 
Men’s taste is woman’s test. You mark the phrase? 
‘Tis good, I think ?—the sense well winged and poised 
With t’s and 8's. 
2d Gent. Nay, but turn it round: 
Give us the test of taste. A fine menu— 
Is it to-day what Roman epicures 
Insisted that a gentleman must eat 
To earn the dignity of dining well? 


Sir, consult the 


BrackensHaw Park, where the Archery Meet- 
ing was held, looked out from its gentle heights 
far over the neighboring valley to the outlying 
eastern downs and the broad slow rise of culti- 
vated country hanging like a vast curtain toward 
the west. The castle, which stood on the highest 
platform of the clustered hills, was built of rough- 
hewn limestone, full of lights and shadows made 
by the dark dust of lichens and the washings of 
the rain. Masses of beech and fir sheltered it on 
the north, and spread down here and there along 
the green slopes, like flocks seeking the water 
which gleamed below. The archery ground was 
a carefully kept inclosure on a bit of table-land 
at the farthest end of the park, protected toward 
the southwest by tall elms and a thick screen of 
hollies, which kept the gravel-walk and the bit of 
newly mown turf where the targets were placed 
in agreeable afternoon shade. The Archery Hall 
with an arcade in front showed like a white tem- 
ple against the greenery on the northern side. 

What could make a better background for the 


| flower-groups of ladies, moving and bowing and 
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turning their necks as it would become the lei- | produced a melancholy effect in the heat of the 
surely lilies to do if they took to locomotion? | ball-room. Altogether the Brackenshaw Archery 
The sounds too were very pleasant to hear, even | Club was an institution framed with good taste, 
when the military band from Wancester ceased | so as not to have by necessity any ridiculous in- 
to play: musical laughs in all the registers and | cidents. 


a harmony of happy friendly speeches, now rising} And to-day all incalculable elements were in 
toward mild excitement, now sinking to an agree- | its favor. There was mild warmth, and no wind 
able murmur. | to disturb either hair or drapery or the course of 


No open-air amusement could be much freer | the arrow; all skillful preparation had fair play, 
from those noisy, crowding conditions which spoil | and when there was a general march to extract 
most modern pleasures ; no archery meeting could | the arrows, the promenade of joyous young creat- 
be more select, the number of friends accompany- | ures in light speech and laughter, the graceful 
ing the members being restricted by an award of | movement in common toward a common object, 
tickets, so as to keep the maximum within the | was a show worth looking at. Here Gwendolen 
limits of convenience for the dinner and ball to! seemed a Calypso among her nymphs. It was 
be held in the castle. Within the inclosure no} in her attitudes and movements that every one 
plebeian spectators were admitted except Lord | was obliged to admit her surpassing charm. 
Brackenshaw’s tenants and their families, and of |} “That girl is like a high-mettled racer,” said 
these it was chiefly the feminine members who | Lord Brackenshaw to young Clintock, one of the 
used the privilege, bringing their little boys and | invited spectators. 
girls or younger brothers and sisters. The males| “First chop! tremendously pretty too,” said 
among them relieved the insipidity of the enter-| the elegant Grecian, who had been paying her 
tainment by imaginative betting, in which the | assiduous attention; “I never saw her look bet- 
stake was “any thing you like,” on their favorite | ter.” 
archers; but the young maidens, having a differ- Perhaps she had never looked so well. Her 
ent principle of discrimination, were considering | face was beaming with young pleasure in which 
which of those sweetly dressed ladies they would | there were no malign rays of discontent; for be- 
choose to be, if the choice were allowed them. | ing satisfied with her own chances, she felt kind- 
Probably the form these rural souls would most | ly toward every body, and was satisfied with the 
have striven for as a tabernacle was some other | universe. Not to have the highest distinction in 
than Gwendolen’s—one with more pink in her | rank, not to be marked out as an heiress, like Miss 
cheeks, and hair of the most fashionable yellow; | Arrowpoint, gave an added triumph in eclipsing 
but among the male judges in the ranks imme- | those advantages. For personal recommendation 
diately surrounding her there was unusual una- | she would not have cared to change the family 
nimity in pronouncing her the finest girl present. | group accompanying her for any other: her mam- 

No wonder she enjoyed her existence on that | ma’s appearance would have suited an amiable 
July day. Pre-eminence is sweet to those who | Duchess; her uncle and aunt Gascoigne with 
love it, even under mediocre circumstances: per-| Anna made equally gratifying figures in their 
haps it is not quite mythical that a slave has | way; and Gwendolen was too full of joyous be- 
been proud to be bought first; and probably a | lief in herself to feel in the least jealous though 
barn-door fowl on sale, though he may not have | Miss Arrowpoint was one of the best archeresses. 
understood himself to be called the best of a bad| Even the re-appearance of the formidable Herr 
lot, may have a self-informed consciousness of | Klesmer, which caused some surprise in the rest 
his relative importance, and strut consoled. But| of the company, seemed only to fall in with 
for complete enjoyment the outward and the in- | Gwendolen’s inclination to be amused. Short of 
ward must concur. And that concurrence was | Apollo himself, what great musical maestro could 
happening to Gwendolen. make a good figure at an archery meeting? There 

Who can deny that bows and arrows are among | was a very satirical light in Gwendolen’s eyes as 

the prettiest weapons in the world for feminine | she looked toward the Arrowpoint party on their 
forms to play with? They prompt attitudes full | first entrance, when the contrast between Klesmer 
of grace and power, where that fine concentration | and the average group of English county people 
of energy seen in all marksmanship is freed from | seemed at its utmost intensity in the close neigh- 
associations of bloodshed. The time-honored | borhood of his hosts—or patrons, as Mrs. Ar- 
British resource of “killing something” is no | rowpoint would have liked to hear them called, 
longer carried on with bow and quiver; bands | that she might deny the possibility of any longer 
defending their passes against an invading na-| patronizing genius, its royalty being universally 
tion fight under another sort of shade than a| acknowledged. The contrast might have amused 
cloud of arrows; and poisoned darts are harm-|a graver personage than Gwendolen. We En- 
less survivals either in rhetoric or in regions com- | glish are a miscellaneous people, and any chance 
fortably remote. Archery has no ugly smell of | fifty of us will present many varieties of animal 
.brimstone ; breaks nobody’s shins, breeds no ath- | architecture or facial ornament; but it must be 
letic monsters ; its only danger is that of failing, | admitted that our prevailing expression is not 
which for generous blood is enough to mould skill- | that of a lively, impassioned race, preoccupied 
ful action. And among the Brackenshaw arch- | with the ideal and carrying the real as a mere 
ers the prizes were all of the nobler symbolic | make-weight. The strong point of the English 
kind: not property to be carried off in a parcel, | gentleman pure is the easy style of his figure and 
degrading honor into gain; but the gold arrow | clothing; he objects to marked ins and outs in 
and the silver, the gold star and the silver, to be | his costume, and he also objects to looking in- 
worn for a time in sign of achievement and then | spired. 

transferred to the next who did excellently. These| Fancy an assemblage where the men had all 

signs of pre-eminence had the virtue of wreaths , that ordinary stamp of the well-bred Englishman, 

without their inconveniences, which might have | watching the entrance of Herr Klesmor—his mane 
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cy with the chimney-pot hat, which had the look 


of having been put on for a joke above his pro- | 


nounced but well-modeled features and powerful 
clean-shaven mouth and chin ; his tall thin figure 
clad in a way which, not being strictly English, 
was all the worse for its apparent emphasis of in- 
tention, Draped ina loose garment with a Floren- 


of hair floating backward in massive inconsisten- | 











| 





she should do next to keep her life at the due 
pitch. 

“How does the scoring stand, I wonder 2?” saiq 
Lady Brackenshaw, a gracious personage who 
adorned with two fair little girls and a boy of 
stout make, sat as lady paramount. Her lord 
had come up to her in one of the intervals of 
shooting. “It seems to me that Miss Harleth is 


. . 2, | ae . 
tine berretta on his head, he would have been fit | likely to win the gold arrow.” 


to stand by the side of Leonardo da Vinci; but 
how when he presented himself in trowsers which 
were not what English feeling demanded about 
the knees ?—and when the fire that showed itself 
in his glances and the movements of his head, as 
he looked round him with curiosity, was turned 
into comedy by a hat which ruled that mankind 
should have well-cropped hair and a staid demean- 
or, such, for example, as Mr. Arrowpoint’s, whose 
nullity of face and perfect tailoring might pass 
every where without ridicule? One sees why it 
is often better for greatness to be dead, and to 
have got rid of the outward man. 

Many present knew Klesmer, or knew of him; 
but they had only seen him on candle-light occa- 
sions when he appeared simply as a musician, and 
he had not yet that supreme, world-wide celebrity 
which makes an artist great to the most ordinary 
people by their knowledge of his great expensive- 
ness. It was literally a new light for them to 
see him in—presented unexpectedly on this July 
afternoon in an exclusive society ; some were in- 
clined to laugh, others felt a little disgust at the 

yant of judgment shown by the Arrowpoints in 
this use of an introductory card. 

“What extreme guys those artistic fellows 
usually are!” said young Clintock to Gwendolen. 
“Do look at the figure he cuts, bowing with his 
hand on his heart to Lady Brackenshaw —and 
Mrs. Arrowpoint’s feather just reaching his 
shoulder.” 

“ You are one of the profane,” said Gwendolen. 
“You are blind to the majesty of genius, Herr 
Klesmer smites me with awe; I feel crushed in 
his presence; my courage all oozes from me.” 

“Ah, you understand all about his music.” 

“No, indeed,” said Gwendolen, with a light 
laugh ; “it is he who understands all about mine, 
and thinks it pitiable.’ Klesmer’s verdict on 
her singing had been an easier joke to her since 
he had been struck by her plastik. 

“Tt is not addressed to the ears of the future, 
I suppose. I’m glad of that: it suits mine.” 

“Oh, you are very kind. But how remarkably 
well Miss Arrowpoint looks to-day! She would 
make quite a fine picture in that gold-colored 
dress.” 

“Too splendid, don’t you think ?” 

“Well, perhaps a little too symbolical—too 
much like the figure of Wealth in an allegory.” 

This speech of Gwendolen’s had rather a mali- 
cious sound, but it was not really more than a 
bubble of fun. She did not wish Miss Arrow- 
point or any one else to be out of the way, be- 
lieving in her own good fortune even more than 
in her skill, The belief in both naturally grew 
stronger as the shooting went on, for she prom- 
ised to achieve one of the best scores—a success 
which astonished every one in a new member; 
and to Gwendolen’s temperament one success de- 
termined another. She trod on air, and all things 
pleasant seemed possible. The hour was enough 
for her, and she was not obliged to think what 


| 





“Gad, I think she will, if she carries it on! 
She is running Juliet Fenn hard. It is wonder. 
ful for one in her first year. Catherine is not up 
to her usual mark,” continued his lordship, tarn- 
ing to the heiress’s mother who sat near. “ But 
she got the gold arrow last time. And there’s a 
luck even in these games of skill. That's better, 
It gives the hinder ones a chance.” 

“Catherine will be very glad for others to 
win,” said Mrs, Arrowpoint; “she is so magnani- 
mous. It was entirely her considerateness that 
made us bring Herr Klesmer instead of Canon 
Stopley, who had expressed a wish to come. For 
her own pleasure, [ am sure she would rather 
have brought the canon; but she is always think- 
ing of others. I told her it was not quite en regi: 
to bring one so far out of our own set; but she 
said, ‘Genius itself is not en régle ; it comes into 
the world to make new rules.’ And one must 
admit that.” 

“ Ay, to be sure,” said Lord Brackenshaw, in a 
tone of careless dismissal, adding, quickly, “ For 
my part, I am not magnanimous ; I should like to 
win. But, confound it! I never have the chance 
now. I’m getting old and idle. The young ones 
beat me. As old Nestor says—the gods don’t 
give us every thing at one time: I was a young 
fellow once, and now I am getting an old and 
wise one. Old, at any rate; which is a gift that 
comes to every body if they live long enough, so 
it raises no jealousy.” The Earl smiled comforta- 
bly at his wife. 

“Oh, my lord, people who have been neighbors 
twenty years must not talk to each other about 
age,” said Mrs. Arrowpoint. “ Years, as the Tus- 
sans say, are made for the letting of houses. But 
where is our new neighbor? I thought Mr. Grand- 
court was to be here to-day.” 

“ Ah, by-the-way, so he was. The time’s get- 
ting on too,” said his lordship, looking at his 
watch. “But he only got to Diplow the other 
day. He came to us on Tuesday, and said he had 
been a little bothered. He may have been pulled 
in another direction. Why, Gascoigne !’—the 
rector was just then crossing at a little distance 
with Gwendolen on his arm, and turned in com- 
pliance with the call—‘ this is a little too bad; 
you not only beat us yourself, but you bring up 
your niece to beat all the archeresses.” 

“Tt is rather scandalous in her to get the bet- 
ter of elder members,” said Mr. Gascoigne, with 
much inward satisfaction, curling his short upper 
lip. “But it is not my doing, my lord. I only 
meant her to make a tolerable figure, without sur- 
passing any one.” 

“Tt is not my fault either,” said Gwendolen, 
with pretty archness, “If I am to aim, I can’t 
help hitting.” 

“ Ay, ay, that may be a fatal business for some 
people,” said Lord Brackenshaw, good-humored- 
ly; then, taking out his watch and looking at 
Mrs. Arrowpoint again, ‘The time’s getting on, 
as you say. But Grandcourt is always late. I 
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notice in town he’s always late, and he’s no bow- 
man—nderstands nothing about it. But I told 
him he must come; he would see the flower of 
the neighborhood here, He asked about you— 
had seen Arrowpoint’s card. I think you had 
not made his acquaintance in town. He has been 
a good deal abroad. People don’t know him 
much.” 

“No; we are strangers,” said Mrs. Arrowpoint. 
“But that is not what might have been expect- 
ed. For his uncle, Sir Hugo Mallinger, and I are 
creat friends when we meet.” 
~ «JT don’t know; uncles and nephews are not so 
likely to be seen together as uncles and nieces,” 
said his lordship, smiling toward the rector. 
“But just come with me one instant, Gascoigne, 
will you? I want to speak a word about the 
clout-shooting.” 

Gwendolen chose to go too, and be deposited in 
the same group with her mamma and aunt until 
she had to shoot again. That Mr. Grandcourt 
might, after all, not appear on the archery ground, 
had begun to enter into Gwendolen’s thought as 
a possible deduction from the completeness of 
her pleasure. Under all her saucy satire, pro- 
voked chiefly by her divination that her friends 
thought of him as a desirable match for her, she 
felt something very far from indifference as to 
the impression she would make on him. True, 
he was not to have the slightest power over her 
(for Gwendolen had not considered that the de- 
sire to conquer is itself a sort of subjection); she 
had made up her mind that he was to be one 
of those complimentary and assiduously admiring 
men of whom even her narrow experience had 
shown her several with various - colored beards 
and various styles of bearing; and the sense that 
her friends would want her to think him delight- 
ful gave her a resistant inclination to presuppose 
him ridiculous. But that was no reason why she 
could spare his presence: and even a passing 
prevision of trouble in case she despised and re- 
fused him raised not the shadow of a wish that 
he should save her that trouble by showing no 
disposition to make her an offer. Mr. Grandcourt 
taking hardly any notice of her, and becoming 
shortly engaged to Miss Arrowpoint, was not a 
picture which flattered her imagination. 

Hence Gwendolen had been all ear to Lord 
Brackenshaw’s mode of accounting for Grand- 
court’s non-appearance ; and when he did arrive, 
no consciousness—not even Mrs, Arrowpoint’s or 
Mr. Gascoigne’s — was more awake to the fact 
than hers, although she steadily avoided looking 
toward any point where he was likely to be. 
There should be no slightest shifting of angles 
to betray that it was of any consequence to her 


absorbed in the shooting, and so resolutely ab- 
stained from looking round observantly that, even 
supposing him to have taken a conspicuous place 

among the spectators, it might be clear she was 

not aware of him. And all the while the cer- 

tainty that he was there made a distinct thread 

in her consciousness. Perhaps her shooting-was 

the better for it; at any rate, it gained in precis- 

ion, and she at last raised a delightful storm of 

clapping and applause by three hits running in 

the gold—a feat which among the Brackenshaw 

archers had not the vulgar reward of a shilling 

poll-tax, but that of a special gold star to be worn 

on the breast. That moment was not only a hap- 

py one to herself—it was just what her mamma 

and her uncle would have chosen for her. There 

was a general falling into ranks to give her space 

that she might advance conspicuously to receive 

the gold star from the hands of Lady Bracken- 

shaw ; and the perfect movement of her fine form 

was certainly a pleasant thing to behold ir: the 

clear afternoon light when the shadows were long 

and still. She was the central object of that pret- 

ty picture, and every one present must gaze at 

her. That was enough; she herself was deter- 

mined to see nobody in particular, or to turn her 
eyes any way except toward Lady Brackenshaw, 

but her thoughts undeniably turned in other ways. 

It entered a little into her pleasure that Herr 
Klesmer must be observing her at a moment 
when music was out of the question, and his su- 

periority very far in the background; for vanity 

is as ill at ease under indifference as tenderness 

is under a love which it can not return; and the 
unconquered Klesmer threw a trace of his malign 
power even across her pleasant consciousness that 
Mr. Grandcourt was seeing her to the utmost ad- 
vantage, and was probably giving her an admira- 
tion unmixed with criticism. She did not expect 
to admire Aim, but that was not necessary to her 
peace of mind. 

Gwendolen met Lady Brackenshaw’s gracious 
smile without blushing (which only came to her 
when she was taken by surprise), but with a 
charming gladness of expression, and then bent 
with easy grace to have the star fixed near her 
shoulder. That little ceremony had been over 
long enough for her to have exchanged playful 
speeches and received congratulations as she 
moved among the groups who were now interest- 
ing themselves in the results of the scoring; but 
it happened that she stood outside examining the 
point of an arrow with rather an absent air when 
Lord Brackenshaw came up to her and said, 

“Miss Harleth, here is a gentleman who is not 
willing to wait any longer for an introduction. 
He has been getting Mrs. Davilow to send me 





whether the much-talked-of Mr. Mallinger Grand- 
court presented himself or not. She became again 
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with him. Will you allow me to introduce Mr. 
Mallinger Grandcourt ?” 





Day by day the Organ-Builder in his lonely chamber wrought; 


Day by day the soft air trembled to the music of his thought; 


Till at last the work was ended, and no organ voice so grand 
Ever yet had soared responsive to the master’s magic hand. 


Ay, #0 rarely was it builded that whenever groom and bride 
Who in God’s sight were well-pleasing in the church stood side by side, 
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Without touch or breath the organ of itself began to play, 
And the very airs of heaven through the soft gloom seemed to stray. 














He was young, the Organ-Builder, and o’er all the land his fame 
Ran with fleet and eager footsteps, like a swiftly rushing flame. 


All the maidens heard the story; all the maidens blushed and smiled, 
By his youth and wondrous beauty and his great renown beguiled. 


So he sought and won the fairest, and the wedding-day was set: 
Happy day—the brightest jewel in the glad year’s coronet! 

But when they the portal entered, he forgot his lovely bride— 

Forgot his love, forgot his God, and his heart swelled high with pride. 


“‘ Ah!” thought he, “how great a master am I! When the organ plays, 
How the vast cathedral arcbes will re-ccho with my praise!” 


Up the aisle the gay procession moved. The altar shone afar, 
: With its every candle gleaming through soft shadows like a star. 
ia 


But he listened, listened, listened, with no thought of love or prayer, 
‘ For the swelling notes of triumph from his organ standing there. 


a) All was silent. Nothing heard he save the priest's low monotone, 
E And the bride’s robe trailing softly o’er the floor of fretted stone. 





4 Then his lips grew white with anger. Surely God was pleased with him 
a : Who had built the wondrous organ for His temple vast and dim? 
[ 

i 





Whose the fault, then? Hers—the maiden standing meekly at his side! 
Flamed his jealous rage, maintaining she was false to him—his bride. 






Vain were all her protestations, vain her innocence and truth; 

On that very night he left her to her anguish and her ruth. 

. * . * * * a 

Far he wandered to a country wherein no man knew his name. 

For ten weary years he dwelt there, nursing still his wrath and shame. 


























Then his haughty heart grew softer, and he thought by night and day 
x 3 ; } Of the bride he had deserted, till he hardly dared to pray— 
% | 


| Thought of her, a spotless maiden, fair and beautiful and good; 
Gal Thought of his relentless anger that had cursed her womanhood; 


: Till his yearning grief and penitence at last were all complete, 

B And he longed, with bitter longing, just to fall down at her feet. 
auwe! © e * * * * * . 

Ah! how throbbed his heart when, after many a weary day and night, 
‘| Rose his native towers before him, with the sunset glow alight! 


Through the gates into the city on he pressed with eager tread ; : 
aS : There he met a long procession—mourners following the dead. MK 


“Now why weep ye 80, good people? and whom bury ye to-day? 
Why do yonder sorrowing maidens scatter flowers along the way? 
} 





‘Has some saint gone up to heaven?” “Yes,” they answered, weeping sore; 
$ “For the Organ-Builder’s saintly wife our eyes shall see no more; 


‘* And because her days were given to the service of God’s poor, 
From His church we mean to bury her. See! yonder is the door.” 


No one knew him; no one wondered when he cried ont, white with pain; 
No one questioned when, with pallid lips, he poured his tears like rain, 


““*Tis some one whom she has comforted who mourns with us,” they said, 
As he made his way unchallengéd, and bore the coffin’s head. 


Bore it through the open portal, bore it up the echoing aisle, 
Let it down before the altar, where the lights burned clear the while: 


When, oh, hark! the wondrous organ of itself began to play 
Strains of rare, unearthly sweetness never heard until that day! 


All the vaulted arches rang with the music sweet and clear; 
All the air was filled with glory, as of angels hovering near; 


And ere yet the strain was ended, he who bore the coffin’s head, 
With the smile of one forgiven, gently sank beside it—dead. 


They who raised the body knew him, and they laid him by his bride; 
Down the aisle and o’er the threshold they were carried, side by side; 


While the organ played a dirge that no man ever heard before, 
And then softly sank to silence—silence kept for evermore. 












Chitar’s Enny Chair. 


NEW novel by George Eliot is a story by | book, full of curious out-of-the-way information 
A the greatest of living story-tellers. It is | touching sign-boards, ancient and modern. A 
long since any tale has been published that | volume equally curious and portly might be made 
aroused so deep and universal an interest as} on a kindred subject, namely, those small pla- 
Middlemarch ; and as the author is in the full- | cards which dealers in all sorts of merchandise 
ness of her powers, there is no doubt that the | attach to the articles in their shop windows. The 
story by her which begins in this number of the | work would necessarily involve a study of queer 
Magazine will have the same remarkable and | streets and neighborhoods. Whenever these pla- 
subtle charm. The secret of this spell is, as in | cards appear, it is an infallible sign that the street 
every work of genius, shy and evasive. The | is a third-rate and unfashionable thoroughfare. 


critie may enumerate all the excellences he de- 
tects—the dramatic power, the skill of charac- | 
terization, the humor, the pathos, the ingenuity 
of plot, the limpid style, the poetic force, the | 
mastery of human nature—but what it is that | 

} 





combines these e.ements into this special result, 
just where lurks the lingering music, what in- 
stinct blends the pigments into that soft, evanes- 
cent hue as of the June sky or early roses—in a | 
word, the master-power, the creative foree—that 
eludes the shrewdest commentator. 
But there is one quality among the many which | 
George Eliot displays in her stories which is dis- 
tinctive; that is, her singular and searching sym- 
pathy with the spirit of the age. Its introver- 
sion, its wide knowledge, its fine perception, its 
intellectual and moral heroism and independence, 
are inwrought with the very substance of her 
work. A novel is a picture of manners; but her 
novels are not only that, they show not alone the 
form, but the pressure of the time. Smollett 
gives us the outside, but George Eliot the interi- 
or also. In a story of our own day, like that 
which now begins, she does this from her own 
constant and immediate perception. But in Ro- 
mola, a story of Savonarola’s Florence, she shows 
the same instinct—a power of subtle apprehen- 





Whatever it may once have been, it is now a little 
down in the world—very cheerful and prosperous, 


maybe, from a material point of view, but lacking 


the well-bred air of certain localities where the 
shops are no larger, and possibly not so prosper- 
ous. Balzac, who had a wonderful eye for these 
matters, has noticed what he calls the human 
aspects of streets. Some streets seem to have 
started out in life with great hopes, and failed, 
and become despondent; others are dissipated and 
spendthrift from the beginning ; others are mean, 
sordid streets, in which pawnbrokers and usurers 
might reside ; others are rich and haughty, inhab- 
ited by people of high birth; others, again, are 
shabby-genteel. It is in these last, when there are 
shops, that the placard begins to crop out. If it is 
a dry-goods establishment, the show window is 
tastefully arranged with laces and ribbons and 
bales of silk, two or three yards of silk breaking 
from each bale like,a water-fall, down the gay cur- 
rent of which is swept the word “Stylish,” or “Su- 
perb,” or “Elegant.” Passing from this respecta- 
ble locality to a less pretentious, the labels become 
somewhat louder and more aggressive. Here the 
silks are “Stunning,” and “ Just the Thing,” and 
in the window of the grocery on the corner is a 
pyramidal pile of brown sugar, at the apex of 


sion which recreates the spirit as well as the | which protrudes a forked stick holding a card 

body of old Italy. In Adam Bede, also, how the | with the legend, “ Dirt Cheap!” which it probably 

very soul of sincere religious dissent breathes is. Farther on you come to a still shabbier dis- 

from the maiden lips of Dinah—a spirit per- trict—the shabbiest, in fact—given over to long- 
| 


ceived by the force of genius in the novelist, not 


bearded merchants of ready-made and second- 


by that of sympathetic conviction. George Eliot | hand clothing. Here the contents of the shops 


is the pseudonym of a woman, but her power will 
not be described by any feminine words, as im- 
plying inadequacy or weakness. Moriamur pro 
nostro rege Maria Theresa, was the exulting shout 
of the Magyar nobles when the Empress stood 
before them and made her burning appeal. And 
the intellectual power of all truly great women 
has the same unconditional regality of scope and 
force as that of great men. 

As the Easy Chair thus reminds the readers 
of the Magazine of the feast to which they are 
invited, it pauses to listen with those readers to 
the graceful and sparkling words which it has 
elicited by a challenge to an ingenious artificer 
to try his hand at an Easy Chair here upon its 
own domain. As its old friends of many a year 
proceed, they will not wonder that the Easy Chair 
somewhat ruefully and jealously contemplates the 
result of its challenge, and murmurs, in the words 
(with a wholly different application) that Mr. Hale 
has made so familiar, “My Double, and how he 
undid me.” 





Mr. Jonn Tixes has written an entertaining 


| appear to have revolted and rushed out of doors 
and taken possession of the sidewalks. One may 
fancy that the rebellion was quelled there, and 
that those rows of complete suits strung up each 
side of the doorway are the seditious ringleaders. 
But as you approach these dangling limp figures, 
you observe, pinned to the lapel of a coat here 
and there, a paper informing you that “this nob- 
by suit” can be had “for $12.” That of course 

destroys the picturesque illusion. 

We have touched but lightly on this subject 
of placards, of which there are endless varieties, 
ranging from grave to gay, from lively to severe, 
with marvelous eccentricities of phrase and or- 
thography. Some, indeed, are quite pathetic— 
those in a small bankrupt’s window, for instance 
—and some are unconsciously humorous, like the 
one we saw the other day in a melancholy little 
shop in Chatham Street, “Mucilage at Panic 
Prices.” To be sure, there is no reason why mu- 
cilage should be exempt from the influence of the 
fluctuations of the money market ; but the notice 
struck us as exceedingly humorous, It gave us 
the impression that mucilage was considered one 
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of the necessities of life, looked upon as an arti- 
cle of diet, maybe, in this sticky neighborhood, 
which made the announcement very pathetic in- 
deed. If any enterprising compiler of literary 
bric-a-brac should carry out our suggestion rela- 
tive to a history and description of placards, we 
trust he will not omit this unique specimen. 





Owr1ne, doubtless, to some defect in our men- 
tal organization, we have never been able to de- 
rive immoderate enjoyment from the wit that is 
leveled at the mother-in-law—on the stage and in 
the novel. In real life she is apt to be a very con- 
venient and lovable character, without whom the 
young couple would be sadly adrift on the waves 
of housekeeping. Next to the mother-in-law in 
the abstract, the publisher in the abstract at- 
tracts attention as a roundly abused person. He 
catches it in all literary ana. Yet the author who 
rejoiced over the fact that Dr. Sam Johnson once 
knocked down a bookseller with one of his own 


folios would have been in a sorry plight if the’ 


publisher of his day had not been a very well 
disposed fragment of the population. Anecdotes 
illustrating the friendly relations between writers 
and publishers are, happily, not wanting; yet we 
can not forbear adding one to the catalogue. 

Several years since a well-known Boston pub- 
lisher used to keep a large memorandum-book 
on a table in his personal office. It always lay 
open, this volume, and was in no sort a private 
affair, being the receptacle of nothing more im- 
portant than hastily scrawled reminders to attend 
to this thing or the other. It chanced one day 
that a very young, unfledged author came to see 
the publisher, who was also the editor of a maga- 
zine. It will scarcely be believed that this young 
author had a copy of verses secreted about his 
person. But he had. The publisher was out, 
and young Milton, feeling that “they also serve 
who only stand and wait,” sat down and waited. 
Presently his eye fell upon the memorandum- 
book, lying there like a morning paper to be 
read, and almost in spite of himself he read: 
“Don’t forget to see the binder,” “ Don’t forget 
to send L—— a check,” “ Don’t forget to dine with 
G , ete. An inspiration seized on the young 
author; he took a pencil, and at the tail of this 
long list of ‘don’t forgets” he wrote, “ Don’t 
forget to accept Jones’s poem.” He left his 
manuscript on the table and disappeared. That 
afternoon when the publisher looked over his 
memoranda, he was not a little amused at the 
last item, and his sense of humor was so strong 
that he did accept Jones’s poem, and sent him a 
check for it, though the poem, we believe, remains 
to this day unpublished. There was, we contend, 
something epical in the kindness of this act. How 
kind it was in the publisher to take the verses ! how 
doubly kind not to print them! 








Aw editorial sanctum resembles in one respect 
a foundling asylum—there is no knowing at what 
hour of the day or night an anonymous produc- 
tion may be found tied to the door-knob. From 
month to month the editor is favored with a great 
deal of nameless poetry with touching letters 
pinned to it, mostly from young ladies and gen- 
tlemen—amateur vagrants, he fancies, on the out- 
skirts of:the literary world. He is asked to pro- 
vide for these children of the fancy; and he always 
dees the best he can, though indeed that is little; 


for those who are worth taking care of haye 
singular faculty of taking care of themselves, 
We receive, we say, a great many surreptitious 
poems that are wholly unable to stand on their 
metrical feet, the authors of which ask no other 
| compensation than to see their bantlings neatly 
clothed in our type; but we seldom receive any 
manuscript with so modest ambition from what 
we suspect to be a professional hand. Yet even 
this, it seems, is not to be denied us. We have 
[within the hour received a poem from an author 
who has taken an odd fancy to publish en ama. 
| teur, in order to see how his stanza will float with. 
| out a name attached to it, knowing full well that a 
| name is sometimes the poem’s cork-jacket, which 
| keeps to the surface for a while the heavy rhyme 
that would inevitably sink in the absence of such 
life-preserver. Our correspondent’s poem has the 
merit of being as brief as “the posy of a ring.” 
The poet has evidently said what he meant to say, 
neither more nor less, and stopped there—a no- 
ticeable instance of self-control. It is so much 
easier to write seventy fair lines and go on than 
to write seven good lines and stop! He calls his 
poem 


a 





THORVALDSEN. 
We often fail by searching far and wide 
For what lies close at hand. To serve our turn 
We ask fair wind and favorable tide. 
From the dead Danish sculptor let us learn 
To make Occasion, not to be denied: 
Against the sheer, precipitous mountain-side 
‘horvaldsen carved his Lion at Lucerne. 


There, brother, we have printed your rhyme for 
you, and charged you nothing, as benevolently and 
complacently as if half a dozen magazines were 
not ready to pay you liberally for all your wares. 





A Frew weeks since three miserable men suf- 
fered the extreme penalty of the law in our Egyp- 
tian prison. After an impartial and careful trial 
they were found guilty, and were dealt with ac- 
cording to the prevailing human sense of justice. 
Yet such executions suggest most conflicting re- 
flections even among those who strongly advocate 
capital punishment. The Easy Chair is led to 
wonder if the time will ever arrive when the gal- 
lows shall be placed as a curiosity in museums, 
and sight-seers shall flock to gaze upon it and 
marvel how a people who gave evidence of so 
much civilization and refinement as did their fore- 
fathers (we shall be forefathers then !) could have 
employed such a machine for the amelioration of 
the moral condition of mankind. Will posterity 
shudder at a model of a gallows set up in com- 
plete working order on a shelf, as we of to-day 
shudder when we examine the ancient instru- 
ments of torture collected in the Old World mu- 
seums? Will the American of the year of our 
Lord 2000 be so far in advance of us? The Easy 
Chair ventures to hope so. 

In the mean while, since with our present lights 
we find nothing better to do with a murderer than 
to hang him, why may not merciful ingenuity de- 
vise some method of execution that shall not so 
very closely resemble the revolting act which the 
criminal expiates? It is perhaps a little signifi- 
cant that the gallows is the only piece of ma- 
chinery that has stood stock-still in this era of 
progress. There it stands, the same clumsy, in- 
efficient, inhuman thing it was when it first lifted 
its ghastly frame-work into the air of the Dark 
Ages. If we must use it, let us see to it that it 











be adjusted with at least as much accuracy as_an | 
average apple-peeler. The scene that took place | 
in the Tombs the other day at the execution of | 
the man Ellis ought to have been impossible | 
among an enlightened people. 





Tms page will be wafted possibly through a 
snow-storm to the reader’s hand; but it is writ- 
ten while a few red leaves are still clinging to the 
maple bough, and the last steamer of the year 
from across the ocean has not yet discharged on 
our shores the final cargo of returning summer 
tourists. How glad they will be, like those who 
came over in previous ships, to again behold that 
phantomish, white bit of Yankee land called Sandy 
Hook! Itis thinking of them that the Easy Chair 
writes. 

Some one—that anonymous person who is al- 
ways saying the wisest and most delightful things 
just as you are on the point of saying them your- 
self—has remarked that one of the greatest pleas- 
ures of foreign travel is to get home again. But 
no one—that irresponsible person forever to blame 
in railway accidents, but whom, on the whole, we 
vastly prefer to his garrulous relative quoted 
above—no one, we repeat, has pointed out the 
composite nature of this pleasure, or put his 
finger on the ingredient in it which gives the 
chief charm to this getting back. It is pleas- 
ant to feel the pressure of friendly hands once 
more; it is pleasant to pick up the threads of oc- 
cupation which you dropped abruptly, or perhaps 
neatly knotted together and carefully laid away, 
just before you stepped on board the steamer ; it 
is very pleasant, when the summer experience has 
been softened and sublimated by time, to sit of a 
winter night by the cheery wood fire, or even at 
the register, since one must make one’s self com- 
fortable in so humiliating a fashion, and let one’s 
fancy wander back in the old foot-prints ; to form 
one’s thoughts into happy summer pilgrims, and 
dispatch them to Arles or Nuremberg, or up the 
vine-clad heights of Monte-Casino, or embark 
them at Vienna for a cruise down the swift Dan- 
ube to Buda-Pesth. But in none of these things 
lies the subtile charm which the Easy Chair wishes 
to indicate. 
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in Lamb’s essay; you have an impression that 
you have seen him somewhere before. The truth 
is, for the first time in your existence you have a 
full, unprejudiced look at the shell of the civil- 
ization from which you emerged when you went 
abroad. Is it a pretty shell? Is it a satisfac- 
tory shell? Not entirely. It has strange ex- 
crescences and blotches on it. But it is a shell 
worth examining; it is the best you can ever 
have; and it is expedient to study it very care- 
fully the two or three weeks immediately follow- 
ing your return to it, for your privilege of doing 
so is of the briefest tenure. Some precious things 
you do not lose, but your newly acquired vision 
fails you shortly. Suddenly, while you are com- 
paring, valuing, and criticising, the old scales fall 
over your eyes, you slip back insensibly into the 
well-worn grooves, and behold all outward and 
most inward things in nearly the same light as 
your untraveled neighbor, who has never known 


“The glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome.” 


You will have to go abroad again to renew those 
magical spectacles which enabled you for a few 
weeks to see your native land. If you employ 
those weeks wisely, they will do you as much 
service as half a year on the Continent. 


THERE is a shocking sameness to the human 
heart all over the world. What interests one 
most deeply in foreign countries is not the peo- 
ple, but their surroundings, and those same little 
details of life and circumstance which make no 
impression on a man in his own land until he re- 
turns to it after a prolonged absence, and then, 
as we have said, they stand out very sharply for 
awhile. Neither an Italian nor a Frenchman— 
nor a Saxon, if one may credit Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne’s caustic volume of Sazon Studies—is 
worth traveling three thousand miles by sea to 
look upon. It is Naples, and not the Neapolitan, 
that lingers in your memory. If your memory 
accepts the Neapolitan, it is always with a bit of 
Renaissance architecture adhering to him, with a 
strip of background that shall include his pathetic 


It lies in the refreshing, short-lived | donkey, the blue bay, the sullen peak of Vesuvius, 


pleasure of being able to look at your own land | and gray Capri in the distance. If you could trans- 
with the eyes of an alien; to see novelty blossom- | port the man bodily to New York, the only thing 
ing out of the most commonplace and familiar | left to do would be to drop him into the Hudson, 
objects; to have the old manner and the thread- | He would be like Emerson’s sparrow that no lon- 
bare old custom present themselves to you as | ger pleased when he was removed from the con- 
absolutely new—if not new, at least strange. | text of sky and river. It is the details that please 


After you have escaped from the claws of the | or displease more than we are aware. 


How sen- 


custom-house officers—who are not nearly as af- | sitive to details is the eye, unconsciously taking 
fable birds as you once thought them—and are | their stamp on its retina and retaining the im- 


rattling in an oddly familiar hack through well- | pression forever ! 


It is many a day since the 


known but half-unrecognizable streets, you are | writer was in the lovely old walled town of 
struck by something comical in the names on the | Chester; he does not recall a single feature of 
shop signs—are American names comical, as En- | the hundreds of men and women he met in those 
glishmen seem to think ?—by the strange fashion | quiet streets overshadowed by those quaintly 
of the iron lamp-post at the corner, by peculiar- | carven gables; but on the door of a house there, 
ities in the architecture, which you ought to have | in a narrow court, was a grotesque bronze knock- 
noticed, but never did notice until now. The | er which caught his eye for an instant in passing: 
candid incivility of the coachman, who does not | that knocker somehow screwed itself to his mind 
touch his hat to you, but swears at you, has the | without his cognizance, and now at intervals, even 


vague charm of reminiscence. 


You regard him | after all these nights and days, it sometimes raps 





as the guests regarded the poor relation at table, | very distinctly on his memory. 
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HE first impression of the critic respecting the 
History of the Civil War in America, by the 
Comte de Paris (J. H. Coates and Co.), will be 
one of adverse prejudice, since so many foreign- 
ers have gone back, after a hurried visit to our 
shores, to write of a life which they did not com- 
prehend and institutions which they had not stud- 
ied. The author was for a short time one of 
M‘Clellan’s staff. To what extent his visit to the 
country was prolonged we do not know. The 
American editor would have done well to give us 
some further information concerning the writer 
and the genesis of the book. Indeed, his intro- 
duction, and his failure to render, at least in foot- 
notes, the French measurements into their En- 
glish equivalents, are almost the only faults we are 
able to discover in the work. A Frenchman, M. 
Taine, has written what is incomparably the best 
book on English literature in our language; a 
Frenchman, De Tocqueville, has written the best, 
the most thorough and comprehensive, survey of 
American institutions, their operations, their ben- 
efits, and their prospective dangers ; and a French- 
man has written what is decidedly the best mili- 
tary history of the civil war, or rather what will 
be so if the succeeding volumes equal in interest 
and in value the first. We emphasize the word 
military, because this is the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the Comte de Paris’s work. Pro- 
fessor Draper’s history is emphatically philosopb- 
ical: a “history of the causes which led to the 
civil war, and of the events connected with it, 
considered not in a partisan, but in a philosoph- 
ical and impartial, spirit.” Mr. Greeley’s history 
is political. It traces the rise and progress of 
the antislavery conflict, culminating in the crash 
of arms, and employs the events to expound the 
political principles which were represented by the 
two flags. The present work, written by one 
who is both a scholar and a soldier, who is evi- 
dently versed in the military methods and opera- 
tions of European armies, and is a close observer 
of our own, and who, in his position as aid-de- 
camp to General M‘Clellan, enjoyed peculiar fa- 
cilities for a study of our army organization and 
our methods of warfare, presents the military as- 
pects of the struggle. He traces in preliminary 
chapters the course of training which preceded 
and prepared the way for the struggle he is about 
to describe, gives an admirable bird’s-eye view 
of the Mexican war, and a graphic picture of the 
peculiarities of our Indian warfare, and shows 
how these not only schooled our generals, but 
prepared the men who were to organize the trans- 
portation and the quartermaster’s and commis- 
sary departments. He describes the organization 
of the regular army, the creation, as by a mira- 
cle, of the army of volunteers, the peculiar diffi- 
culties which the conflict between State and Fed- 
eral authority created, and the essential difference, 
both in character and organization, between the 
Federal and the Confederate armies. He maps 
out the country, and shows how our system of rail- 
ways and rivers gave, by an inexorable necessity, 
a peculiar character not only to the campaigns, 
but also to the methods of conducting them. He 
describes, with a Frenchman’s graphic power, the 
pictorial aspects of camp life; the character of 
the men, their camps, their implements and equip- 
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ments ; the field telegraph ; the balloon ; the post. 
office ; the midnight study of tactics by the citizen 
officers ; the cavalry, with their tough but ill-cared. 
for horses ; and the artillery, with the various in. 
ventions, some good, some useless, and some worse 
than useless, called into existence by the exigen. 
cies of the occasion and the inventive genius of 
the Americans. He thus prepares for the history 
of the war proper. In this first volume, which 
comprises the first two volumes of the French 
edition, he describes Bull Run, Ball’s Bluff, and 
Port Royal, in the East, Lexington, Donelson, Pea 
Ridge, and Shiloh, in the West, and closes with 
the momentous engagement in Hampton Roads, 
which, by its practical demonstration of the value 
of iron-clads, has revolutionized naval architect- 
ure and naval warfare. His sympathies are avow- 
edly and enthusiastically Northern; but he is 
not a partisan. He commends the courage and 
points out the military excellences developed in 
the Southern army. He does not allow partiality 
to obscure his judgment. He defends M‘Dowell 
from the unjust criticisms to which his self-deny- 
ing heroism in consenting to bring on the battle 
of Bull Run subjected him; he censures General 
M‘Clellan for his inaction in October, 1861, when 
“he lost the best opportunity he ever had for 
commencing a successful and decisive campaign ;” 
he commends the courage of General Butler at Bal- 
timore, and his shrewdness at Fortress Monroe in 
declaring fugitive slaves contraband of war, and 
criticises sharply his peculiar administration in 
New Orleans; he recognizes the difficulties under 
which President Lincoln labored, points out the 
evil results of some of his political appointments 
to army offices, but commends his general wis- 
dom in both appointment and in preferment; in 
a trenchant paragraph he disposes of the excuses 
offered for the surprise which the Federals suf- 
fered at Shiloh, while he palliates the offense on 
the ground that “Grant was not accustomed to 
handling a large army,” and Sherman “did not 
appear to possess as yet that vigilance which be- 
came one of his prominent military qualities.” 
In brief, both in his narrative of events and in his 
estimate of men and measures he writes with a 
freedom from bias and a readiness to recognize 
both defects and virtues which it would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for any American to at- 
tain, and which, coupled with his military knowl- 
edge, and a study of American life, character, 
and institutions which must certainly have been 
painstaking and assiduous, place his history along- 
side those of Greeley and Draper, second to none, 
and, in its own peculiar domain as a soldier’s his- 
tory of the war, without a rival. Some few minor 
errors of statement we observed in our reading, 
but none that affect the general trustworthiness 
of the history or are worth mentioning in criti- 
cism. Most of them are rectified by the Ameri- 
can editor in a foot-note. 

The character of Dean Swift is one of the un- 
solved enigmas of biography, and though Jonn 
Forster, in his Life of Jonathan Swift (Harper 
and Brothers), does not solve the enigma, he 
throws very considerable light upon it. Great 
men are always complex, often contradictory. 
Simple-minded men find it difficult, if not impos- 








sible, to comprehend the nature of the man who 
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during his vicarage at Laracor increased the glebe 


| consequent political and ecclesiastical ambition, 


from one acre to twenty, and endowed the vicar- | and by his experience of disappointment and real 


age with the tithes, which by his will he settled 
on future incumbents; who at his death left his 
entire property to be used for the benefit of the 
then universally hated or despised insane; who 
wrote one of his most vigorous pamphlets in de- 
fense of a pure and practical Christianity, and 
another in a heroic attempt to defend the Irish 
from the injustice, the want, the suffering, which 
was looked on by better men than he with dull 
eyes, silent lips, and indifferent hearts; and yet 
who seemed to be consumed with the fires of a 
disappointed ambition; who insulted ladies of 
rank in their drawing-rooms, and men of the 
highest station in his public assaults; who alter- 
nately defended and reviled the Church, honored 
and satirized royalty; who in his private letters 
rarely displayed genuine affection, and in his pub- 
lished writings was always sarcastic, generally 
scornful, sometimes obscene. The most venom- | 
ous, yet the most philanthrop,e, writer of his age, | 
the most bitter in words, the most humane in | 
purpose, always an assailant, yet always assailing | 
lofty false pretense and civil and ecclesiastical | 
tyranny, an Ishmaelite whose hand was against | 
every man, yet powerful because that hand was 
always lifted for the unknown, the uncared-for | 
common folk, the theme of M. Taine’s cold and 
cutting analysis, the first inspiration of Cobbett, 
the great English reformer, the most popular po- 
litical writer of the first half of the eighteenth 
century, if not of any time or people, yet always 
hated or feared, rarely loved, repelling most wom- 
en, yet by his very power of repulsion binding to 
him in a singular and almost inexplicable devo- 
tion the Stella whose name is almost as famous 
and whose character is quite as enigmatical as 
his own—his post-mortem, like his ante-mortem, 
reputation has been as contradictory as his char- 
acter. His Gudliver’s Travels and his Tale of a 
Tub will always be English classics, and the for- 
mer wili find its admirers among the many who 
are utterly unconscious of the significance of its 
sarcasm; yet he always has been, and probably 
always will be, condemned by most men of let- 
ters as a poet without imagination, a politician 
without principles, and a clergyman without re- 
ligion. Mr. Forster does not solve the enigma, 
but he presents a complete defense against the in- 
dictments so long and vigorously presented against 
the apostle of misanthropy. The earlier period 
of Dean Swift’s life is little known, and it is 
only as this is rightly read that his character 
can be comprehended. Mr. Forster’s fault as a 
iistorian, the fault of excessive and minute de- 
tail, serves here a useful purpose. His pub- 
lication of the fac-simile of the Dublin College 
roll, with its record of young Swift’s standing, 
seems to dispose effectually of the common im- 
putation against him of being at college almost, 
if not quite, a dunce—lacking industry, however, 
rather than parts; and the critical analysis af- 
forded in this volume of the evidence at least in- 
volves in doubt the current stories of Swift’s me- 
nial position and fawning obsequiousness at Moor 
Park. But the bitterness that characterizes Dean 
Swift’s writings remains unaccounted for, and, in- 
deed, hardly recognized. That he by nature rev- 
eled in a misanthropical satire, that the scornful- 
ness of his native disposition was imbittered and 


} and fancied injustice, is unmistakibly evidenced 

by almost if not quite every pamphlet that pro- 
| ceeded from his vigorous but unhappy pen. It 
may be partially explained, partially palliated and 
| excused, but it can not be successfully gainsaid. 
| Mr. Forster’s biography, judging from this first 
| volume, will serve a useful purpose as a correct- 
| ive of one-sided estimates of the great satirist’s 
| character, but this it will do because it is so em- 
| phatically one-sided itself. Of all the lives of 
Swift it is, however, the most searching and thor- 
| ough, and brings to the light not a little of minor 
| but important detail, in letters and other docu- 
| ments hitherto unpublished. The present volume 
| leaves Dean Swift at London, not yet a dean, aged 
forty-four. 

Elijah the Prophet (Harper and Brothers) is an- 
other historical monograph by Rev. W. M. Taytor, 
D.D., author of David, King of Israel, which was 
published by the same house last year. Their 
elements combine to make these volumes of dis- 
courses—for such we judge they were in their 
genesis—of peculiar value. Dr. Taylor is a care- 
ful student of his theme. There are no indica- 
tions that he has pursued his investigations into 
German fields, and none that his mind would be 
interested in the doubtful discussions which Ger- 
man Biblical literature affords. His treatment of 
the Bible is that of plain common-sense, to which 
refinements of speculative thought have no at- 
tractions. But the best English scholarship he 
is thoroughly familiar with. This is, however, 
tributary to him. He is not merely its expo- 
nent and interpreter. His views are sometimes 
quite his own. His interpretation of Ahab’s char- 
acter is quite different from the common conven- 
tional interpretation, and much more consonant 
with the Bible history. Finally, the radical arti- 
cle of his faith as an interpreter is that the 
Scriptures are profitable, and his every chapter 
is so shaped as to bring out the practical person- 
al profit of the story to the reader. In this eluci- 
dation of the moral and spiritual in the historical, 
this practical interpretation of the parables of 
history, Dr. Taylor is peculiarly happy, and it is 
this quality which will give his volumes their 
special value to the reader, if not also to the stu- 
dent. 

The advent of a new poet is an event in the 
literature of any language, and in The New Day 
(Seribner, Armstrong, and Co.) Rictarp Watson 
GILDER proves himself a true poet, essentially an 
original poet, too, with a mind certainly unlike 
that of any of his contemporaries, essentially un- 
American in its mysticism, with strains that re- 
call Tennyson, but only as the fragrance of one 
flower suggests the memory of another of the 
same type or family. The poem is to us a rid- 
dle. We have read and re-read it; still it re- 
mains a riddle. To interpret the theme of all 
the various sonnets which constitute this volume 
as “a man’s love for a woman in its successive 
phases” is as wide of the truth, at least of the 
whole truth, as to interpret Pilgrim’s Progress as 
a story-book for boys. Love is the symbol, but 
beneath the symbol is hidden some secret truth, 
the full significance of which yet evades us. That 
the book is a riddle is intimated by its title, The 
New Day ; is indicated by the peacock’s feather 





intensified by his overweening self-estimate, by his 


—emblem of the change from earthly life to im- 
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mortality, which in different forms re-appears so 
frequently in the curious artistic headings; and 
is openly asserted in one of the sonnets: 


“ But of my lady’s lovers there were two 
Who loved her more than all; nor she nor they 
Guessed which of these loved better, for one way 
This had of loving, that another knew. — 
One round her neck brave arms of empire threw, 
And covered her with kisses where she lay. 
The other sat apart, nor did betray 
Sweet sorrow at that sight; but rather drew 
His pleasure of his lady through the soul 
And sense of this one. So there truly ran 
Two separate loves through one embrace; the whole 
This lady had of both, when one began 
To clasp her close and win her to love’s goal. 
Now read my lovers’ riddle if you can!” 
If this poem is only of “a man’s love for a 
woman in its successive phases,” this is a phase 
unknown heretofore to either fact or fancy. Here 
and there is a glimpse given of the true reading 
of the riddle, as in the sonnet, “I met a traveler 
on the road,” and in the “ After-Song,” which, 
as well as the prelude, intimates a spiritual mean- 
ing couched beneath the language of passion: 


“Through love to light! Oh, wonderful the way 
That leads from darkness to the perfect day! ° 
From darkness and from dolor of the night 
To morning that comes singing o’er the sea. 
Through love to light! Through light, O God! to 


Thee, 
Who art the love of love, the eternal light of light.” 


The soul has experiences which can not be clear- 
ly interpreted. They transcend the power of 
language; and there is no poetry higher than 
that which by its expression hints at a wealth of 
aspiration, desire, yearning, that is unexpressed 
because inexpressible. Apart from this mystic 
beauty, these sonnets are interwoven with exqui- 
site fancies, and are generally rhythmical in their 
structure. Were it not true that America so 
often produces buds that never become flowers, 
we should feel a good degree of confidence that 
Richard Watson Gilder would yet take a front 
rank among the true poets of America, though 
perhaps always one to be appreciated by the few 
rather than the many, because always speaking 
rather to the spiritual consciousness than to the 
imagination, the fancy, or the passions of his 
readers. 

Contemporary Art (J. B. Lippincott and Co.) is a 
handsome folio, containing in thirty etchings and 
chromo-lithographs reproductions of the work of 
eminent artists of the present day. The artists 
are nearly, if not quite, all French; neither En- 
glish nor American art is represented. Some of 
the most famous French artists are also not here, 
as Doré, Rosa Bonheur, Meissonnier. The book 
would be more justly entitled “Some French Art- 
ists.” Asa representative picture-gallery of mod- 
ern art it is imperfect. But as an ornament to 
the centre table it is very attractive. The page 
is large, the margin broad, the entire mechanical 
execution is in every way worthy of an art pub- 
lication. A page or two of descriptive matter 
accompanies each illustration, which is about as 
much as the parlor reader will be likely to pe- 
ruse. The chromo-lithographs, of which there 
are a number, give some idea of the coloring of 
the artists, and in one or two instances this is 
accomplished with remarkable success. This is 
notably the case in “ Drawing without a Master,” 
which would lose much of its attractiveness if 
presented in simple black and white. There is a 


great deal of difference, however, in the mechan. 
ical execution of the illustrations, both of the 
chromos and of the etchings. One or two of the 
landscapes lose all their beauty and their mean. 
ing by reason of either roughness or vagueness. 
But, on the other hand, some of the etchings, 
“Spring-Time,” for example, are remarkably clear 
and pure, far finer in effect than any ordinary 
steel plate. 3 

J. R. Osgood and Co., whose heliotype produc. 
tions have earned their recognized place in the 
art works of America, add to their list of last 
year Engravings from Landseer, reproduced jn 
heliotype, with a sketch of the life and works of 
the artist. The illustrations are twenty-four in 
number; the “sketch” might justly claim a 
larger if not more dignified title. It is brief, but 
sufficiently full as a biography, and sufficiently 
discriminating as a criticism, for the non-profes. 
sional reader. There are limits to the capabili- 
ties of the heliotype process; there are certain 
effects which it does not and can not reproduce ; 
there are other effects in which the pencil of the 
sun surpasses the most skillful work of the hu- 
man artist. We judge that the publishers are 
learning the limitations which nature herself puts 
upon this process, and are wisely confining them- 
selves to that class of pictures with which it is 
possible to attain a genuine success. There is 
something of that “muddiness” which is the 
most serious defect in all forms of sun-engray- 
ing in two of the pictures, and one other is posi- 
tively obscure in the background; but of the 
rest we are not able to designate one which is 
not in every way equal to the best line engrav- 
ing, and there is a softness and delicacy about 
some of them which, in the present state of Amer- 
ican art, we should despair of seeing attained by 
any other process than the heliotype. The se- 
lection has been wisely made, and gives a very 
just conception of the different elements of pow- 
er and beauty in Landseer’s works, without re- 
producing, save in two or three cases, the pictures 
which have become so common as to be no longer 
attractive. 

The Amazon and Madeira Rivers (J. B. Lippin- 
cott and Co.), by Franz KELLER, presents the re- 
sults of an exploration undertaken by the author 
and his father at the request of the government, 
for the purpose of projecting a railroad along the 
banks of the latter river. Apart from the scien- 
tific value of the author’s notes, the book presents 
in an attractive form a graphic picture of a land 
of as yet undeveloped wealth. The illustrations, 
drawn by the author, add greatly to the attract- 
iveness of this very handsome volume.—Silhou- 
ettes and Songs (Lockwood, Brooks, and Co.) is 
a very pretty book in an art point of view. The 
twelve full-page pictures, from designs by Helen 
Maria Hinds, illustrate the months ; the poems ac- 
companying have been selected by Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, and include selections from Whittier, 
Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, and others; indeed, 
most of America’s favorite poets are represented. 
—There is no place in America more sacred to 
the lovers of literature than Cambridge. The 
Poetic Localities of Cambridge (J. R. Osgood and 
Co.) reproduces by the heliotype process twelve 
scenes of picturesque, historic, or literary interest. 
The effect of original photographs is preserved 
by this means; indeed, but for the title-page, the 





reader would not know but that the original pho- 
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ee 
tographs were bound up in the volume. The 

letterpress is appropriately composed of selec- 

tions from the poets of Cambridge. 

The Story of the Stick (J. W. Bouton), trans- 
lated from the French of Anruony Reat, contains 
in a small compass a great amount of curious 
information. It traces the history of the stick 
from an old legend of Adam’s use of it in self- 
defense, after his expulsion from the Garden of 
Eden, down to the modern use of it as a cane.— 
Henry Holt and Co. publish H. A. Tarye’s Com- 
plete Works in twelve volumes. They are uni- 
form in size, though not in typography. As an 
art critic Taine’s only rival is Ruskin; as a liter- 
ary critic he is without a rival; and his travels, 
though less carefully wrought than his criticism, 
are vivacious, entertaining, pictorial, and discrim- 
inating, though not philosophical. The complete 
series is both a handsome and a useful addition te 
the library.—We stronzly recommend the study 
of Professor W. Stantey JEvons’s Money and the 
Mechanism of Exchange (D. Appleton and Co.) to 
the American political student. He goes back to 
the beginning, traces the history of the rise of 
money as a means of exchange, and elucidates 
those fundamental principles of the grammar of 
finance which, it appears, every generation must 
learn anew. The book would be useful as a text- 
book, if not in our schools and colleges, at least 
in the subsequent studies of our editors and pub- 
lic men. It is written in untechnical language, 
and there is very little which a non-professional 
reader can not easily understand.—T. De Wirr 
TALMAGE is not a devotional writer. His Daily 
Thoughts, edited by Rev. J. V. D. Saurts (Dodd and 
Mead), are salient and sparkling, but they are as 
foreign to the spirit of devotion as fire-works to a 
convent.—Lectures to my Students, by C. H. Srur- 
GEON (Sheldon and Co.), are plain, practical, com- 
mon-sense talks. They do not present a system of 
divinity, exegesis, or homiletics, but they take up 
single themes—Private Prayer, Public Prayer, 
Sermons, The Voice, ete.—and treat them with a 
certain unprofessional common-sense that makes 
the book very inspiring reading. It abounds with 
genuine humor. We commend it to ministers for 
their Monday reading.—Heroines of Karly Meth- 
odism (Southern Methodist Publishing House) is a 
very small volume. We wish it were larger, and 
therefore more full and complete. It contains 
biographical sketches of seven prominent and 
influential women of the “heroic age of Method- 
ism.” It is a just tribute not only to their mem- 
ory, but also to the heroism of true womanhood 
in all sects and ages.—Volume ii. of Encyclopedia 
Britannica begins with “ Anaxagoras” and con- 
cludes with “ Athenry.” Among the specially im- 
portant articles are “ Anthropology,” which states 
very clearly and impartially the conflicting views 
respecting the nature and origin of man ; “ Appa- 
ritions,” which, assuming belief in their reality to 
be unfounded, gives an admirable account of it, 
though hardly an adequate explanation of its ori- 
gin; “ Archeology,” which includes a very suc- 
cinct statement of the evidences of the antiquity of 
man, and traces his history down to and through 
Greek and Roman civilization as exhibited in an- 
cient remains ; “ Architecture ;” “ Army,” which 
gives the military organization of different modern 
nations ; and “ Astronomy,” which is both a his- 
tory and an exposition of theoretical astronomy. 


An exceedingly interesting monograph is Major 
ABNER Dovs_epay’s little book, Aeminiscences of 
Forts Sumter and Moultrie in 1860-61 (Harper 
and Brothers). The author was one of the brave 
band who, under Major Anderson, made such a 
stanch defense of Fort Sumter. He describes 
the events with a very graphic pen, especially 
the utter loneliness of the little company, sur- 
rounded only by foes, and ignorant of the devel- 
opment in the North of that spirit of patriotism 
which the heroism of Fort Sumter’s defenders 
did so much to create. The unconsciousness of 
their heroism is as characteristic of this little 
book as it was of the actions which it describes. 
The results seem to justify some of Major Double- 
day’s criticisms on his commander’s course, but 
it is far from certain that any bolder action would 
have led to any better results.—Athenagoras 
(Harper and Brothers) is volume iv. of the Doug- 
lass Series of Greek and Latin Christian Authors, 
which we have heretofore mentioned. The object 
is to re-introduce to the modern student the ban- 
ished works of the early Christians. The “Plea 
for Christians” has a historical value, because it 
shows the nature of the objections urged against 
them in the second century, when the authentici- 
ty of their sacred writings was not denied, and 
they were subjected to long since exploded charges 
of atheism, cannibalism, and licentiousness, The 
discourse “Concerning the Resurrection of the 
Dead” has an intrinsic apologetic value. This edi- 
tion is based on the text of Otto, is edited by Pro- 
fessor Marcu, and supplied in parts with critical 
and explanatory notes by Professor W. B. Owen. 
The Story of Sevenoaks (Scribner, Armstrong, 
and Co.) will hardly add to Mr. HoLtanp’s endur- 
ing reputation. Not without power as a novelist, 
his true work is that of an essayist; even his 
poems are essays in the guise of lyrical dramas. 
The interest of the story centres about Robert 
Belcher, and he is too coarse and vulgar a rascal 
to be a centre piece, and too exceptionally so to be 
a truly artistic piece of character drawing. The 
action of the story is rapid, in which respect 
Sevenoaks is an improvement on Arthur Bonmi- 
castle ; and the trial scene is certainly original in 
conception, and managed with very decided artistic 
skill.—We take up a new novel by the author of 
Old Myddleton’s Money with pleasurable anticipa- 
tions, which, in the case of Victor and Vanquished 
(Harper and Brothers), are not disappointed. The 
plot is, indeed, rather complicated, the charaeters 
somewhat unnaturally entangled, and the villain 
is a most rascally one. But the evolution of the 
story is such that its plot is not perplexing, and, 
apart from Jelfry, the characters are pleasant, 
and their fortunes and misfortunes of a kind to 
awaken the sympathies of the reader. The char- 
acteristic of the story is, however, the develop- 
ment of character, the growth under the discipline 
of adversity. Experience does not merely try, it 
produces qualities; and this fact of life, rarely 
recognized by the novelist, is fully appreciated 
and well illustrated by Mary Ceci, Hay.—B. L. 
Farseon is two authors, with two singularly op- 
posite and almost antagonistic qualities. Some- 
times he writes of home life with the simplicity 
of structure and the warmth and tenderness of 
human sympathy of a Dickens, and sometimes he 
writes of improbable adventure and startling in- 
cident with the creative fancy of a Charles Reade. 





The illustrations are numerous and excellent.— 


An Island Pearl (Harper and Brothers) belongs 
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to the latter class of novels. No such combina- 
tion of events ever did or could have happened 
to human beings. After we once get away from 
the shell-house of Amos Beecroft, Mariner, and 
into the full current of the story, we give up look- 
ing for probabilities, and curiosity usurps the 


place of sympathy. The adventures are too im. 
probable for human credulity; and we read of 
the shipwreck without horror, and of the death 
and burial of poor little Bob without a tear, Of 
course all ends well: how could a Christmas story 
end otherwise ? i 








Chitor’'s Srientific Rerurd. 


SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

Astronomy.—Our astronomical summary for 
November begins with the enumeration of four 
asteroids discovered during the month, as follows: 
No. 151, on November 1, by Palisa, at Pola; No. 
152, by Paul Henry, on November 2, at Paris; 
No. 153, by Palisa, at Pola, November 2; and 
No. 154, by Prosper Henry, at Paris, on Novem- 
ber 6. 

Meteorology and Terrestrial Physics.—The gov- 
ernment of the Dutch provinces in India has pub- 
lished the magnetic and meteorological observa- 
tions made by Dr. Bergsma at Batavia from 1866 
to 1870. Dr. Bergsma was assisted by seven 
Japanese students, and maintained a series of 
hourly observations on all phenomena relating to 
these subjects. 

Dr. Hinrichs, of Iowa City, has undertaken to 
establish a system of State meteorological re- 
ports, in which attention is especially paid to the 
rain-fall. He has begun to publish a monthly, 
entitled The lowa Weather Review, for the pur- 
pose of disseminating promptly the results of the 
observations made by his correspondents. 

The meteorological observations made at Berne, 
in Switzerland, in 1873 and 1874 have been pub- 
lished in full by Professor Forster, of that city, 
from which it would appear that a special me- 
teorological observatory is now being erected in 
Berne, thereby filling out the plan of distribution 
of physical observatories in Switzerland, since 
there is already projected a physical astronomic- 
al observatory at Basle. The three purely astro- 
nomical institutions at Zurich, Neufchatel, and 
Geneva have long been well known. Professor 
Forster will attend especially to the relations of 
meteorology to agriculture, forestry, and health. 
Solar and terrestrial radiation are included in his 
plan of work, as also terrestrial magnetism. 

The meteorological commissions of the various 
departments of France have always paid especial 
attention to the work of collecting data relating 
to thunder-storms. Lagrene states that in the 
Department of Haute Marne the average annual 
number of thunder-storms is eighty-seven, of 
which twenty-five occur in July, twenty in May, 
and fourteen in June. From October to March 
only six occur on the average. 

Ta a recent analysis of observations of ozone, 
made at Lansing, Michigan, Professor Kedzie ree- 
ommends that such observations be continued, 
and gives directions for their proper execution. 

The hourly observations made by the Army 
Signal-office at stations at the summit and base 
of Mount Washington in May, 1872, have seemed 
to Dr. Helmann worthy of a special study, and he 
has deduced from them certain interesting results, 
He says that in the morning hours we have at any 
point on the earth the greatest heat, and an as- 
cending current of air to the eastward of the place 





of observation, while in the afternoon it is to the 
westward. If, therefore, there were no prevailing 
wind in the neighborhood, we should, in the morn- 
ing hours, experience at the upper station a west 
wind, and in the afternoon an east wind; if, how- 
ever, a prevailing west wind exists, then we should 
experience merely an increase of its intensity in the 
morning hours, but an enfeebling of its intensity 
in the afternoon. These views he finds confirmed 
by some observations made in Switzerland, and 
expresses the hope that the necessary anemometric 
observations may at some time be made and pub- 
lished for Mount Washington. In reference to 
the case, which frequently occurs, of a high wind 
at the summit of the mountain while a feeble 
wind or calm prevails below, Dr. Helmann sug- 
gests that we need instruments which shall meas- 
ure both the vertical and the horizontal compo- 
nents of the motion of the wind. 

In a note on the formation of hail, Planté states 
that he has observed certain effects which go to 
show that the formation of hail is due to an elec- 
tric discharge of low tension, accompanied by a 
gyratory movement of the electrified particles of 
1ce, 

Groneman, whose theory of the nature and 
origin of the auroral light has attracted consid- 
erable attention of late years, has published a 
short article giving new confirmations of its 
truth. According to him, the cause of the well- 
known peculiar geographical distribution of the 
aurora borealis in an oval belt lying between the 
parallels of 50° and 70° can be explained by two 
considerations: first, the position of the earth’s 
axis in connection with the daily variation of the 
aurora, or with the elongations of the orbits of 
the cosmic dust to which the aurora owes its ex- 
istence ; second, the encounter between the earth 
and this ring of dust, and the consequent slow 
distribution of the dust in different latitudes. 
Groneman appears inclined to believe in the act- 
ual existence of periodical auroras, one of which 
may possibly recur annually on the 4th of Febru- 
ary—an idea that was apparently first thrown out 
by Arago, and which is quite in accordance with 
Groneman’s theory of the origin and nature of the 
aurora, 

Fritz has compared the observations of auroras 
found in his great catalogue with the observa- 
tions of the sun spots as given by Wolf. He 
finds that the great majority of important auroras 
agree accurately with the maxima of sun spots, 
and that the great aurora period of fifty-five and 
a half years also agrees with five of Wolf’s sun- 
spot periods. He even goes further, and states 
that it is very probable that a still longer period 
of 222 years may be detected in the records of 
the auroras. 

The observations of earthquakes that have 
been made in Italy by means of the pendulum 
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seismometers under the direction of Serpieri have | 
been subjected by him to a detailed study, from | 
which he concludes that this delicate instrument 
can be of use in predicting the approach of an 
earthquake shock, The intimate nature of the | 
connection between the slightest earthquakes in 
Italy and the mountain ranges shows that these 
all may be considered as elastic waves of com- 
pression, emanating from a central region, in 
which the geological strata are, on a large scale, 
preaking down along lines of faults and fissures, 
and filling up the hollow caverns beneath. Ac- 
cording to Alexis Perry, Serpieri’s memoir on this 
subject is one of the most important that has ap- 
peared in recent times. 

In Physics, but a few papers of note have ap- 
peared. Penaud has presented to the French 
Academy an important memoir on aviation, in 
which he describes his new apparatuses for me- 
chanical flight. He divides the systems of avia- 
tion already proposed into three classes: helicop- 
ters, aeroplanes, and orthopters. In the first, 
serew- propellers with nearly vertical axes con- 
stitute the sustaining power; in the second, the 
surfaces are nearly plane, inclined slightly to the 
horizon, and the apparatus is propelled by screws; 
the third are furnished with organs whose sur- 
faces have nearly vertical and alternating move- 
ments. In “1870 a variety of helicopters was 
constructed which would rise to a height of fif- 
teen meters and remain in the air for twenty sec- 
onds. In 1871 an aeroplane was presented to the 
Society of Aerial Navigation, which was most suc- 
cessful. But a year later a mechanical bird was 
produced which essentially solved the problem. 

Moreau has made a series of experiments to 
determine the precise function of the swimming 
bladder of fishes. He shows very ingeniously 
that fishes which possess such a bladder under- 
go variations of internal pressure, and hence that 
they do not, as is generally stated, make use of 
muscular power to preserve their density unal- 
tered when this pressure changes. The func- 
tion of the swimming bladder, then, in Moreau’s 
opinion, is to enable the fish to adapt itself to all 
depths, not by a mechanical action exerted upon 
this by means of its muscles, but solely by chan- 
ging the quantity of air which is contained in this 
organ. 

May has published a memoir on hydrodiffusion, 
or the diffusion of a heavier liquid into water, in 
which he gives experimental and mathematical 
evidence to sustain the hypothesis of Fick—or a 
modification of it—that the passage of a dissolved 
substance from one solvent to a second proceeds 
according to the theorem which Fourier estab- 
lished for the passage of heat along a conductor. 

Guthrie has investigated the conditions of pro- 
duction of stationary liquid waves in both circu- 
lar and rectangular troughs, intending therefrom 
to deduce the velocity of wave progression from 
the frequency of the recurrence of a given phase 
in the same place. With circular troughs he no- 
ticed that with binodal motion—#. e., motion pro- 
duced by oscillations at the centre—the number 
of vibrations is independent of the amplitude 
and of the temperature; that the normal rate of 
pulsation is not reached unless there is a depth 
of at least six inches; that the chemical nature 


| 


the wave length; and that the nodal line of such 
circular waves is one-sixth of the diameter from 
the cireumference. Hence it follows that a wave 
a meter long would travel 83.07 meters a minute, 
or a little more than three miles an hour. 

Lesceeur has studied the influence of chemical 

character upon the gyratory motions which are 
observed whenever certain substances, such as 
camphor, for example, are placed on the surface 
of pure water. He has obtained the result with 
the acids belonging to the fatty series and with 
many of their acid salts, though only in a slight 
degree with normal salts. A fragment of glacial 
acetic acid, for example, moves very actively on 
water and dilute acetic acid, but not on the con- 
centrated acid or on mercury. So also of propi- 
onic, butyric, and valerie acids. 
Miiller has experimented to determine the pitch 
of the notes given by transversely vibrating rods 
of gypsum when dry and when moistened with 
various liquids. His results show (1) that the 
changes in tone produced by the absorption of 
liquids are also accompanied by a variation—actu- 
ally a decrease—in the co-efficient of elasticity ; 
this effect is most marked with water, less with 
alcohol, and still less with oil; and (2) the va- 
riations of tone of the various rods when wet, 
in comparison with a dry rod, follow a definite 
law, a comparison of the condition of such a rod 
when it has taken up a liquid showing a change 
in its modulus which is quite definite in amount, 
and depends only on the liquid employed. 

Bosanquet has communicated to the Musical 
Association a second paper on temperament, or 
the proper division of the octave, in which he 
considers carefully all that has been done in the 
subject, and suggests a plan of his own for the 
purpose, To test the question, he has had a har- 
monium constructed with a compass of only four 
and a half octaves; but as each octave has fifty- 
three keys (!), the number of notes is quite suf- 
ficient. A previous instrument had eighty-four 
keys in each octave. 

Cailletet has published in full his paper on the 
influence exerted by pressure on combustion. His 
experiments were made with a hollow iron cylin- 
der which would stand a pressure of 300 atmos- 
pheres, into which air could be compressed by 
pumps. The flame to be examined was placed 
in this tube, glasses being inserted in the sides 
through which it could be seen. A candle flame 
becomes at first brighter as the pressure increases, 
but soon smokes, the combustion being incom- 
plete. In general, however, the author concludes 
that the temperature of combustion increases 
with the pressure. 

Sauer has experimented upon the visibility of 
the ultra-violet rays of the spectrum. He used 
for this purpose light emitted by zinc in the elec- 
tric arc, which he observed was particularly rich 
in these rays. He thinks there would be no great 
difficulty in using this method for obtaining a 
photograph of this portion of the spectrum. 

Vogel has given the results of his examination 
of the spectra of various coloring matters, with 
especial reference to their use for detecting these 
substances when used for adulterations, especially 
in wines. These substances are very numerous, 
not less than 482 having been mentioned for this 





of the liquid is without effect on the rapidity of 
oscillation; that the rapidity of progression of 


such waves varies directly as the square root of | 


purpose at the recent Wine Congress in Colmar. 
Vogel uses a common pocket spectroscope, a few 
test tubes, and some simple reagents. Upon a 
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horizontal line as the axis of abscissas he erects 
perpendiculars at the positions of the Fraunhofer 
lines, and then, by means of ordinates proportion- 





always been a somewhat uncertain mineral, hay. 
ing the form of an isometric crystal, and yet show. 
ing the phenomena of double refraction, which 





al to the intensity of color at different points, he | belong only to crystals which are optically biax. 


obtains a simple intensity curve by which the re- 


| ial. Kokscharow shows that both these facts are 


sults may be very readily compared. Figures of | strictly true, and, further, that most of the Rus. 


many of these curves are given in the paper. 


sian crystals are penetration twins. The abnor. 


Schaack has given in a recent memoir his views | mal optical character is due to the peculiar inter. 


upon the construction of lightning-arresters at 


| nal structure of the mineral, it being far from 


present used for telegraph lines. He proposes | homogeneous in structure. 


to replace these by a simple trough of water, 
made of metal and connected to earth, through 
which the wire (a fine spiral of silk-wound Ger- 
man silver wire covered with a thin coating of 
rubber) which connects the register with the line 


The same mineralogist has shown that titanic 
| iron is not in form so closely related to hematite 
as has been supposed, but that it is really tetar. 

tohedral. 


Yom Rath has proved that the supposed new 





passes. The earth connection from the register | mineral, seebachite, introduced by Bauer into the 
is made to the metal of this trough. A discharge | science a year or two ago, is really identical with 


of lightning would melt the small wire and escape 
to earth, leaving the instruments uninjured. 

Bichat has published an interesting memoir 
upon induction, in which he shows that as a cur- 
rent of high electro-motive force may be devel- 
oped from one of low by means of the so-called 
induction coil, so, by passing a current of high 
tension from a Holtz machine through the outer 
coil, a current is generated in the inner coil capa- 
ble of producing magnetic effects and of decom- 
posing water, precisely as does the direct current 
from a battery. He also suggests an important 
modification in the Foucault interrupter, by which 
the intermittent current is interrupted more uni- 
formly. 

Weber has communicated an extended paper 
on the theory of the galvanometer, in which he 
discusses the whole subject mathematically. 

Bunsen has given some results obtained in his 
laboratory by Hillebrand and Norton on the elec- 
trolytic preparation of the metals contained in 
the mineral cerite. About forty grams of the el- 
ements cerium, lanthanum, and didymium were 
obtained in this way. 

In Jnorganie Chemistry, the month has produced 
but few important papers. Gladstone and Tribe 
have shown that water may be decomposed by 
the joint action of aluminum and aluminum io- 
dide, bromide, or chloride. They suggest as prob- 
able that the reaction takes place in two stages. 
In the first the aluminum of the iodide is oxi- 
dized, and in the second it is regenerated, setting 
free hydrogen. 

Gautier has given an improved method of quan- 
titative testing for arsenic in cases of poisoning. 
The organic matter is destroyed by alternate 
treatment with strong nitric and strong sulphu- 
ric acids, the sulphide precipitated as usual, con- 
verted into oxide, and placed in a modified form 
of Marsh apparatus, by which the whole is col- 
lected in a tube and weighed. 

Mineralogy.—A new mineral resin has been 
called schraufite by Von Schréckinger, in honor 
of Professor Schrauf, of Vienna. It has been 
found in considerable abundance in the sandstone 
at Bukowina. It resembles amber somewhat, but 
differs from it in chemical composition. It is 
quite soft, and has a conchoidal fracture. Its 
color is a deep red, which grows darker on heat- 
ing; the temperature at which it melts is unusu- 
ally high for resins of this class. 

Some recent observations on a few well-known 
species may be of sufficient interest to be added 
here. Perofskite has been carefully investigated 
by the Russian mineralogist Kokscharow. It has 





phacolite. The mineral in question is found at 
Richmond, in Victoria. It belongs to the rhom- 
bohedral system, although Von Lang attempted 
to show that it was biaxial, that is, orthorhombic, 
In composition it is very near chabazite, of which 
mineral phacolite has sometimes been considered 
a variety. 

Mr. Ward has recently discussed before the 
Royal Geological Society the question of the com- 
parative structure of ancient and modern volcan. 
ic rocks—a subject which has received much at- 
tention in England, and been treated more broadly 
there than by the lithologists on the Continent. 
The conclusion reached tends to show the unim. 
portance of the age of rocks taken by itself. Of 
a certain ancient series of volcanic rocks he says, 
“They may with as much reason be called lavas 
as any of the modern flows of Vesuvius.” The 
author describes a considerable series of more or 
less altered voleanic rocks from Cumberland, and 
affirms that in lower Silurian times there existed 
in Cumberland volcanoes of sufficient magnitude 
to accumulate a thickness of at least 12,000 feet 
of voleanic products. Most of the eruptions were 
subaerial. The volcanic rocks, though once true 
lavas, are now in many cases much changed and 
metamorphosed. The period when the metamor- 
phism chiefly took place was that of the close of 
the upper Silurian or earlier part of the Devonian. 

Microscopy.—Messrs. Dallinger and Drysdale, 
whose excellent researches on the life history of 
a monad we have already noticed, have recently 
taken up the study of Bacteria. Using the new 
immersion 4th of Powell and Lealand, an object- 
ive capable of resolving the striae of Amphipleura 
pellucida into beads, as also the fine stria of Suri- 
ella gemma, they find that B. termo is furnished 
at both ends with a flagellum exquisitely deli- 
cate, and only to be discovered when in the prop- 
er position in regard to the light. Their paper is 
published in the Monthly Microscopical Journal 
for September, 1875. 

In the Quarterly Journal of the Microscopical 
Science for April, 1875, is a very full account of 
modern researches into the nature of yeast, by 
A. W. Bennett, M.A., illustrated with many fig- 
ures. We can only refer to this article, which is 
too long and important to be abridged within the 
space allowed here. 

Dr. Carpenter, at the Bristol meeting of the 
British Association, questioned the theory of Dr. 
Wyville Thompson on the origin of the red clay 
universally found in the deepest sea soundings. 
Dr. Thompson supposed it the residue, after the 
calcareous portion of the shell had been dissolved 
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by the excess of carbonic acid, the mineral mat- 
ter not calcareous left behind being a red silicate 
of iron; and in support of this view Dr. Thomp- 
son stated he had obtained a similar deposit of 
“red ash,” as he terms it, from the ordinary fo- 
raminiferous ooze, after removing the calcareous 
portion by dilute acid. Dr. Carpenter, referring 
to the discovery of casts of the foraminifera in 
the green sands, and especially as noted by the 
late Professor Bailey, considers that the red clay, 
instead of being the ash from the foraminiferous 
shells, was but the higher oxidization of the iron 
of the internal casts, and the disintegration of 
them by the action of carbonic acid. The casts 
are formed by the decomposition of the animal, 
when the silicates precipitated from sea-water 
take the place of the animal substances, particle 
by particle, filling completely the cavities of these 
minute shells with green or ochry silicates. 

Ethnology.—M. Baudrimont has found, in the 
Dolmen de Font-Rial (Aveyron), a fragment of 
the lower part of a right tibia, exhibiting an ex- 
ostosis produced by a flint arrow-head driven into 
the bone, not by the point, but by the barb. The 
difficulty of conceiving how the wound could have 
been produced by a bow-shot induces the learned 
author to suppose this an instance of primitive 
surgery. 

In the second number of Le Musée Archéolo- 
gique, a popular quarterly recently started in Par- 
is, with M. Caix de St. Aymour for editor, M. Ro- 
ban has an article on a number of gold bells found 
in a Zapotic tomb, which were presented to the 
Emperor Maximilian, which disappeared after his 
execution, and were discovered at a goldsmith’s 
in Washington. 


M. Jules Ballet, of Guadeloupe, read a paper at 
the Congrés des Americanistes, at Nancy, on the 
Caribs of the Antilles. 

Letters have been received at Berlin from Pro- 
fessor A. Bastian, commissioned by the German 
government to visit Central and South America 


on an archeological expedition. He had visited 
Chili and Peru, and was on his way to Ecuador 
and Colombia. 

Dr. Daniel Wilson is the author of a paper in 
the Canadian Journal entitled “ Hybridity and 
Absorption in Relation to the Red Indian Race.” 
He accounts partly for the disappearance of the 
aborigines by intermarriage with the whites. The 
predominance of half-breeds and the character- 
istic “ Brother Jonathan” face are attributed to 
a like source. 

At a meeting of the Anthropological Society 
of Stockholm, October 16, G. de Vlyder, the Af- 
rican traveler, gave a description of the four 
great South African races—the Bushmen proper, 
the Namaquas, the Hereros, and the Ovambos, 
exhibiting arms, dresses, ornaments, and musical 
instruments. He claimed for the Hereros superi- 
ority in race, political power, language, ete. The 
Cape Monthly for September contains an article 
of Dr. Bleek’s on the Bushmen. In addition to 
published accounts, we have information upon 
their skill in drawing and painting, reminding us 
of the modern Esquimaux and the ancient cave- 
dwellers of Perigord. 

Dr. Georg von Gabelenz, of Dresden, is engaged 
in preparing a thorough treatise on the Papuan 
languages, using therefor, in addition to other 
materials, the collected manuscripts of Mr. M.- 
klucho-Maclay and Dr. A. B. Meyer. 





The recent work of W. Stanley Jevons, F.R.S., 
on Money and the Mechanism of Exchange has an 
interesting chapter on the “ early history of mon- 
ey,” showing how alterations in the medium of 
exchange have been connected with the principal 
steps of human progress. 

Mr. Francis Galton read two papers before the 
Anthropological Institute, November 9, one enti- 
tled “Short Notes on Heredity, ete., in Twins,” 
and the other “ A Theory of Heredity.” 

Mr. F. W. Rudler read a report on anthropology 
at Bristol. 

Dr, Smart read a paper recently before the 
British Archeological Association on the ancient 
worship of springs. 

Dr. Alexander Ecker has an interesting article 
in Archiv fiir Anthropologie (viii. 67) on the flue- 
tuating character of the human hand. The au- 
thor draws attention especially to the compar- 
ative length of the fore and the ring fingers in 
ancient statuary, in different modern races of 
men, as well as in apes. 

Zoology.—The Jena Journal of Science has just 
been received, containing Dr. E. Bessels’s descrip- 
tion of the large sand foraminifer dredged by the 
United States Fish Commission off the coast of 
New England. This is a star-like, gigantic fora- 
minifer, which sends out “ pseudopodia,” or pro- 
toplasmic threads, much as in the shell-like ecal- 
careous foraminifera, It is named Haeckelina 
gigantea. 

The same number contains an account by Dr. 
Rabl of the embryological development of certain 
pond snails belonging to the genera Lymneus, 
Physa, Planorbis, and Ancylus, These investi- 
gations are of interest from the clearness with 
which the “ gastrula” stage is presented in Lym- 
neus ovatus, the same phase (“imaginati gastru- 
la”) bemg much more obscurely marked in Lym- 
neeus stagnalis, as observed by Ray Lankester. It 
appears that all the fresh-water pulmonates whose 
development has thus far been observed have the 
same general mode of growth. 

The mode of development of the garden snails 
of Europe (Helix pomatia and H. nemoralis) is dis- 
cussed in an elaborate manner in the same jour- 
nal by Dr. Hermann von Jehring, so that now we 
have tolerably full knowledge of the mode of 
growth of the land and fresh-water snails. 

Microscopists will be interested in an account 
by Hertwig of a new acinetan infusorian (2odo- 
phrya gemmipara), which appears in the new 
German Journal of Anatomy and Embryology, ed- 
ited by Gegenbaur. After a review of the struc- 
ture of acinete generally, the author speculates on 
the origin of these interesting forms, and believes 
that the original ancestral form from which the 
acinete and infusoria sprang was a one-celled or- 
ganism covered with cilia. 

A general account of the mode of development, 
in the egg, of insects and crustaceans is given by 
Dr. Packard in the American Naturalist, being 
part of a series of papers entitled “ Life Histo- 
ries of Animals,” which have at intervals appeared 
during the past year. 

The embryo of the white ant (Calotermes) has 
for the first time been figured by Fritz Miiller in 
the Jena Journal of Science. From this single 
figure it would seem that the white ant is similar 
in its mode of development to other insects, espe- 
cially the dragon-flies, as described by Packard in 
the Memoirs of the Peabody Academy of Science. 
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The relation of bees to flowers is discussed by 


Hermann Miiller in a paper translated in Nature. | 


He calls attention to the interesting facts present- 
ed by various groups of Hymenoptera, in which oc- 
cur a series of forms presenting more and more 
complex life relations, accompanied by a higher 
and higher mental organization. The considera- 
tion of these gradations is calculated to throw 
much light on the question, “ How has the honey- 
bee acquired its remarkable instincts ?”—a ques- 
tion which the study of that species alone would, 
in his opinion, do little to solve, but on which the 
habits and organization of the lower group throw 
much light. Dr. Miiller, after giving the evolu- 
tional history of the sting of the wasp, tracing it 
up from the ovipositor of the ichneumon-fly and 
sand-fly, thinks that the various acts by which the 
solitary wasps protect their young must have at 
first been arrived at with a consciousness of the 
cbject to be effected, but that they have gradual- 
ly become instinctive, and are now unconsciously 
inherited from generation to generation. “Still 
it is,” he observes, “impossible to watch a wasp 
at work without feeling that, with these inherited 
customs or so-called instinct, much individual ef- 
fort also comes into play.” 

The tongue of a European salamander, Geotri- 
ton fuscus, is found to differ from all other Am- 
phibia, and to recall that of the chameleon, wood- 
peckers, and ant-eaters in being extremely long, 
and, in the present instance, ending in a disk. 

A certain amount of speciation seems now in- 
evitable in the scientific essays of German natu- 
ralists, of which time alone will show the useful- 
ness. As an example are the following remarks 
of Dr. Rosenberg, which flow out from his studies 


on the vertebral column and the os centrali carpi 


of man. How man may have developed from the 
mammals he endeavors to show by stating the dif- 
ferences existing in the vertebral column of the 
monkeys and apes as compared with that of man. 
For instance, in two genera, 7roglodytes and Hylo- 
bates, there are thirteen dorsal vertebra, while in 
the orang and man there are only twelve. But 
Dr. Rosenberg has discovered in more than one 
human embryo an actual rib-rudiment on the thir- 
teenth dorsal vertebra, so that the homology of 
the thirteenth dorsal in man and Troglodytes is 
established. Other similar cases are adduced by 
the author in this recent field of research and 
speculation. 

Agriculture and Rural Economy.—The agri- 
cultural science of the present day includes, as 
one of its most important branches, the investi- 
gation of the laws of the nutrition of domestic 
animals. Under this general subject the special 
one of the digestibility of fodder materials has 
during the last eighteen, and especially during 
the last ten, years been studied by feeding trials 
with horses, oxen, cows, sheep, goats, and swine. 
These digestion experiments have been made al- 
most exclusively at the German Agricultural Ex- 
periment stations, where over one thousand, each 
occupying the labor of several men for days, 
weeks, or even months, have already been exe- 
euted, and others are continually in progress. 
That so enormous an amount of work should 
have been accomplished is explained by the fact 
that thirteen of the German stations, each em- 
ploying from two to five chemists, are devoted 
especially to researches in animal nutrition. 

We have just received reports of some feeding 





trials with sheep, carried on by Schulze and 
Miarcker at the station at Weende, in Hanover 
which are of interest as confirming some of the 
very important deductions from previous experi. 
ments of this class, It has been found that a 
certain portion of the woody fibre of plant food 
is digestible and nutritious, from forty to nearly 
seventy per cent. of the fibre in hay, clover, and 
straw being digested by cattle and sheep, and a 
smaller proportion by horses. This crude fibre 
consists of cellulose (which has the same compo- 
sition as starch) and other materials richer jn 
carbon. It is believed that the cellulose consti. 
tutes the digestible part of the fibre. This view 
finds a remarkable confirmation in experiments 
referred to, in which the composition of the di. 
gested portion of the fibre coincided almost ex. 
actly with that of cellulose. Results identical 
with this have been found in numerous other ex. 
periments at Weende and elsewhere. 

It is a familiar fact that all ordinary fodder 
materials consist of water, mineral matters, and 
two classes of organic substances—the albumi- 
noids (gluten, fibrin, ete.), which contain nitro. 
gen, and the carbo-hydrates (sugar, starch, cellu. 
lose, ete.) and fats, which contain no nitrogen, 
One of the important principles brought out by 
the German experiments is that unless foods, es- 
pecially mixed rations, contain a sufficient pro- 
portion of albuminoids, they are not economical. 
ly digested. When carbo-hydrates, as sugar or 
starch, or materials rich in these, as potatoes, are 
fed in considerable quantities with hay and straw, 
less of the latter is digested than when they are 
fed alone. On the other hand, nitrogenous sub- 
stances, as gluten, and likewise foods rich in al- 
buminoids, as oil-cake, cotton-seed meal, beans, 
pease, and bran, when fed even in considerable 
quantities with hay and straw, do not decrease 
the digestion. Thus, in the experiments of Schulze 
and Mircker, large quantities of gluten of wheat, 
and of bean meal as well, caused no depression 
in the digestion of hay or aftermath, while the 
addition of starch and sugar to the ration de- 
creased the digestion of the whole organic sub- 
stance of the former by nine per cent., that of 
the albuminoids by fifteen per cent., and that of 
the crude fibre by eight per cent. 

Quite in accordance with the above are tlie re- 
sults of late experiments by Dr. Stohmann, direct- 
or of the station at Leipsic, on lupines (seeds) as 
food for sheep. The lupines proved almost com- 
pletely digestible, and (being highly nitrogenous) 
exerted a very favorable influence upon the di- 
gestion of the hay. From twenty to thirty-nine 
per cent. more of the crude fibre was digested 
from the hay fed with lupines than from the same 
hay when fed alone. To the bitter taste, which 
renders lupines unpalatable to cattle, sheep do 
not seem to object. As a rich food for fattening 
sheep, Dr. Stohmann says that lupines rightly used 
can hardly be too warmly recommended. 

The already well-established fact that forage 
crops grown on well-manured soil are richer in 
albuminoids, which constitute the most valuable 
portion of the food, than those grown with scanti- 
er fertilizing is well illustrated in some late ex- 
periments by Wagner. On a poor sandy soil in 
Westphalia, which was rendered fertile by irriga- 
tion, the effect of manuring grass with superphos- 
phates was tested. Not only was a much greater 
yield obtained, but the manured grass contained 
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a 5 mock larger percentag age of albuminoids, The | the wires into the permanent supporting cables, 
sIbuminoids were also more soluble in water, and | The bridge will probably be completed by July 
hence probably more digestible. The manured | 1879. Thus far, about $5,800,000 have been ex- 
crass was likewise much richer in phosphoric acid. | pe ended upon it. 

This experiment, with those previously men- During the past month a railway convention 
tioned, sets forth a general principle which, ‘though was held in St. Louis for the purpose of further- 
jittle understood, is of vast consequence to the | ing the completion of the Texas and Pacific Rail- 
agriculture of the United States. Taken as a/road. The convention was largely attended by 
whole, our fodder materials have not a sufficient | friends and advocates of the enterprise, and res- 
amount of nitrogen to secure their most econom- | olutions were adopted looking to the resumption 
ical utilization. This evil may be corrected, first, | of work thereon under certain guarantees of as- 
by cultivating nitrogenous crops, as clover, lu- | sistance from the general government. 
cerne, beans, pease, and lupines ; second, by mak- Further railway postal facilities have been pro- 
ing more use of nitrogenous waste products, as | vided for the West. Cincinnati, Indianapolis, and 
oil-cake, cotton-seed meal, malt sprouts, bran, etc. ; | St. Louis, and intermediate cities, are about to be 
third, and most especially, by heavier manuring, | supplied with fast mail-trains, 
which brings crops not only larger, but richer in The Junction Railroad, connecting the Savan- 
nitrogen. nah and Charleston road with the Atlantic and 

The question of the formation of sugar in fruits | Gulf road, was completed during the past month, 
has been studied by Mercadante in investigations | and opened for traffic. 
on the plum, It appeared that in the first period The Railroad Gazette has information up to 
of development, while the fruit, like the leaves, | November 27 of the construction of 1150 miles 
takes up carbonic acid and gives off oxygen, the of new railroad in the United States in 1875, 
sugar was, in presence of malic acid, formed from | against 1664 miles reported for the same period 
scummy substances, sugar and acid increasing si- | of 1874, 3276 miles reported in 1873, and 6202 
multaneously. In the second or ripening stage, in | miles in 1872. 
which oxygen is absorbed and carbonic acid given The leading commercial journals abroad are 
off, acidity of the fruit diminished, while the sug- | agitating the construction of an important water 
ar increased, in consequence of a conversion of | cut-off, namely, a ship-canal from Bayonne, in 
malic acid into sugar. the Bay of Biscay, through Toulouse to Ayde, on 

The chemistry of malted and unmalted barley | the Mediterranean. This improvement is urged 
has been investigated by Kiihnemann, who finds | on the ground that it would make almost a bee- 
dextrine in neither and sugar in both. | line from Plymouth, England, to Malta, and save 

In the province of Hngineering we may record | the long run down the coasts of Portugal and 
that at the different sessions held during the past | Spain, which amounts to some hundreds of miles. 
month by the Interoceanic Canal Commission The enterprise of leading the product of the 
(composed of General A. A. Humphreys, Chief of | great Butler County gas well to the iron-works 
Engineers, Captain C. P. Patterson, Superintend- | at Pittsburg (a maximum distance of nineteen 
ent of Coast Survey, and Commodore D. Ammen, | and a half miles) has proved completely success- 
Chief of Bureau of Navigation), appointed two | ful. The new fuel is easily managed, quite eco- 
years ago by the President, the reports of surveys | nomical, and produces a quality of iron thought 
by Commander Shufeldt of the (1) Tehuantepec | to be superior to that made from the same ma- 
route, Commodore E. P. Lull of the (2) Nicaragua | terial with ordinary fuel. 
and (3) Panama routes, Commander Selfridge on The Bessemer Steel-works of the Lackawanna 
the (4) Darien and (5) Atrato routes, and by Lieu- | Iron and Coal Company, at Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
tenant Collins on the (6) Atrato route, were fully | went into operation on the 23d of October last. 
discussed, The deliberations of the Commission The Hatch process for making steel from ref- 
were likewise materially assisted by the consid- | use scrap-iron is said to be in successful opera- 
eration of a highly valuable report on similar en- | tion at the works of the Pittsburg Refining Com- 
gineering works abroad, prepared by Professor | pany. 

J.E. Nourse, of the United States Naval Observa-| The petroleum-water-gas process of Lowe, 
tory, from observations made and information col- | lately introduced at Utica, New York, has just 
lected during a recent official visit abroad. After | been very favorably reported upon by Professor 
a full examination of all the surveys on file in the | Wurtz. 
departments, noting the evidence in favor of each| The Kélnische Zeitung reports that Krupp is 
case, the Commission closed its sessions, and pre- | making preparations for the construction of a 
sented to the President a report in which the | 124-ton gun. 
Nicaragua route is approved as the most feasible | M. Mouchot lately exhibited before the French 
one. It is the only route where the climatic con- | Academy a solar engine of simple construction, 
ditions are healthful, and where a uniform and con- | from which he claimed to have obtained consid- 
stant supply of water is to be found. The cost | erable utilizable energy, and to have produced, 
of the projected canal by this route is estimated | after three-quarters of an hour’s exposure to the 
at $65,722,147. | sun, a boiler pressure of sixty pounds of steam. 
Cone erning the progress of the bridge over the | In some recent high-speed brake trials in En- 
East River, we glean that the tower on ‘the Brook- gland it was found that at a speed of about fifty 
lyn side was finished some two months ago, and | miles, with the most approved devices, and the 
that work on the New York tower was suspend- | employment of all available means of stoppage, 
ed for the winter on December 1. It is likewise | including the reversing of the engine, a train can 
stated that the structure will be so far completed | not be stopped within a shortér distance than 
as to permit of the throwing over of a temporary | half a mile. 
bridge early in the summer of next year. On| A justifying type-setting machine is a recent 
this temporary structure the workmen will weave | American invention. 
Vou. LIL.—No. 309.—30* 
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UR Record is closed on the 23d of December. 
—The Forty-fourth Congress assembled at 
noon, December 6. In the Senate there is a Re- 
publican majority of 11, in the House a Demo- 
cratic majority of 63. There are twenty-two 
new Senators. Ex-Governor James E. English 
succeeds O.S. Ferry, deceased. The House was 
organized by the election of Michael C. Kerr, of 
Indiana, for Speaker. The standing committees 
of the Senate were appointed on the 9th. The 
names of the chairmen of the leading committees 
are as follows: Foreign Relations, Mr. Cameron, 
of Pennsylvania; Finance, Mr. Sherman; Com- 
merce, Mr. Conkling; Military Affairs, Mr. Lo- 
gan; Naval Affairs, Mr. Cragin; Judiciary, Mr. 
Edmunds ; Post-office, Mr. Hamlin; Indians, Mr. 
Allison; Railroads, Mr. West; Civil Service and 
Retrenchment, Mr. Clayton. In the House, twen- 
ty-two of the chairmen of standing committees 
represent the Southern States, seven represent 
the West and Northwest, two New York, two 
Pennsylvania—New England and New Jersey be- 
ing unrepresented. Mr. William R. Morrison, of 
Illinois, is chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee; Mr. S. 8S. Cox, of New York, of that 
on Banking and Currency; Mr. Randall of that 
on Appropriations ; and Mr. Swann, of Maryland, 
of that on Foreign Affairs. 
A resolution was adopted by the House, Decem- 
ber 15, by a vote of 232 to 18, declaring against 
the third Presidential term of office. The same 


day a resolution was adopted, 223 to 33, against 
granting subsidies to associations or corporations. 
Mr. Blaine, in the House, December 14, pro- 


posed an amendment to the Constitution forbid- 
ding legislation by the States for sectarian appro- 
priations. 

President Grant’s seventh annual Message, sent 
to Congress December 7, is the longest and most 
elaborate that he has written. The paper opens 
with a brief but comprehensive summary of the 
progress of the nation during its first century, now 
so nearly closed. Inthe education of the people 
the President finds the only real safeguard of our 
institutions. It is of the greatest importance that 
all the people should be possessed of education 
and intelligence enough to cast a vote with a 
right understanding of its meaning. It is there- 
fore recommended that “a constitutional amend- 
ment be submitted to the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States for ratification, making it the duty of 
each of the several States to establish and forev- 
er maintain free public schools adequate to the 
education of all the children in the rudimentary 
branches within their respective limits, irrespect- 
ive of sex, color, birth-place, or religion ; forbid- 
ding the teaching in said schools of religious, 
atheistic, or pagan tenets; and prohibiting the 
granting of any school funds or school taxes, or 
any part thereof, either by legislative, municipal, 
or other authority, for the benefit, or in aid, di- 
rectly or indirectly, of any religious sect or de- 
nomination, or in aid or for the benefit of any 
other object of any nature or kind whatever.” 
Attention is then called to the evil of the accu- 
mulation of vast amounts of untaxed church prop- 
erty, which has risen from $83,000,000 in 1850 
to $1,000,000,000 in 1875, and unless checked 
will reach $3,000,000,000 in 1900. “So vast a 





sum, receiving all the protection and benefits of 
government without bearing its proportion of the 
burdens and expenses of the same, will not be 
looked upon acquiescently by those who have to 
pay taxes. In a growing country, where real es. 
tate enhances so rapidly with time as in the 
United States, there is scarcely a limit to the 
wealth that may be acquired by corporations, re. 
ligious or otherwise, if allowed to retain real estate 
without taxation. The contemplation of so vast 
a property as here alluded to without taxation 
may lead to sequestration, without constitutional 
authority and through blood.” The President 
therefore recommends the taxation of all proper- 
ty equally, whether church or corporation, exempt- 
ing only the last resting-place of the dead, and 
possibly, with proper restrictions, church edifices, 

In his review of our foreign relations the Pres- 
ident deals largely with the Cuban question. 
While deprecating the continuance of the ruin- 
ous conflict on that island that is now in its 
seventh year, he finds nothing in the condition 
of things to justify a recognition of the independ. 
ence of the Cubans or a concession to them of 
belligerent rights. In the earlier days of the con- 
test the good offices of the United States as a me- 
diator were tendered to Spain, but she declined 
them, with the declaration, however, that at a fu- 
ture time they would be indispensable. ‘TI shall 
be ready at all times, as the equal friend of both 
parties,” continues the President, “to respond to 
a suggestion that the good offices of the United 
States will be acceptable to aid in bringing about 
a peace honorable to both. It is due to Spain, 
so far as this government is concerned, that the 
agency of a third power, to which I have advert- 
ed, shall be adopted only as a last expedient... . 
Persuaded, however, that a proper regard for the 
interests of the United States and of its citizens 
entitles it to relief from the strain to which it has 
been subjected by the difficulties of the questions, 
and the wrongs and losses which arise from the 
contest in Cuba, and that the interests of human- 
ity itself demand the cessation of the strife before 
the whole island shall be laid waste and larger 
sacrifices of life be made, I shall feel it my duty, 
should my hopes of a satisfactory adjustment and 
of the early restoration of peace and the removal 
of future causes of complaint be unhappily disap- 
pointed, to make a further communication to Con- 
gress at some period not far remote, and during 
the present session, recommending what may then 
seem to me to be necessary.” 

On the question of finances the President urges 
the importance of prompt and effective legislation 
to consummate the provisions of the act of the last 
Congress, so as to bring about specie resumption 
on and after the Ist day of January, 1879, at the 
furthest. In this connection he makes three rec- 
ommendations: a repeal of so much of the Legal 
Tender Act as makes these notes receivable for 
debts contracted after a date to be fixed in the 
act itself—say, not later than January 1, 1877; 
the authorization of the Secretary to redeem not 
to exceed two millions monthly of legal tenders 
by issuing instead a long bond, with interest at 
the rate of 3.65 per cent., in denominations of 
from fifty to one thousand dollars; and giving 
the Secretary power to accumulate gold by in- 












creasing the revenue, curtailing expenses, or both. 
Conside erable addition might be made to the rev- 
enues by restoring the tax on tea and coffee. 

Referring to-postal matters, the President de- 
clares that “there is no branch of the public 
service which interests the whole people more 
than that of cheap and rapid transmission of the 
mails to every inhabited part of our territory. 
Next to the free school the post-office is the great 
educator of the people, and it may well receive 
the support of the general government.” It is 
suggested that merchandise of all descriptions 
shall be excluded from the mails. 

From the department reports accompanying 
the Message we present a few points briefly. 
The Secretary of the Treasury reports net rev- 
enues for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1875, 
$288,000,051 10, and the ordinary expenses (in- 
cluding bey award of $1,929,819 to British claim- 
ants), $274,623,392 84. 
167 
58 from internal revenue. 








dinary expenditures $ 
surplus revenue of $29,008,601 38 ; 


tures 





the last session. 


reduced to 25,000 men. 


reduction of $1,049,939 43. 
year, ending June 30, 1877, are $33,452,396 50; 
1876, were 
$963,427 
The Sec retary of the N 
urement, and carrying 1195 guns. 


tugs), and 26 sailing vessels. 


ending June 30, 1875, were 





receipts $28,658,203 80. 
sold during ‘the year was 973,275,02 


11,878 for each working day. 


5,006,323, valued at $77,431,251 58. 


Of the receipts $157,- 
235 were from customs, and $110,007,493 
For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1876, it is estimated that the 
revenues will reach $297,456,145 14, and the or- | 
268,447,543 76, leaving a 
but as $32.- 
293,692 82 will be required for the Sinking Fund, 
the revenues will probably fall short $3,285,090 
94 of the appropriations. For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1877, the estimated ordinary re- 
ceipts are $304,000,000, and ordinary expendi- 
$269,265,000. The public debt was reduced 
by $14,399,514 84 during the year ending June | 
30, 1875. The resumption of specie payments 
on an early day is strongly urged, and Congress 
is asked to provide by further legislation, if nec- 
essary, for the fulfillment of the pledge made at 


The Secretary of War reports that the army is | 
The actual expenditures 
of the department for the year ending June 30, 
1874, including river and harbor improvements, 
were $42,327,314 71, while the same for the year 
ending June 30, 1875, were $41,277,375 28, a 
The estimates for 
the military establishment for the ensuing fiscal 


those for the current fiscal year, ending June 30, 
$32,488,969 50, being an increase of | 


Navy reports the number 
of vessels of every class and description now on 
the navy register as 147, of 152,492 tons meas- 
Of these 26 
are iron-clads, 95 steam-vessels (including 25 


The Postmaster-General reports that the ordi- 
nary receipts of his department for the fiscal year 
$26,671,218 50, an 
increase of $299,344 80 over the receipts of 1874. 
The expenditures of all kinds were $33,611,309 
45, an increase of $1,484,894 87 over those of 
1874. The estimated expenditures for the year | Astor, son of the late John Jacob Astor, aged 
ending June 30, 1877, are $36,839,805 99, and | eighty-four years. 

The ee of stamps 
valued at 
$25,477,511 24. The Dead Letter Office received | aged fifty-eight years. 
during the year 3,628,808 letters of all kinds, or 
The number of | Avery, United States minister to China, aged for- 
domestic money-orders issued during the year was | ty-six years. 

It is rec- | 
ommended that postage on transient newspapers | Dejazet, the actress, aged seventy-seven years. 
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and peciodicals, books, printed matter of all sorts, 
lithographs and maps, sheet music, photographs, 
and manuscripts designed for publication shall 
be reduced to one cent for each two ounces. 

William M. Tweed escaped from the custody 
of the Sheriff of New York County, December 4. 

General Jovellar has been appointed Captain- 
General of Cuba to succeed Valmaseda. 

The British government has purchased from 
the Khedive of Egypt his shares (177,000 out of 
400,000) of the Suez Canal Company, paying 
£4,000,000 for them. 

The French Assembly, November 30, finally 
adopted the Electoral Bill, including the clause 
providing for voting by arrondissements, by a vote 
of 532 to 87. An amendment forbidding the 
government to suggest candidates to the electors, 
and another to insure secrecy in voting, were de- 
feated. The right of representation is granted to 


| all the colonies except Cayenne and Senegal. On 


the 9th of December the members of the Assem- 
bly began balloting for the election of seventy- 
five Senators who are to hold office for life. The 
balloting was closed December 21. Of the seven- 
ty-five Senators elected, twenty-four are classed 
with the Left (avowed republicans), thirty-two 
with the Left Centre (supporters of the repub- 
lican constitution and opponents of the Bonapart- 
ists), eleven with the extreme Right (monarchists), 
six with the Centre Right (Orleanists), and one is 
a Bonapartist. 


DISASTERS. 


| December 1.—Sinking of the steamboat Sunny- 
| side, on the Hudson River, above Poughkeepsie. 
Eleven persons drowned. 
December 5.—Mine explosion near Tredegar, 
| England. Twenty miners killed. 

December 6.—Mine explosion in the Swaithe 
Main Colliery, England. One hundred and thirty 
lives lost. 

December 7.—Wreck of the North German 
steam-ship Deutschland on Kentish Knock, off 
the English coast. Fifty persons drowned. 

December 11.—Explosion of a case of dynamite 
on the quay at Bremerhaven. The steamer Mosel 
lay at the wharf, ready to sail. One hundred and 
eighty-four persons injured, of whom one hundred 
and twenty-eight were killed. One of the passen- 
| gers then on the steamer Mosel soon afterward com- 

mitted suicide. Before his death he confessed 
that he had constructed the infernal machine, 
and timed it by a clock-work mechanism to ex- 
plode in mid-ocean, his motive being to destroy 
the vessel and recover large insurances. He in- 
tended to leave the steamer at Southampton. He 
was known as Thomassen, but afterward he stated 
that his real name was William King Thompson, 
of Brooklyn, New York. 


OBITUARY. 
November 24.—In New York city, William B. 


December 8.—At Oakland, near San Francisco, 
California, J. Ross Browne, traveler and author, 


November 8.—At Pekin, the Hon. Benjamin P. 


December 1.—In Paris, France, Pauline Virginie 
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UR Record is closed on the 28d of December. 
—The Forty-fourth Congress assembled at 
noon, December 6. In the Senate there is a Re- 
publican majority of 11, in the House a Demo- 
cratic majority of 63. There are twenty-two 
Senators. Ex-Governor James E. English 
succeeds O.S. Ferry, deceased. The House was 
organized by the election of Michael C. Kerr, of 
Indiana, for Speaker. The standing committees 
of the Senate were appointed on the 9th. The 
names of the chairmen of the leading committees 
are as follows: Foreign Relations, Mr. Cameron, 
of Pennsylvania; Finance, Mr. Sherman; Com- 
merce, Mr. Conkling; Military Affairs, Mr. Lo- 
gan; Naval Affairs, Mr. Cragin; Judiciary, Mr. 
Edmunds; Post-office, Mr. Hamlin; Indians, Mr. 
Allison; Railroads, Mr. West; Civil Service and 
Retrenchment, Mr. Clayton. In the House, twen- 
ty-two of the chairmen of standing committees 
represent the Southern States, seven represent 
the West and Northwest, two New York, two 
Pennsylvania—New England and New Jersey be- 
ing unrepresented. Mr. William R. Morrison, of 
Illinois, is chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee ; Mr. S. 8S. Cox, of New York, of that 
on Banking and Currency; Mr. Randall of that 
on Appropriations ; and Mr, Swann, of Maryland, 
of that on Foreign Affairs. 
A resolution was adopted by the House, Decem- 
ber 15, by a vote of 232 to 18, declaring against 
the third Presidential term of office. The same 


new 


day a resolution was adopted, 223 to 33, against 
granting subsidies to associations or corporations. 
Mr. Blaine, in the House, December 14, pro- 


posed an amendment to the Constitution forbid- 
ding legislation by the States for sectarian appro- 
priations. 

President Grant’s seventh annual Message, sent 
to Congress December 7, is the longest and most 
elaborate that he has written. The paper opens 
with a brief but comprehensive summary of the 
progress of the nation during its first century, now 
so nearly closed. In the education of the people 
the President finds the only real safeguard of our 
institutions. It is of the greatest importance that 
all the people should be possessed of education 
and intelligence enough to cast a vote with a 
right understanding of its meaning. It is there- 
fore recommended that “a constitutional amend- 
ment be submitted to the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States for ratification, making it the duty of 
each of the several States to establish and forev- 
er maintain free public schools adequate to the 
education of all the children in the rudimentary 
branches within their respective limits, irrespect- 
ive of sex, color, birth-place, or religion ; forbid- 
ding the teaching in said schools of religious, 
atheistic, or pagan tenets; and prohibiting the 
granting of any school funds or school taxes, or 
any part thereof, either by legislative, municipal, 
or other authority, for the benefit, or in aid, di- 
rectly or indirectly, of any religious sect or de- 
nomination, or in aid or for the benefit of any 
other object of any nature or kind whatever.” 
Attention is then called to the evil of the accu- 
mulation of vast amounts of untaxed church prop- 
erty, which has risen from $83,000,000 in 1850 
to $1,000,000,000 in 1875, and unless checked 
will reach $3,000,000,000 in 1900. “So vast a 





sum, receiving all the protection and benefits of 
government without bearing its proportion of the 
burdens and expenses of the same, will not by 
looked upon acquiescently by those who have to 
pay taxes. In a growing country, where real es 
tate enhances so rapidly with time as in the 
United States, there is scarcely a limit to the 
wealth that may be acquired by corporations, re. 
ligious or otherwise, if allowed to retain real estate 
without taxation. The contemplation of so vast 
a property as here alluded to without taxation 
may lead to sequestration, without constitutional 
authority and through blood.” The President 
therefore recommends the taxation of all proper- 
ty equally, whether church or corporation, exempt- 
ing only the last resting-place of the dead, and 
possibly, with proper restrictions, church edifices, 

In his review of our foreign relations the Pres. 
ident deals largely with the Cuban question. 
While deprecating the continuance of the ruin- 
ous conflict on that island that is now in its 
seventh year, he finds nothing in the condition 
of things to justify a recognition of the independ- 
ence of the Cubans or a concession to them of 
belligerent rights. In the earlier days of the con- 
test the good offices of the United States as a me- 
diator were tendered to Spain, but she declined 
them, with the declaration, however, that at a fu- 
ture time they would be indispensable. “T shall 
be ready at all times, as the equal friend of both 
parties,” continues the President, “to respond to 
a suggestion that the good offices of the United 
States will be acceptable to aid in bringing about 
a peace honorable to both. It is due to Spain, 
so far as this government is concerned, that the 
agency of a third power, to which I have advert- 
ed, shall be adopted only as a last expedient. ... 
Persuaded, however, that a proper regard for the 
interests of the United States and of its citizens 
entitles it to relief from the strain to which it has 
been subjected by the difficulties of the questions, 
and the wrongs and losses which arise from the 
contest in Cuba, and that the interests of human- 
ity itself demand the cessation of the strife before 
the whole island shall be laid waste and larger 
sacrifices of life be made, I shall feel it my duty, 
should my hopes of a satisfactory adjustment and 
of the early restoration of peace and the removal 
of future causes of complaint be unhappily disap- 
pointed, to make a further communication to Con- 
gress at some period not far remote, and during 
the present session, recommending what may then 
seem to me to be necessary.” 

On the question of finances the President urges 
the importance of prompt and effective legislation 
to consummate the provisions of the act of the last 
Congress, so as to bring about specie resumption 
on and after the Ist day of January, 1879, at the 
furthest. In this connection he makes three rec- 
ommendations: a repeal of so much of the Legal 
Tender Act as makes these notes receivable for 
debts contracted after a date to be fixed in the 
act itself—say, not later than January 1, 1877; 
the authorization of the Secretary to redeem not 
to exceed two millions monthly of legal tenders 
by issuing instead a long bond, with interest at 
the rate of 3.65 per cent., in denominations of 
from fifty to one thousand dollars; and giving 
the Secretary power to accumulate gold by in- 
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and periodicals, books, printed matter of all sorts, 
lithographs and maps, sheet music, photographs, 


asing the revenue, ¢ urtailing expenses, or both. 
Considerable addition might be made to the rev- 


enues by restoring the tax on tea and coffee. and manuscripts designed for publication shall 
Referring to postal matters, the President de- | be reduced to one cent for each two ounces. 

clares that “there is no branch of the public William M. Tweed escaped from the custody 

service which interests the whole people more | of the Sheriff of New York C ounty, December 4. 

than that of cheap and rapid transmission of the General Jovellar has been appointed Captain 

mails to every inhabited part of our territory. | General of Cuba to succeed Valmaseda. 

Next to the free school the post-office is the great The British government has purchased from 


educator of the people, and it may well receive | the Khedive of Egypt his shares (177,000 out of 
the support of the general government.” It is | 400,000) of the Suez Canal Company, paying 
suggested that merchandise of all descriptions | £4,000,000 for them. ; 
shall be excluded from the mails. The French Assembly, November 30. finally 
From the department reports accompanying | adopted the Electoral Bill, including the clause 
the Message we present a few points briefly. | providing for voting by arrondissements, by a vote 
The Secretary of the Treasury reports net rev-|of 532 to 87. An amendment forbidding the 
enues for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1875, | government to suggest candidates to the electors, 
$288,000,051 10, and the ordinary expenses (in- | and another to insure secrecy in voting, were de 
cluding the award of $1,929,819 to British claim- | feated. The right of representation is granted to 
ants) 74,623,892 84. Of the receipts $157,- | all the colonies except Cayenne and Senegal. On 
167,722 35 were from customs, and $1 10,007,493 the 9th of December the members of the Assem 
58 from internal revenue. For the fiscal year | bly began balloting for the election of seventy- 
ending June 80, 1876, it is estimated that the | five Senators who are to hold office for life. The 
revenues will reach $297,456,145 14, and the or- | balloting was closed December 21. Of the seven 
dinary expenditures $268,447, c 6, leaving a | ty-five Senators elected, twenty-four are classed 
surplus revenue of $29,008,601 38; but as & with the Left (avowed republicans), thirty-two 
293,692 32 will be required for the Sinking F und, with the Left Centre (supporters of the repub- 
the revenues will probably fall short $3,285,090 | lican constitution and opponents of the Bonapart- 
94 of the appropriations. For the fiscal year | ists), eleven with the extreme Right (monarchists), 
ending June 30, 1877, the estimated ordinary re- | six with the Centre Right (Orleanists), and one is 
ceipts are $304,000,000, and ordinary expendi- | a Bonapartist. 
tures $269,265,000. The public debt was reduced 
by $14,399,514 84 during the year ending June | DISASTERS. 
30, 1875. The resumption of specie payments December 1.—Sinking of the steamboat Sunny 
on an early day is strongly urged, and Congress | side, on the Hudson River, above Poughkeepsie 
is asked to provide by further legislation, if nec- | Eleven persons drowned. 








essary, for the fulfillment of the pledge made at December 5.—Mine explosion near Tredegar, 
the last session. England. Twenty miners killed. 
The Secretary of War reports that the army is December 6.—Mine explosion in the Swaithe 


reduced to 25,000 men. The actual expenditures | Main Colliery, England. One hundred and thirty 
of the department for the year ending June 30, | lives lost. 
1874, including river and harbor improvements, December 7.—Wreck of the North German 
were $42,327,314 71, while the same for the year | steam-ship Deutschland on Kentish Knock, off 
ending June 30, 1875, were $41,277,375 28, a| the English coast. Fifty persons drowned. 
reduction of $1,049,939 43. The estimates for December 11.—Explosion of a case of dynamite 
the military establishment for the ensuing fiscal | on the quay at Bremerhaven. The steamer Mosel 
year, ending June 30, 1877, are $33,452,396 50; | lay at the wharf, ready to sail. One hundred and 
those for the current fiscal year, ending June 30, | eighty-four persons injured, of whom one hundred 
1876, were $32,488,969 50, being an increase of | and twenty-eight were killed. One of the passen- 
$963,427. gers then on the steamer Mosel soon afterward com- 
The Secretary of the Navy reports the number | mitted suicide. Before his death he confessed 
of vessels of every class and dese ription now on | that he had constructed the infernal machine, 
the navy register as 147, of 152,492 tons meas- | and timed it by a clock-work mechanism to ex- 
urement, and carrying 1195 guns. Of these 26 | plode in mid-ocean, his motive being to destroy 
are iron-clads, 95 steam-vessels (including 25 | the vessel and recover large insurances. He in- 
tugs), and 26 sailing vessels. tended to leave the steamer at Southampton. He 
The Postmaster-General reports that the ordi- | was known as Thomassen, but afterward he stated 
nary receipts of his department for the fiscal year | that his real name was William King Thompson, 
ending June 30, 1875, were $26,671,218 50, an | of Brooklyn, New York. 
increase of $299,344 80 over the receipts of 1874. es 
The expenditures of all kinds were $33,611,309 OBITUARY. 
45, an increase of $1,484,894 87 over those of November 24.—In New York city, William B. 
1874. The estimated expenditures for the year | Astor, son of the late John . Jacob Astor, aged 
ending June 30, 1877, are $36,839,805 99, and | eighty-four years. 


receipts $28,658,203 80. The number of stamps December 8.—At Oakland, near San Francisco, 
sold during the year was 973,275,025, valued at | California, J. Ross Browne, traveler and author, 


$25,477,511 24. The Dead Le tter r Office received | aged fifty-eight years. 
during the year 3,628,808 letters of all kinds, or November 8.—At Pekin, the Hon. Benjamin P. 
11,878 for each working day. The number of | Avery, United States minister to China, aged for- 
domestic money-orders issued during the year was | ty-six years. 

5,006,323, valued at $77,431,251 58. It is rec- December 1.—In Paris, France, Pauline Virginie 
ommended that postage on transient newspapers | Dejazet, the actress, aged seventy-seven years. 
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Chitar’ 
sbitar s 
HERE is in Iowa a clerical gentleman of the 
Methodist persuasion ; we will call him Broth- 

er I——. Possessed of more “ gifts” than cul- 
ture, once in a while he spoils a good speech or 
sermon by a misuse of unfamiliar words. A few 
go the late Bishop Lee, of the Episcopal 
Church, accompanied by a couple of the clergy- 
men of his diocese, was awaiting in a railroad 
dépot the coming of a train. Brother I and 
another Methodist clergyman were there on the 
same errand, and the five were soon engaged in 
a pleasant conversation. In the course of the | 
talk the bishop passed a compliment on the Meth- 
odists for their energy and success in planting 
their missions far out on the frontier. As an ex- 
ample, he related an incident connected with his 
early travels as an Iowa bishop. He was making 
his way in a carriage across the State from Dav- 
enport to Sioux City. He had traveled all day 
over a wide stretch of prairie without seeing a 
house, and toward evening came to a little neck 
of timber, along the edge of which there was | 
planted a little settlement. Learning that there | 
was no house beyond for over twenty miles, he | 
concluded to stay for the night, and he put up at | 
the cabin of a settler. Pretty soon he began to 
inquire after the religious interests of the people 
of the settlement, and, supposing them to be en- | 
tirely beyond the reach of church privileges, was | 
surprised to learn, on inquiry, that they were vis- | 
ited by the “circuit rider” once a month. The 
bishop said that even in that remote place the 
Methodists were in advance of him, but that he did | 
the best he could under the circumstances, and so, 
collecting the few families together in the cabin 
of his host, he preached to them that evening, 

“ And so,” said Brother I , ‘you did preach 
to them, bishop ?” 

“Certainly I did,” was the reply. 

“And did you tell them that you were Bishop 
Lee, of the diocese of Iowa ?” continued Brother 


years 














“No, Sir; not at all; I did not tell them who 
I was. That would have done them no good,” 
replied the bishop. 

“Why, did you not tell them that you belong- 
ed to the Protestant Episcopal Church ?” 

“No, Sir; I did not think that necessary, un- 
der the circumstances. I thought it was enough 
to tell them that I was a Christian minister.” 

“Well, bishop,” said Brother I , “did you 
not use the Prayer-book ?” 

“Not at all; [ repeated some of our forms of 
prayer from memory, such as were suitable to 
the occasion.” 

“But you used your robe, bishop ?” 

“Oh no; I preached in my ordinary dress, as 
you or any Methodist or Presbyterian clergyman 
would have done.” 

“Why, bishop, that is strange! I supposed 
you always wore your robe. Bishop, in preach- 
ing without your robe, did you not break the rubi- 
con of your Church ?” 

The bishop assured Brother I—— that he had 
violated no law by so doing, and the latter part- 
ed with the prelate admiring very much his apos- 
tolic simplicity and zeal. 





In Virginia, some twenty years or more ago, 
there was laboring a Methodist preacher, a Broth- 











| thought occurred to Brother J 
| ing on one of the benches, he sang out: “Stop, 


Drawer. 


er J He was a Zaccheus in stature, full of 
revival fire, “ powerful” in voice, and quite eccen 
tric. On his circuit, at an out-of-the-way country 
place, the brethren had completed a new church, 
and on a certain Sabbath a Brother C——, sta 
tioned in a neighboring town, was invited t 
dedicate the house. Accordingly Brother C_— 
proceeded to the place, and, to a crowded con. 
gregation, preached one of his best discourses, 
Next the finances were attended to, and then 
came the formal dedication. It being customary 
in that country to give rural churches some par 
ticular name, the selection of the name in this 
case was left with the dedicator, and he chose to 
call it “‘Hedding Chapel,” after the then lately 
deceased Bishop Hedding. The dedicatory sery- 
ice being closed, Brother C requested the 
congregation to sing the doxology, and he stepped 
into the altar for the purpose of dismissing the 
people with the benediction. Just then a new 
, and, jump- 











Brother C , stop! I have something to say, 
I think these people away down here in Virginny 
don’t know much about Bishop Hedding, and 
they will find it difficult to remember the name 
of this church. Bishop Hedding was a holy man, 
and a bishop of the Methodist Church. And I'l! 
tell you, people, if any of you can’t remember the 
name of this church, just think of your head’ — 
the speaker at the same time clapping his head 
with his hand—“T say, just think of your head, 
and put ing to it!’ Of course the name was re- 
membered after that. 





A RECENT article in the London Belgravia Maga- 
zine on “ People whom we miss” contains pleasant 
reminiscences of the late Marquis of Normanby, 
who, when Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, swept away 
many of the old traditions of grandeur and “ stuck- 
upishness” which had pervaded the Dublin vice- 
regal court, and enabled many persons to obtain 
an entrée to high life who had never before been 
in decent society of any kind. During his vice- 
royalty he made a tour of the provinces, opening 
their prison doors to all wlio were committed for 
political or agrarian offenses. This proceeding 
naturally gave great offense to the judges; and 
once, when at a drawing-room he said to Bushe 
that he was glad that he had shown the Irish so 
much merciful consideration, for he had found 
them a very grateful people, “‘ Yes, my lord,” re- 
plied the witty Chief Justice, pointing to the mot- 
ley company, “and they show their gratitude by 
coming here; for I see in your company many 
gentlemen whose acquaintance I have made in a 
criminal dock.” 


Two or three fresh anecdotes of John Ran- 
dolph, recently published in the Drawer, have 
brought to us several more, some of which have 
been in print; but we do not remember to have 
seen the following : 

While a member of Congress, Randolph board- 
ed in Georgetown, and generally rode over to the 
Capitol, though he sometimes walked. Ona keen 
frosty morning, while walking across the Rock 
Creek Bridge, he was seen by Mr. B , who 
was walking on the opposite side of the bridge in 
the same direction. Mr. B , having a speak- 
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ing acquaintance with Randolph, crossed over to 
walk with him. Mr. Randolph had very long 
.es, and even in his ordinary gait was a very 
fast walker. With some difficulty Mr. B 
eame up, and saluted him with “ Good-morning, 


Mr. Randolph; you are walking fast this morn- 








; Yes, Sir,” squeaked Randolph, “and I can 
walk still faster ;” which he at once did, leaving 
Mr. B—— far behind to ruminate on the polite- 
ness of statesmen. 

Tue ingenuity and persistence of the “ inter- 
viewer” to pump from reticent or reluctant par- 
ties information not otherwise obtainable is amus- 
ingly related by a Washington newspaper corre- 
sponde nt: 
Just after General Logan had taken his seat 





before that body while in secret session. Great 
e 
per Row to ferret out what it was. 
despair was almost upon them, two of the most 


of that statesman. 
ecutive session. 


so and so. 


somewhat boisterous and quarrelsome. 


boys. Go on with your quarrel. 
terfere for the world.” 


night on that Senator. 


—_—— 


leaving behind them the following 


PARODY ON THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 


pelled them to separation. 





in the Senate a matter of unusual interest was | 


fforts had been made by “the boys” in Newspa- | 
At last, when | 


ingenious ones hit upon a new stratagem, and 
proceeded at once to put it in execution. Mak- 
ing their way to Logan’s quarters, they sent up 
their cards, and were admitted to the presence 
After disposing of the trifling 
business that was the pretext for their call, they 
set about the serious, real object, and brought 
up, in a seemingly casual, off-hand way, the ex- 
Anent this point the First Con- | has been known to drink our foreign spirits and fill up 
spirator presently stated, in a matter-of-fact tone, 
that as such and such proceedings had been had, 
the effect upon the great issue at stake would be | his own arbitrary will and pleasure. 
To this the Second Conspirator rejoin- 

ed, with polite courtesy, that the First Conspirator 

was in error—that the proceedings had been the | 
reverse of those assumed. First Conspirator, wak- 

ing up to some slight show of interest on the sub- 

ject, begged pardon, but really he had not been interrupt our connection and correspondence. They 
at all misinformed. Second Conspirator was mild | too have been deaf to the voice of justice. We are 
but firm in his declaration that he had; and so, 
like battledoor and shuttlecock, the contradiction | ooifort, 
was tossed back and forth, till the contestants, 
growing heated as they grew positive, became | final separation from our former landlord, and cast our 
Having 
thus worked the thing up to the proper point, as 
they thought, First Conspirator suddenly turned to 
Logan, appealing to know if he was not correct. 
But the new Senator was not so easily deceived, | which comes to us from England, is quite neat: 
and, taking in the situation at a glance, he re- 
sponded, dryly: “Oh, don’t let me disturb you, | shooting, received a portion of a charge in his 
I wouldn’t in- | face, and for some time his sight was considered 
That settled it, and the | in danger. 
conspirators didn’t waste any more time that | know both who and where are your companions. 


A CERTAIN tavern-keeper in North Carolina, “ Lord , Sir, 
many years ago, having grown rich and careless, 
q so offended the lawyers by whom his house had | 
F for years been filled that during a crowded session | touching his hat: “his lordship always fires when 
of the court they with one accord forsook him, | he sees any thing move.” 


When in the course of human events it becomes 
necessary for a half-hungry, half-fed, imposed-on set 
of men to dissolve the bands of landlord and boarder, | has a knack of describing it in the eftest way. 
a decent respect for the opinions of mankind requires | Ty g Jate number of the Denver News is a sketch 
that they should declare the causes which have im- | . . ‘ . 

| of one old Jim Barker. 


We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men 
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are created with mouths and stomachs; and they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 

ts, among which are that no man shall be com- 
pelled to starve out of mere compliance to a landlord, 
and that every man has a right to fill his stomach and 
wet his whistle with the best that’s going. 

The history of the present landlord of the White 
Lion is a history of repeated insults, exactions, and 
injuries, all having in direct object the establishment 
ot absolute tyranny over our stomachs and throats. 
To prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused to keep any thing to drink but ball- 
faced whisky. 

| He has refused to set upon his t: able for dinner any 
thing but turnip soup, with a little tough beef and 
sour-krout: which are not wholesome and necessary 
for the public good. : 

He has refused to let his only servant, blink-eyed 
Joe, put more thau six grains of coffee to one gallon 
of water. 

| He has turned loose a multitude of mosquitoes to 
| assail us in the peaceful hours of midnight, and eat 
our substance. 

He has kept up, in our beds and bedste ids, standing 
armies of me rciless savages, with their scal Ilping-knives 
and tomahawks, whose rule ot warfare is undistin- 
guished destruction. 

He has excited domestic insurrection among us by 
taking bitters before breakfast, and making his wife 
and servant do the same before dinner, whereby there 
is often the deuce to pay. hs 

| He has waged cruel war against mature itself by 
| feeding our horses with broom straw, and carrying 
them off to drink where swine re fuse to wallow. 

| He has protected one-eyed Joe in his villainy, in the 
| robbery of our jugs, by pretending to give him a mock 
trial, after sharing with him the spoil. 

He has cut off our trade with foreign ports, and 
brought in his own bali-faced whisky when we had 
sent him to buy better liquor abroad ; and with a per- 
fidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbar 











| our bottles with his own dire poisons. 
He has imposed taxes upon _us to = enormous 
amount, against our consent, and without any rule but 


A landlord whose character is thus marked by every 
act which may define a tyrant and a miser is unfit to 
keep a boarding-house for Cherokee Indians. 

Nor have we been wanting in our attention to Mrs. 
B—— and MissSally. We have appealed to their na- 
tive justice and magnanimity. We have conjured 
them to alter a state of things which would inevit: ably 


| therefore constrained to hold all three of these parties 
alike inimical to our well-being and regardless of our 
| We therefore make this solemn declaration of our 


| defiance in his teeth. 


AmonG the comical incidents that are always 
happening to amateur sportsmen, the following, 
| 


A few weeks since Mr. Aubrey C , While out 





In copse-shooting it is advisable to 


“Who is that on my right?” asked a gentle- 
man of a keeper. 





7 replied the keeper. 
“ Just go to him and tell him where I am.” 
“ Beg pardon, Sir, I’d rather not,” said the man, 


THERE is more fun to the square foot in the 
| new States and Territories, the mountain and min- 
ing regions, than in any other parts of our noble 
country. And the newspaper man of that region 


‘r, a well-known character 
of the mountains, who dwells at a sweet little 
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hamlet called Blue Lizard Gulch. The estima- 
ble Barker was only elected a justice of the peace 
for that section of El Paso County at last fall’s 
election, and Mike Irving, a comrade of Jim’s, 
was empowered to officiate as the executive offi- 
cer of his court. Jim’s first case was on the 
complaint of Elder Slater, a traveling missionary, 
who had caused the arrest of Zimri Bowles, a res- 
ident of the foot-hills, upon a charge of stealing 
the elder’s one-eyed mule. Zimri had been ar- 
rested by Irving, the constable, while in the act 
of easing the descent of the mule down Mad Gun 
Mountain, with his lariat fastened to the tail of 
the animal. The proof was conclusive. Accord- 
ingly the justice, after much legal perplexity of 
mind, proceeded to sentence Zimri to one year’s 
confinement in the Territorial penitentiary, which 
sentence he concluded as follows: “ An’ now, 
Zim, seein’ as ’'m about out of things to eat, an’ 
as you will have the cost to pay, I reckon you’d 
better take a turn among the foot-hills with your 


rifle, an’ see if you can’t pick up some meat be- | 


fore night, as you can’t start fur the Big Canyon 
before mornin’.” Which marketing duty was 
performed by Zim bringing in one _ black-tail 
fawn and a rabbit within the time prescribed as 
a postscript to the sentence. On the following 
morning the constable, mounted upon his broncho, 
accompanied by the prisoner astride of the mule, 
which the elder had kindly loaned him, started 
through the mountains for the penitentiary, where 
they arrived the second day out, their animals 
loaded with a deer, two antelopes, and a small cin- 
namon bear, which they sold to the warden of 
the prison. After dividing the money, the con- 
stable proceeded to hand over Zimri on the fol- 
lowing mittimus, which is carefully preserved, 
and may be seen in possession of the warden : 

To the hed man of the Colorado prison, down at the foot 

of the Big Canyon on the Arkansas: 

Taxe Notior.—Zimri Bouls, who comes with this 
here, Stole Elder Slater’s one-eyed mule, an it was all 
the mule the Elder had, an I sentenced Zim officially 
to one year in the Colorado prison, an hated to do it, 
seein as Zim once stood by me like a man when the 
Injuns had me in a tight place, an arter I sentenced 
Zim to one year for stéaling the Elder’s mnle, my wife, 
Lizzy, who is a kind o’ tender-hearted critter, come 
an leaned her arm on my shoulder, an says she, 
“Father, don’t forget the time when Zim, with his 
rifle, covered our cabin from Granite mountain, an 
saved us from the Arrapahoes, an Father I have heard 
you tell that after you was wounded at Sand Creek, 
an helpless, it was Zimri’s rifle that halted the Injun 
that was creeping in the grass to scalp you.” An then 
there was a tear splash fell upon the sentence, an I 
changed my mind sudently, as follows: seeing as the 
mule had but one eye, an wernt mor’n half a mule at 
that, you can let Zim go at about six months, an soon- 
er if the Injuns shud get ugly, an, furthermore, if the 
Elder shud quiet down an give in any time, I will par- 
don Zim out instanter. 

Witness my official hand and seal. 

; : James Barxrer, J. P. 
in Blue Lizard Gulch, El Paso County, in the Territory. 

The warden, after informing the constable that 
he could not receive the prisoner upon the com- 
mitment offered, proceeded to explain that he 
should have given a bond in the sum of about 
$300 to appear at the District Court. According- 
ly the constable withdrew with his prisoner, when 
it was agreed between them that Zimri should 
give the constable his bond for the amount men- 
tioned by the warden. This was accomplished 
by Zimri subscribing his name to an old replevin 
bond calling for $300, found among the papers 
transmitted to the constable by his predecessor. 


ps : ae et ae a 
Then, as the constable intended returning by way 
of Pifion Mountain to examine a bear den where 
he had seen a couple of cubs playing last spring 
he gave the bond to Zimri to take back to th. 
justice. But Zimri, while on his return, traded 
the $300 bond to a mountain squatter, just in 
from Missouri, for a horse, saddle, and bridle. and 
the prisoner is believed to be at this time a dash. 
ing hunter on the plains. 


WE have a fellow-citizen in (writes a cor. 
respondent) who is an inveterate seeker after 
petty offices, and who is a candidate at every 
spring election for some little office. He has a 
smart boy of eight or ten years. During the late 
Gubernatorial campaign, as Johnny was running 
up the street, an acquaintance hailed him, and 
asked, “ Johnny, what office is your father running 
for vhis time ?” 

Johnny replied, “Oh, Mr. H——, this is too 
big an election for my pap to run at.” 





ANOTHER by a member of the infantry: 

A friend of the writer, residing on a farm in 
Illinois, has a four-year-old daughter named Etta, 
who frequently amuses herself by placing the 
chairs in a row and calling them a train of cars, 
One evening, while thus engaged, Mr. B——, a 
friend of the family, called, and unthinkingly oc 
cupied one of the “cars.” Miss Etta, not wish 
ing to have her play disturbed, stepped up and 
said, “‘ Mister, dis is a train of tars.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. B ; ‘then I'll be a passen- 
ger, and take a ride.” 

Little Etta was not at all satisfied. After hes- 
itating a moment, she said, “‘ Where do ’ou want 
to dit off ?” 

Mr. B—— replied, “I'll get off at Bloomington.” 

“Well,” said Etta, demurely, “dis is de place.” 





Tue Drawer has published some notable spec- 
imens of sermonizing of the “hard-shell” type, 
such as, “ For he played on a harp of a thousand 
strings, sperits of just men made purfic.” Ina 
new book just received from London we find a 
fresh specimen, coming from a quarter whence it 
would be least expected—Scotland. And this is 
the Highland exhortation : 

“Ah, my friends, what causes have we for 
| graéatitude—oh yes !—for the deepest graatitude ! 
| Look at the place of our habitdation. How graate- 

ful should we be that we do not leeve in the far 
North—oh no!—amidst the frost and the snaw, 
and the cauld and the weet—oh no !—where 
| there’s a lang day tae half o’ the year—oh yes! 
|—and a lang nicht the tither—oh yes !—that we 
| do not depend upon the aurawry boreawlis—oh 
no !—that we do not gang shivering aboot in skins 
| —oh no!—snoking amang the snaw like modi- 
| Warts—oh no! no! And how graateful should 
| we be that we do not leeve in the far South, be- 
| neath the equawtor, and a sun aye burnin’, burn- 
| in’; where the sky’s het—ah, yes !—and yearth’s 
| het, and the water’s het, and ye’re brunt black as 
|a smiddy—ah, yes !—where there’s teegars—oh 
yes!—and lions—oh yes!—and crocodiles—oh 
| yes !—and fearsome beasts growlin’ and girnin’ at 
| ye amang the woods; where the very air is a fe- 
ver, like the burnin’ breath o’ a fiery drawgon ; that 
| we do not leeve in these places—oh no! no! no! 
‘no! But that we leeve in this blessit island of 
oors callit Great Britain—oh yes! yes!—and in 
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————— 
that pairt of it named Scotland, and in that bit o’ 
1 Scotland that looks up at Ben-Nevis—oh 
yes! yes! yes !—where there’s neither frost, nor 
cauld, nor wund, nor weet, nor hail, nor rain, nor 
cars, nor lions, nor burnin’ suns, nor hurricanes, 


aulc 


tee 
nor— 

Here a tremendous blast of wind and rain from 
Ben-Nevis blew in the windows of the kirk, and 
brought the preacher’s eloquence to an abrupt 


conclusion. 


| 
y , yy | 
Ix Lady Wood’s new novel, Below the Salt, one 
of the characters gives a definition in arithmetic 
that will be quite acceptable to our young lady | 
readers. Edgar is speaking to Pleasance : | 
“Now I kiss you three times on one cheek and 
four times on your mouth. How many did that make | 
altogether?” ‘ : | 
“Seven,” whispered the girl, disengaging herself to | 
breathe more freely. 7 
“ That is arithmetic,” said the youth, triumphantly. 
“Dear me,” said Pleasance, “I should not have | 
thought it.” 
Captain Marryat, in his novel of Snarleyow, 
makes one of his characters sing a song carrying 
the same agreeable conceit : 


Then Harry said, ‘‘ As time is short, 

Addition you must first be taught: 
Sum up these kisses, sweet. 

Now prove your sum by kissing me. 

Yes, that was right: ’twas three times three— 
Arithmetic’s a treat. 


“And now there is another term, 
Subtraction, you have yet to learn: 
Take four away from these. 
Yes, that was right; you've made it out.” 
Says Mary, with a pretty pout, 
“Subtraction don’t me please.” 


Division and multiplication are taught in the 
same pleasant way, and the song ends with, 


* And now we must leave off, my dear: 
The other rules are not so clear; 
We'll try at them to-night.” 
“Tll come at eve, my Henry sweet; 
Behind the hawthorn hedge we'll meet; 
For learning’s my delight.” , 





Every body out West knows the Hon. James 


Grant, of Davenport, Iowa. He is universally 
known as a kind-hearted gentleman and a very 
active and able lawyer. He was one of the 
early settlers of Iowa, and many a good story is 
related as well by as of him. The following, told 
of him at a dinner table at which he was one of 
the guests, is worth recording. He did not deny 


the “soft impeachment.” 

In his early life, being a judge of one of the 
district courts of Iowa, a replevin suit for a horse 
was brought to trial before him. As is usual in 


is the property of the plaintiff, and has belonged 
to him for the last five years. But I don’t be- 
lieve them. I know something about a horse, 
and I have examined him, and he has points 
which the plaintiff and his witnesses must have 
known about if the horse ever belonged to the 
plaintiff. Neither he nor they said a word about 
those points, and therefore the plaintiff could nev- 
er have owned the horse. Your verdict will be 
for the defendant.” 

Tue late Martin Grover, one of the judges of 
the Court of Appeals of this State (New York), 
was a pure and upright judge, and yet, off the 
bench, as pronounced a Democrat as he was a 
superior judge. He never allowed an opportunity 
to pass to ventilate his opinions on political affairs. 

On one occasion (writes a friend in Chittenan- 
go, New York), speaking of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1867, I heard him relate the fol- 
lowing : 

‘“We Democrats felt a little concern in regard 
to the possible action of that Convention, think- 
ing it might do something that our party could 
not manage at the polls. So one day, after court 


| had adjourned, I stepped into the Convention, 


and was there, I guess, about four minutes, and 
as I came out I met Judge Hunt, and I mention- 
ed to him that I had been into the Convention. 
He asked me what I thought of it, and I told him 
| I felt a good deal relieved ; that I did not know 
but the Convention would do some mischief, but 
| that there were too many long-haired men in there 
to do much that the people would ratify ; that I 
had always observed that the Reople generally 
| did not care much for the actions of long-haired 
| men or short-haired women.” 


} 





” 


| One of our Yankee “drummers,” says a New 
| Haven correspondent, whose particular avocation 
| is to supply country stores with the usual assort- 
| ment of “ pure” liquors, advanced his interest by 
| improving the minds of his rural customers with 
the facts of the case in this wise: “ We have one 
pipe of the genuine o/d Santa Cruz rum, and the 
only one in the country. You see, it is now some 
two or three years since old Santa Cruz died, and 
although the boys are getting on pretty well, they 
can’t quite come up to the old man yet—not 
quite—and we hold the only pipe of the old man’s 
left.” He sold that pipe. 


TuereE has broken out in Boston, with the ut- 
most possible violence, a spirit of doggerel aimed 
at the street railroad and the financial notices 
posted up therein. Thus: 





horse cases, the evidence was very conflicting, 
each side stoutly swearing to his property in the 
horse. The judge has always been fond of horses, | 
and has always prided himself upon his knowl- | 
edge of horseflesh. After all the evidence was | 
in, and the respective counsel had summed up, | 
the judge, much to the astonishment of every 
body, adjourned the court for a couple of hours. 
During the recess he had the horse brought up to 
the court-house, and there had him trotted up and 
down, and carefully examined him. On the re- 2, OF | 
assembling of the court he charged the jury in To travel free upon this cair. 
the following way : This epizootic has spread to the neighboring 
“ Gentlemen of the Jury, you will find a verdict | cities of New England, where no man is consid- 
for the défendant. It is true that the plaintiff | ered fit to conduct a street car who has not grad- 
and all his witnesses have sworn that the horse | uated from Yale or Harvard, and the poet of the 


Whene’er a passenger rye a fare, 

There shall be punched by the conductare, 
Before collecting. another fare, 

And in the presence of said passenjare, 

A buff trip slip for a six-cent fare, 

A blue trip slip for a three-cent fare, 

A white ticquette for a five-cent fare, 

A green ticquette for’n employé’s fare, 

A white check for an eight-cent fare, 

A yellow check for a nine-cent fare, 

A coupon pass for a dead-head fare; 

All in the presence of the passenjare, 
Who’s not allowed, no matter where, 
How short the distance, or what the fare, 
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47:2" HARPER’S 


Hartford Times has felt impelled to evolve the | Washington, also a graduate of the college, who 
had been home to Commencement. 
tall, noble specimen of humanity, as noble 
| looked, who would never play the sycophant to 


following on the one-horse, * bobtail,”’ or “ Slaw- | 


son-box”’ 


cars: 


Our one-horse driver takes no care | 
To look up the straggling passenjare; 
So when we wish to stop a cair, 

After shaking in vain our umbrellaire, | 
And yelling again and beating the air, | 
We hire a boy to run ’round the cair, | 
And tell the drivare to stop his cair | 
If he wants another passenjare. 








eT ee | 
Two gentlemen were riding in the cars ap- | 
proaching Boston, when they came in view of a 
fine residence, beautifully situated on a hill-side 
—the home of a man who had made a fortune 
in the liquor agency, and whose liquids may or 
may not have been watered. Said one of them, 
pointing to the house, “See what rum did.” 
“See what cold water did,” was the suggestiv 
reply. 





Or course this comes from Boston: 

Governor P. , though a most excellent man, 
who administered the affairs of his State success- 
fully for two years, was considerably given to 
making himself agreeable, especially to politicians 
in rank above his own. The Governor had been 
attending a college Commencement last season, 
where he had received all the honors due a Gov- 
ernor, and he felt decidedly pleased with himself, 
and disposed to be facetious. There were two 
doctors of divinity and several alwmni in the 
Governor’s company. The two D.D.’s were very 
agreeable, and made a point of laughing at all 
of the Governor’s sallies,as many people think 
they are bound fo do toward people of rank. 

The Governor and party were just aboard of 
the train forhome. The morning was a hot one, 
and the cars were full. When the Governor and 
party were seated, the seats on the shady side 
of the car were all taken except one, and on this 
was a valise—rather seedy-looking, like what a 
farmer might carry—which, according to the rules 
of railway travel, claimed the seat for its owner. 
Just before the train started, a lady came in, 
showily dressed, evidently of the“ flashy” stamp, 
and blustered about considerably because she 
must sit in the sun. The Governor is a very gal- 
lant man, and takes much pride in his favor with 
ladies. He got up, and crossing over to the lady, 
said, ‘‘ Madam, why do you not sit in this seat? 
{t must be very uncomfortable in the sun.” 

The lady replied that she saw by the valise 
that the seat was taken. 

“ But,” said the Governor, as he took the va- 
lise by the handles, “it won’t hurt the gentle- 
man’s valise to sit in the sun.” Then holding 
it up in sight of all, and with a significant smile, 
added, “And we hardly think it would hurt the 
gentleman himself.” 

The lady took the seat thus vacated, and the 
Governor put the valise into a seat on the sunny 
side of the car. The two D.D.’s thought it was 
the best thing they ever heard—the Governor’s 
joke, “It won’t hurt the gentleman’s valise to sit 
in the sun, and we hardly think it would hurt the 
gentleman himself ;” and they nudged each other 
and pretended to laugh very heartily. Of course 
the Governor was pleased: it is pleasant to know 
that our own wit is appreciated. 
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| king, nor impose upon a beggar. 
| a few seats ahead, where he had stepped to spe 





But it happened that the valise belonged to a 
gentleman who held a responsible position in 


| greatly to be regretted. Let us pray.” 










He was a 
as he 
a 
He Was only 
: Ati ak 
with a friend, and he had heard every word of 
the Governor’s joke. Soon he came back, glanced 
at the seat which held the lady with her baggage 


| when some one pointed across, and he quietly 
| took the seat with his valise. : 


The Governor saw at once that he was a gen. 
tleman, and knew that he must have overheard 
his remarks, but he was a stranger to his Excel. 
lency. The gentleman, however, knew the physi. 
ognomy of the Governor very well, though he was 
not personally acquainted. The Governor leaned 
forward and asked of a gentleman, 

“Do you know who that gentleman is ?” 

“That is the Hon. J—— D——, from Wash. 
ington, Commissioner of ——.” 

Evidently the Governor had heard too much, 
He dropped his chin, and his face looked blank, 
The two doctors of divinity also saw that their 
laugh had not been well put: they had played 
the sycophant on the wrong man. The Govern. 
or saw his position, and thought the best thing 
to do was to make an apology. So he asked a 
college friend for an introduction. The gentle. 
men arose, and Governor P. was formally 
presented to Commissioner D. After the 
usual hand-shaking was over, the Governor said, 

“Commissioner D , | owe you a humble 
apology for removing your valise, and my un- 
guarded remarks. I hope—” 

Commissioner D—— broke him off short, and 
replied : 

“ Governor, no apology is needed, nor will any 
be accepted. I always yield my seat to ladies, 
and my valise to hackmen ; but among gentlemen 
I prefer to handle my own baggage.” 











Ir is always amusing to see the cart before the 
horse. <A clergyman on a visit to a neighboring 
church wished to deliver an effective exhortation 
and make a favorable impression, and in speak- 
ing of some religious ideas he rose to a grand 
climax in the following language: “ Kingdoms 
and thrones shall be overturned, the most stu- 
pendous works of man, yea, the hills and mount- 
ains, shall pass away, but of these truths not one 
tit or jottle.’ It was not a serious mistake, but 
an irrepressible smile spread over the audience, 
and the preacher seemed suddenly embarrassed. 


Tue following comes from a prominent Meth- 
odist clergyman : 

A trouble had arisen among the singers of a 
certain church, and on one Sabbath morning the 
good minister found himself without a choir. He 
read the old familiar hymn, commencing “I love 
to steal a while away.” In the absence of the 
choir one of the deacons threw himself into the 
breach and undertook to lead off. He pitched 
the tune and sung “I love to steal,” but had it so 
high that he broke down. He tried it a second 
time, and again broke down at steal, it was so 
low. Not discouraged, he tried it the third time, 
and sung “I love to steal,” and then went down 
as before. At this point the audience became 
amused, and the minister arose and said, “It is 








